FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 


No.  Dill.  New  SERiEd,  November  2,  1908. 


THE  STATE  IN  ITS  RELATION  TO  EASTERN  AND 
WESTERN  RELIGIONS. 

L\  considering  the  subject  of  my  Address/  1  have  been  con¬ 
fronted  by  this  difficulty — that  in  tlie  sections  which  regulate 
tlie  order  of  our  proceedings,  we  have  a  list  of  papers  that 
range  over  all  the  principal  religions,  ancient  and  modern,  that 
have  existed  and  still  exist  in  the  world.  They  are  to  he  treated 
and  discussed  by  experts  whose  scholarship,  particular  studies, 
and  close  research  entitle  them  all  to  address  you  authoritatively. 

I  have  no  such  special  qualifications ;  and  in  any  case  it  would  be 
most  presumptuous  in  mo  to  trespass  upon  their  ground.  All 
that  1  can  venture  to  do,  therefore,  in  the  remarks  which  1  pro¬ 
pose  to  address  to  you  to-day,  is  to  attempt  a  brief  general  survey 
of  the  history  of  religions  from  a  standpoint  which  may  possibly 
not  fall  within  the  scope  of  these  separate  papers. 

The  four  great  religions  now  prevailing  in  the  world,  which  are 
hishjrical  in  the  sense  that  they  have  been  long  known  to  history, 
1  take  to  be — Christianity,  Islam,  Buddhism,  and  Hinduism. 
Having  regard  to  their  origin  and  derivation,  to  their  history  and 
character,  I  may  be  permitted,  for  my  present  purpose  only,  to 
class  the  two  former  as  the  Religions  of  the  West,  and  the  two 
latter  as  the  Religions  of  the  East.  These  are  the  faiths  which 
still  maintain  a  mighty  influence  over  the  minds  of  mankind. 
.\nd  my  object  is  to  compare  the  political  relations,  the  attitude, 
maintained  toward  them,  from  time  to  time,  by  the  States  and 
rulers  of  the  people  over  which  these  religions  have  established 
their  spiritual  dominion. 

Idiere  has  evidently  been  a  fore-time,  though  it  is  prehistorical , 
wIk'u,  so  far  as  we  know,  mankind  was  universally  ]X)lytheistic  ; 

(1)  Delivered  as  Piesident  of  the  Congress  for  the  History  of  Ileligions, 
J'epteniber,  1908. 
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when  innumerable  rites  and  worships  prevailed  without  restraint 
springing  up  and  contending  with  each  other  like  the  trees  in 
a  primeval  forest,  reflecting  a  primitive  and  precarious  condition 
of  human  society.  1  take  polytheism  to  have  been,  in  this  earliest 
stage,  the  wild  growth  of  superstitious  imagination,  varied 
indefinitely  by  the  pressure  of  circumstance,  by  accident,  by 
popular  caprice,  or  by  the  good  or  evil  fortunes  of  the  community. 
In  this  stage  it  can  now  be  seen  among  barbarous  tribes — as,  for 
instance,  in  Central  Africa.  And  some  traces  of  it  still  survive, 
under  different  pretexts  and  disguises,  in  the  lowest  strata  of 
civilised  nations,  where  it  may  be  said  to  represent  the  natural 
reluctance  of  the  vagrant  human  fancy  to  be  satisfied  with  higher 
forms  and  purer  conceptions  that  are  always  imperfectly  assimi¬ 
lated  by  the  multitude. 

Among  primitive  societies  the  spheres  of  human  and  divine 
affairs  were  intermixed  and  identical ;  they  could  not  be  dis¬ 
entangled.  But  with  the  growth  of  political  institutions  came 
gradual  separation,  or  at  any  rate  the  subordination  of  religion  to 
the  practical  necessities  of  orderly  government  and  public  morals. 
That  polytheism  can  exist  and  flourish  in  the  midst  of  a  highly 
intellectual  and  civilised  society,  we  know  from  the  history  of 
Greece  and  Eome.  But  in  ancient  Greece  its  direct  influence 
upon  political  affairs  seems  to  have  been  slight ;  though  it 
touched  at  some  points  upon  morality.  The  function  of  the 
State,  according  to  Greek  ideas,  was  to  legislate  for  all  the  depart¬ 
ments  of  human  life  and  to  uphold  the  moral  standard.  The 
law  prohibited  sacrilege  and  profanity ;  it  punished  open  impiety 
that  might  bring  down  divine  wrath  upon  the  people  at  large. 
The  philosophers  taught  rational  ethics ;  they  regarded  the 
popular  superstitions  with  indulgent  contempt ;  but  they  incul¬ 
cated  the  duty  of  honouring  the  gods,  and  the  observance  of 
public  ceremonial.  Beyond  these  limits  the  practice  of  local  and 
customary  worship  was,  I  think,  free  and  unrestrained ;  though  1 
need  hardly  add  that  toleration,  as  understood  by  the  States  of 
antiquity,  was  a  very  different  thing  from  the  modern  principle 
of  religious  neutrality.  Under  the  Eoman  government  the  con¬ 
nection  between  the  State  and  religion  was  much  closer,  as  the 
dominion  of  Eome  expanded  and  its  power  became  centralised. 
The  Eoman  State  maintained  a  strict  control  and  superintendence 
over  the  official  rituals  and  worships,  which  w'ere  regulated  as  a 
department  of  the  administration,  to  bind  the  people  together  by 
established  rites  and  worships,  in  order  to  cement  political  and 
social  unity.  It  is  true  that  the  usages  of  the  tribes  and  princi¬ 
palities  that  W'ere  conquered  and  annexed  w'ere  left  undisturbed; 
for  the  Eoman  policy,  like  that  of  the  English  in  India,  was  to 
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avoid  giving  ollence  to  religion;  and  undoubtedly  this  i)olicy,  in 
both  instances,  materially  facilitated  the  rapid  building  up  of  a 
wide  dominion.  Nevertheless,  there  was  a  tendency  to  draw  in 
the  worship  toward  a  common  centre.  The  deities  of  the  con¬ 
quered  provinces  were  respected  and  conciliated ;  the  Eoman 
generals  even  appealed  to  them  for  protection  and  favour,  yet 
they  became  absorbed  and  assimilated  under  Eoman  names ;  they 
were  often  identified  with  the  gods  of  the  Eoman  pantheon,  and 
were  frequently  superseded  by  the  victorious  divinities  of  the 
new  rulers — the  strange  deities,  in  fact,  were  Eomanised  as  well 
as  the  foreign  tribes  and  cities.  After  this  manner  the  Eoman 
empire,  that  greatest  monument  of  human  power,  as  Dean 
Church  has  called  it,  combined  the  tolerance  of  great  religious 
diversity  with  the  supremacy  of  a  centralised  government. 
Political  amalgamation  brought  about  a  fusion  of  divine  attri¬ 
butes  ;  and  latterly  the  emperor  was  adored  as  the  symbol  of 
manifest  power,  ruler  and  pontilT ;  he  was  the  visible  image  of 
supreme  authority. 

This  regime  was  easily  accepted  by  the  simple  unsophisticated 
paganism  of  Europe.  The  Eomans,  with  all  their  statecraft,  had 
as  yet  no  experience  of  a  high  religious  temperature,  of  enthusi¬ 
astic  devotion  and  divine  mysteries.  But  as  their  conquest  and 
commerce  spread  eastward,  the  invasion  of  Asia  let  in  upon 
Europe  a  flood  of  Oriental  divinities,  and  thus  Eome  came  into 
contact  with  much  stronger  and  deeper  spiritual  forces.  The 
European  polytheism  might  be  utilised  and  administered,  the 
Asiatic  deities  could  not  be  domesticated  and  subjected  to  regula¬ 
tion  ;  the  Oriental  orgies  and  strange  rites  broke  in  upon  the 
organised  State  worship ;  the  new  ideas  and  practices  came 
backed  by  a  profound  and  fervid  spiritualism.  Nevertheless  the 
Roman  policy  of  bringing  religion  under  authoritative  control  was 
more  or  less  successful  even  in  the  Asiatic  provinces  of  the 
empire ;  the  privileges  of  the  temples  were  restricted ;  the  priest¬ 
hoods  were  placed  under  the  general  superintendence  of  the  pro¬ 
consular  officials  ;  and  Eoman  divinities  gradually  found  their  way 
into  the  Asiatic  pantheon. 

But  we  all  know  that  the  religion  of  the  Eoman  empire  was 
falling  into  multitudinous  confusion  when  Christianity  arose — an 
austere  exclusive  faith,  with  its  army  of  saints,  ascetics,  and  un¬ 
flinching  martyrs,  proclaiming  worship  to  be  due  to  one  God  only, 
and  sternly  refusing  to  acknowledge  the  divinity  of  the  emperor. 
Against  such  a  faith  an  incoherent  disorderly  polytheism  could 
make  no  better  stand  than  tribal  levies  against  a  disciplined  army. 
The  new  religion  struck  directly  at  the  sacrifices  that  symbolised 
imperial  unity ;  the  passive  resistance  of  Christians  was  neces- 
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sarily  treated  as  rebellion,  the  State  made  implacable  war  upon 
them.  Yet  the  spiritual  and  moral  forces  won  the  victory,  and 
Christianity  established  itself  throughout  the  empire.  Universal 
religion,  following  upon  universal  civil  dominion,  completed  the 
levelling  of  local  and  national  distinctions.  The  Churches  rapidly 
grew  into  authority  superior  to  the  State  within  their  own  juris¬ 
diction  ;  they  called  in  the  temjKU’al  government  to  enforce  theo¬ 
logical  decisions  and  to  put  down  heresies ;  they  founded  a 
j)owerful  hierarchy.  The  earlier  ftoman  constitution  had  made 
religion  an  instrument  of  administration.  When  one  religion 
became  universal,  the  Churches  erdisted  the  civil  ruler  into  the 
service  of  orthodoxy  ;  they  converted  the  State  into  an  instrument 
for  enforcing  religion.  The  pagan  empire  had  issued  edicts 
against  Christianity  and  had  suppressed  Christian  assemblies  as 
tainted  w  ith  disalTcction  ;  the  Christian  emperors  enacted  laws 
against  the  rites  and  worships  of  paganism,  and  closed  temples. 
It  was  by  the  supreme  authority  of  Constantine  that,  for  the  first 
time  in  the  religious  history  of  the  world,  uniformity  of  belief  was 
defined  by  a  creed,  and  sanctioned  by  the  ruler’s  assent. 

Then  came,  in  Western  Europe,  the  time  when  the  em))ire  at 
]\ome  was  rent  asunder  by  the  inrush  of  barbarians ;  but  upon 
its  ruins  was  erected  the  great  C'atholic  Cliurch  of  the  Papacy, 
which  preserved  in  the  ecclesiastical  domain  the  autocratic 
imperial  tradition.  'J’he  primacy  of  the  ftoman  Church,  according 
to  Harnack,  is  essentially  the  transference  to  her  of  Pome’s 
central  position  in  the  religions  of  the  heathen  world  ;  the  Church 
united  the  w’estern  races,  disunited  politically,  under  the  common 
denomination  of  Christianity.  Yet  Christianity  had  not  long 
established  itself  throughout  all  the  lands,  in  Europe  and  Asia, 
wdiich  had  once  been  under  the  Poman  sovereignty,  wdien  the 
violent  irruptions  of  Islam  upset  not  only  the  temporal  but  also 
the  spiritual  dominion  throughout  Western  Asia,  and  along  the 
southern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  Eastern  empire  at 
Constantinople  had  been  weakened  by  bitter  theological  dissen¬ 
sions  and  heresies  among  the  Christians;  the  votaries  of  the  new, 
simple,  unswerving  faith  of  INIohammed  were  ardent  and  unani¬ 
mous.  In  Egypt  and  Syria  the  Moliammedans  w^re  speedily 
victorious ;  the  Latin  Church  and  even  the  Latin  language  were 
swept  out  of  North  Africa.  In  Persia  the  Sassaniau  dynasty  was 
overthrown,  and  although  there  was  no  immediate  and  total  con- 
V(‘rsion  of  the  ])eople,  IMohainmedanism  gradually  supersed('d  th(' 
ancient  Zoroastrian  cultus  as  the  religion  of  the  Persian  Stab'.  It 
was  not  long  before  the  armies  of  Islam  had  triumphed  from  the 
Atlantic  coast  to  the  Jaxartes  river  in  Central  Asia  ;  and  conver¬ 
sion  followed,  speedily  or  slowly,  as  the  direct  result  of  conquest. 
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Moreover,  the  Mohammedans  invaded  Europe,  in  the  south-west 
they  subdued  almost  all  Spain ;  and  in  the  south-east  they 
destroyed,  some  centuries  later,  the  Greek  empire,  though  not 
the  Greek  Church,  and  consolidated  a  mighty  rulership  at 
Constantinople. 

With  this  prolonged  conflict  between  Islam  and  Christianity 
along  the  borderlands  of  Europe  and  Asia  began  the  era  of  those 
religious  wars  that  have  darkened  the  history  of  the  Western 
nations,  and  have  perpetuated  the  inveterate  antipathy  between 
Asiatic  and  European  races,  which  the  spread  of  Christianity  into 
both  continents  had  softened  and  might  have  healed.  In  the  end 
Christianity  has  fixed  itself  permanently  in  Europe,  while  I.slam 
is  strongly  cstahlished  throughout  half  Asia.  But  the  sharp 
collision  betw'een  tin',  two  faiths,  the  clash  of  armies  hearing  the 
cross  and  the  crescent,  generated  fierce  fanaticism  on  both  sides. 
The  Crusades  kindled  a  fiery  militant  and  missionary  spirit 
previously  unknown  to  religions,  whereby  religious  propagation 
became  the  mainspring  and  declared  object  of  conquest  and 
colonisation.  Finally,  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries 
the  gr(;at  secession  from  the  Boman  Church  divided  the  nations  of 
Western  Europe  into  hostile  camps,  and  throughout  the  long 
wars  of  that  period  political  jealousies  and  ambitions  w’ere 
inflaiiK'd  by  rt'ligions  animosities.  In  Eastern  Europe  the  Greek 
Church  fell  under  almost  complete  .subordination  to  the  State. 

The  history  of  Europe  and  Western  Asia  records,  therefore,  a 
close  connexion  and  community  of  interests  between  the  States 
and  the  orthodox  faiths ;  a  combination  which  has  had  a  very 
|X)tent  influence,  during  many  centiu’ies,  upon  the  course  of  civil 
affairs,  upon  the  fortunes,  or  misfortunes,  of  nations.  Up  to  the 
sixteenth  century,  at  least,  it  was  universally  held,  by 
Christianity  and  by  Islam,  that  the  State  was  bound  to  enforce 
orthodoxy ;  conversion  and  the  suppression  or  expulsion  of 
h('retics  were  public  duties.  Unity  of  creed  was  thought  neces¬ 
sary  for  national  unity — a  government  could  not  undertake  to 
maintain  authority,  or  preserve  the  allegiance  of  its  subjects,  in  a 
realm  divided  and  distracted  by  sectarian  controversies.  On 
these  principles  Christianity  and  Islam  were  consolidated,  in 
union  with  the  States  or  in  close  alliance  with  them  ;  and  the 
geographical  boundaries  of  these  twm  Faiths,  and  of  their  internal 
divisions  respectively,  have  not  materially  changed  up  to  the 
present  day. 

Let  me  now  turn  to  the  history  of  religion  in  those  countries 
of  further  Asia,  which  were  never  reached  by  Greek  or  Boman 
conquest  or  civilisation,  where  the  ancient  forms  of  worship  and 
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conceptions  of  divinity,  which  existed  before  Christianity  and 
Islam,  still  flourish.  And  here  I  shall  only  deal  with  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  State  to  religion  in  India  and  China  and  their 
dependencies,  because  these  vast  and  populous  empires  contain 
the  two  great  religions,  Hinduism  and  Buddhism,  of  purely 
Asiatic  origin  and  character,  which  have  assimilated  to  a  large 
extent,  and  in  a  certain  degree  elevated,  the  indigenous  polj’- 
theism,  and  which  still  exercise  a  mighty  influence  over  the 
spiritual  and  moral  condition  of  many  millions. 

We  know  what  a  tremendous  power  religion  has  been  in  the 
wars  and  politics  of  the  West.  I  submit  that  in  Eastern  .Asia, 
beyond  the  pale  of  Islam,  the  history  of  religion  has  becai  very 
different.  Religious  wars — I  mean  wars  caused  by  the  coi\fliet  of 
militant  faiths  contending  for  superiority,  were,  I  believe,  un¬ 
known  on  any  great  scale  to  the  ancient  civilisations.  It  seems 
to  me  that  until  Islam  invaded  India  the  great  religious  move¬ 
ments  and  changes  in  that  region  had  seldom  or  never  bt'cn  the 
consequence  of,  nor  had  been  materially  affected  by,  wars,  con¬ 
quests,  or  political  revolutions. 

Throughout  Europe  and  Mohammedan  Asia  the  indigenous 
deities  and  their  temples  have  disappeared  centuries  ago ;  they 
have  been  swept  away  by  the  forces  of  Church  and  Stat<'  com¬ 
bined  to  exterminate  them  ;  they  have  all  yielded  to  the  lofty 
overruling  ideal  of  monotheism.  But  the  tide  of  MohamnuMlnn- 
ism  reached  its  limit  in  India;  the  people,  though  comiiit'ri'd, 
were  but  jiartly  converted,  and  eastward  of  India  there  hav<‘  b('en 
no  important  Mohammedan  rnlerships.  On  this  side  of  Asia, 
therefore,  two  great  religions.  Buddhism  and  Brahmanism,  have 
held  their  ground  from  times  far  anterior  to  Christianity:  they 
have  retained  the  elastic  comprehensive  character  of  polytheism, 
purified  and  elevated  by  higher  concejitions,  developed  by  the 
persistent  competition  of  diverse  ideas  and  forms  among  the 
people,  unrestrained  by  attempts  of  superior  organised  faiths  to 
obliterate  the  lower  and  weaker  species.  In  that  region  political 
despotism  has  prevailed  immemorially ;  religious  despotism,  in 
the  sense  of  the  legal  establishment  of  one  faith  or  worship  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  others,  of  uniformity  imposed  by  coercion,  of 
proselytism  by  persecution,  is  unknown  to  history  :  the  govern¬ 
ments  have  been  absolute  and  personal ;  the  ndigions  have  been 
popular  and  democratic.  They  have  never  been  identified  so 
closely  with  the  ruling  power  as  to  share  its  fortunes,  or  to  be 
used  for  the  consolidation  of  successful  conquest.  Nor,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  a  ruler  ever  found  it  necessary,  for  the  security 
of  his  throne,  to  conform  to  the  religion  of  his  subjects,  and  to 
abjure  all  others.  The  political  maxim,  that  the  sovereign  and 
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his  subjects  should  be  of  one  and  the  same  religion/  has  never 
prevailed  in  this  part  of  the  world.  And  although  in  India,  the 
land  of  their  common  origin,  Buddhism  widely  displaced  and 
overlaid  Brahmanism,  while  it  was  in  its  turn,  after  several 
centuries,  overcome  and  ejected  by  a  Brahmanic  revival,  yet  I 
believe  that  history  records  no  violent  contests  or  collisions 
between  them  ;  nor  do  we  know  that  the  armed  force  of  the 
State  played  any  decisive  part  in  these  spiritual  revolutions. 

I  do  not  maintain  that  Buddhism  has  owed  nothing  to  State 
influence.  It  represents  certain  doctrines  of  the  ancient  Indian 
theosophy,  incarnate,  as  one  might  say,  in  the  figure  of  a  spiritual 
Master,  the  Indian  prince,  Sakya  Gautama,  who  was  the  type 
and  example  of  ascetic  quietism  ;  it  embodies  the  idea  of  salvation, 
or  emancipation  attainable  by  man’s  own  efforts,  without  aid  from 
priests  or  divinities.  Buddhism  is  the  earliest,  hy  many  centuries, 
of  the  Baiths  that  claim  descent  from  a  personal  founder.  It 
emerges  into  authentic  history  with  the  empire  of  Asoka,  who 
rnh'd  over  the  greater  part  of  India  some  250  years  before  Christ, 
and  its  propagation  over  his  realm  and  the  countries  adjacent  is 
nndoubtedly  due  to  the  influence,  example,  and  authority  of  that 
devout  monarch.  According  to  Mr.  Vincent  Smith,  from  whose 
valuable  work  on  the  Early  History  of  India  I  take  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Asoka’s  religious  policy,  the  king,  renoithcing  after  one 
necessary  war  all  further  military  conquest,  made  it  the  business 
of  his  life  to  employ  his  autocratic  power  in  directing  the  preach¬ 
ing  and  teaching  of  the  Tjaw  of  Piety,  which  he  had  learnt  from 
bis  Buddhist  priesthood.  .Ml  his  high  officers  were  commanded 
to  instruct  the  people  in  the  way  of  salvation  ;  he  sent  missions 
to  foreign  countries ;  he  issued  edicts  promulgating  ethical 
doctrines,  and  the  rules  of  a  devout  life ;  he  made  pilgrimages  to 
the  sacred  places ;  and  finally  he  assumed  the  yellow  robe  of  a 
Buddhist  monk.  Asoka  elevated,  so  Mr.  Smith  has  said,  a  sect 
of  Hinduism  to  the  rank  of  a  world-religion.  Nevertheless,  I 
think  it  may  he  affirmed  that  the  emperor  consistently  refrained 
from  the  forcible  conversion  of  his  subjects,  and  indeed  the  use  of 
compulsion  would  have  apparently  been  a  breach  of  his  own 
edicts,  which  insist  on  the  principle  of  toleration,  and  declare  the 
propagation  of  the  Law  of  Piety  to  he  his  sole  object.  .Asoka 
made  no  attempt  to  persecute  Brahmanism  ;  and  it  seems  clear 
that  the  extraordinary  success  of  Buddhism  in  India  cannot  he 
attributed  to  war  or  to  conquest.  To  imperial  influence  and 
example  much  must  he  ascribed,  yet  T  think  Buddhism  owed 
much  more  to  its  spiritual  potency,  to  its  superior  faculty  of 
transmuting  and  assimilating,  instead  of  abolishing,  the 
(1)  “Ciijua  regio  ejus  religio.” 
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elementary  instincts  and  worships,  endowing  them  with  a  higher 
significance,  attracting  and  stimulating  devotion  by  impressive 
rites  and  ceremonies,  impressing  upon  the  people  the  dogma  of 
the  soul’s  transmigration  and  its  escape  from  the  miseries  of 
sentient  existence  by  the  operation  of  merits.  And  of  all  groat 
religions  it  is  the  least  political,  for  the  practice  of  asceticism  and 
quietism,  of  monastic  seclusion  from  the  working  world,  is 
necessarily  adverse  to  any  active  connection  with  mundane  affairs. 

I  do  not  know  that  the  mysterious  disappearance  of  Buddhism 
from  India  can  be  accounted  for  by  any  groat  political  revolution, 
like  that  which  brought  Islam  into  India.  It  seems  to  have 
vanished  before  the  Mohammedans  had  gained  any  footing  in  the 
country.  Meanwhile  Buddhism  is  said  to  have  penetrated  into 
the  Chinese  empire  by  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era. 
Before  that  time  the  doctrines  of  Confucius  and  liaot/e  were  the 
dominant  philosophies;  rather  moral  than  religious,  though 
ancestral  worship  and  the  propitiation  of  spirits  were  not  dis¬ 
allowed,  and  were  to  a  certain  extent  enjoined.  Laotze,  the 
apostle  of  Taoism,  appears  to  have  preached  a  kind  of  Stoicism— 
the  observance  of  .the  order  of  Nature  in  searching  for  the  right 
way  of  salvation,  the  abhorrence  of  vicious  sensuality — and  the 
cultivation  of  humility,  self-sacrifice,  and  simplicity  of  life.  He 
condemned  alt(^ether  the  use  of  force  in  the  sphere  of  religion 
or  morality ;  though  he  admitted  that  it  might  be  necessary  for 
the  purposes  of  civil  government.  The  system  of  Confucius 
inculcated  justice,  benevolence,  self-control,  obedience  and  loyalty 
to  the  sovereign — all  the  civic  virtues ;  it  was  a  moral  code  with¬ 
out  a  metaphysical  background ;  the  popular  worships  were 
tolerated,  reverence  for  ancestors  conduced  to  edification;  the 
gods  were  to  he  honoured,  though  it  was  well  to  keep  aloof  from 
them  ;  he  disliked  religious  fervour,  and  of  things  beyond  experi¬ 
ence  he  had  nothing  to  say. 

Buddhism,  with  its  contempt  for  temporal  affairs,  treating  life 
as  a  mere  burden,  and  the  soul’s  liberation  from  existence  as  the 
end  and  object  of  meditative  devotion,  must  have  imported  a  new 
and  disturbing  element  into  the  utilitarian  philosophies  of  ancient 
China.  For  many  centuries  Buddhism,  Taoism,  and  Confucian¬ 
ism  are  said  to  have  contended  for  the  patronage  and  recognition 
of  the  Chinese  emperors.  Buddhism  w’as  alternately  persecuted 
and  protected,  expelled  and  restored  by  imperial  decree.  Priest¬ 
hoods  and  monastic  orders  are  institutions  of  which  governments 
are  naturally  jealous ;  the  monasteries  were  destroyed  or  rebuilt, 
sacerdotal  orders  and  celibacy  suppressed  or  encouraged  by 
imperial  decrees,  according  to  the  views  and  prepossessions  of 
successive  dynasties  or  emperors.  Nevertheless  the  general  policy 
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of  Chinese  rulers  and  ministers  seems  not  to  have  varied  essen¬ 
tially.  Their  administrative  prineiple  was  that  religion  must  be 
prevented  from  interfering  with  affairs  of  State,  that  abuses  and 
superstitions  extravagances  are  not  so  much  offences  against 
orthodoxy  as  matters  for  the  police,  and  as  such  must  be  put  down 
by  the  secular  arm. 

Tpou  this  policy  successive  dynasties  appear  to  have  acted  con¬ 
tinuously  up  to  the  present  day  in  China,  where  the  relations  of 
the  State  to  religions  are,  I  think,  without  parallel  elsewhere  in 
the  modern  world.  One  may  find  some  resemblance'  to  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  Tloman  emperors  towards  rites  and  worships  among 
the  population,  in  the  Chinese  emperor’s  reverent  observance  and 
regulation  of  the  rites  and  ceremonies  performed  by  him  as  the 
religious  chief  and  representative  before  Heaven  of  the  great 
national  interests.  The  deification  of  deceased  emperors  is  a 
solemn  rite  ordained  by  proclamation.  As  the  Ivfi  ftaermn,  the 
body  of  rights  and  duties  in  the  matter  of  religion,  was  regarded 
in  Home  as  a  department  of  the  Ins  pnhlicnm,  belonging  to  the 
fundamental  constitution  of  the  State,  so  in  China  the  ritual  code 
was  incorporated  into  the  statute  books,  and  promulgated  with 
imperial  sanction.  Now  we  know  that  in  Home  the  established 
ritual  was  legally  prescribed,  though  otherwise  strange  deities  and 
their  worships  w^ere  admitted  indiscriminately.  But  the  Chinese 
government  goes  much  further.  It  appears  to  regard  all  novel 
superstitions,  and  especially  foreign  w'orships,  as  the  hotbed  of 
sedition  and  disloyalty.  ITnlicensed  dieties  and  sects  are  put 
down  by  the  police  ;  magicians  and  sorcerers  are  arrested  ;  and 
the  peculiar  Chinese  practice  of  canonising  deceased  officials  and 
paying  sacrificial  honours  to  local  celebrities  after  death  is  strictly 
reserved  by  the  Board  of  Ceremonies  for  imperial  consideration 
and  approval.  The  Censor,  to  wffiom  any  proposal  of  this  k’ind 
must  bo  entrusted,  is  admonished  that  he  must  satisfy  himself  by 
inquiry  of  its  validity.  An  official  who  performs  sacred  rites  in 
honour  of  a  spirit  or  holy  personage  not  recognised  by  the  "Ritual 
Code,  was  liable,  under  law’s  that  may  bo  still  in  force,  to  corporal 
punishment ;  and  the  adoration  by  private  families  of  spirits 
whose  w’orship  is  reserved  for  public  ceremonial  was  a  heinous 
offence.  No  such  rigorous  control  over  the  multiplication  of  rites 
and  deities  has  been  instituted  elsewhere.  On  the  other  hand, 
while  in  other  countries  the  State  has  recognised  no  more 
than  one  established  religion,  the  Chinese  government  formally 
recognises  three  denominations.  Buddhism  has  been  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  various  edicts  and  endowments,  yet  the  State 
divinities  belong  to  the  Taoist  pantheon,  and  their  worship  is 
ivgidated  by  public  ordinances ;  while  Confucianism  represents 
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official  orthodoxy,  and  its  precepts  embody  the  latitiidinarian 
spirit  of  the  intellectual  classes.  We  know  that  the  Chinese 
people  make  use,  so  to  speak,  of  all  three  religions  indiscrimin¬ 
ately,  according  to  their  individual  whims,  needs,  or  experience  of 
results.  So  also  a  politic  administration  countenances  these 
divisions  and  probably  finds  some  interest  in  maintaining  them. 
The  morality  of  the  people  requires  some  religious  sanction ;  and 
it  is  this  element  with  which  the  State  professes  its  chief  concern. 
We  are  told  on  good  authority  that  one  of  the  functions  of  high 
officials  is  to  deliver  public  lectures  freely  criticising  and 
discouraging  indolent  monasticism  and  idolatry  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  rational  ethics,  as  follies  that  are  reluctantly  tolerated. 
Yet  the  government  has  never  been  able  to  keep  down  the 
fanatics,  mystics,  and  heretical  sects  that  are  incessantly 
springing  up  in  China,  as  elsewhere  in  Asia;  though  they  are 
treated  as  pestilent  rebels  and  law-breakers,  to  be  exterminated 
by  massacre  and  cruel  punishments ;  and  bloody  repression  of 
this  kind  has  been  the  cause  of  serious  insurrections.  Tt  is 
to  be  observed  that  all  religious  persecution  is  by  the  direct 
action  of  the  State,  not  instigated  or  insisted  upon  by  a  powerful 
orthodox  priesthood.  But  a  despotic  administration  which  under¬ 
takes  to  control  and  circumscribe  all  forms  and  manifestations  of 
superstition  in  a  vast  polytheistic  multitude  of  its  subjects,  is  in¬ 
evitably  driven  to  repressive  measures  of  the  utmost  severity. 
Neither  Christianity  nor  Islam  attempted  to  regulate  polytheism, 
their  mission  was  to  exterminate  it,  and  they  succeeded  mainly 
because  in  those  countries  the  State  was  acting  with  the  support 
and  under  the  uncompromising  pressure  of  a  dominant  church  or 
Faith. 

Some  writers  have  noticed  a  certain  degree  of  resemblance 
between  the  policy  of  the  Boman  empire  and  that  of  the  Chinese 
empire  toward  religion.  We  may  read  in  Gibbon  that  the  Boman 
magistrates  regarded  the  various  modes  of  worship  as  equally  use¬ 
ful,  that  sages  and  heroes  were  exalted  to  immortality  and 
entitled  to  reverence  and  adoration,  and  that  philosophic  officials, 
viewing  with  indulgence  the  superstitions  of  the  multitude,  dili¬ 
gently  practised  the  ceremonies  of  their  fathers.  So  far,  indeed, 
his  description  of  the  attitude  of  the  State  toward  polytheism 
may  be  applicable  to  China ;  but  although  the  Boman  and 
Chinese  emperors  both  assumed  the  rank  of  divinity,  and  were 
supreme  in  the  department  of  worships,  the  Boman  administra¬ 
tion  never  attempted  to  regulate  and  restrain  polytheism  at  large 
on  the  Chinese  system. 

The  religion  of  the  gentiles,  said  Hobbes,  is  a  part  of  their 
policy:  and  it  may  be  said  that  this  is  still  the  policy  of  Oriental 
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monarchies,  who  admit  no  separation  between  the  secular  and 
the  ecclesiastic  jurisdiction.  They  would  agree  with  Hobbes  that 
temporal  and  spiritual  government  are  but  two  words  brought 
into  the  world  to  make  men  see  double  and  mistake  their  lawful 
sovereign.  But  while  in  Mohammedan  Asia  the  State  upholds 
orthodox  uniformity,  in  China  and  Japan  the  mainspring  of  all 
such  administrative  action  is  political  expediency.  It  may  be 
suggested  that  in  the  mind  of  these  far-Eastern  people  religion  has 
never  been  conceived  as  something  quite  apart  from  human  experi¬ 
ence  and  the  affairs  of  the  visible  world;  for  Buddhism,  with  its 
metaphysical  doctrines,  is  a  foreign  importation,  corrupted  and 
materialised  in  China  and  Japan.  And  we  may  observe  that  from 
among  the  Mongolian  races,  which  have  produced  mighty  con¬ 
querors  and  founded  famous  dynasties  from  Constantinople  to 
Pekin,  no  mighty  prophet,  no  profound  spiritual  teacher,  has 
arisen.  Yet  in  China,  as  throughout  all  the  countries  of  the 
Asiatic  mainland,  an  enthusiast  may  still  gather  together  ardent 
proselytes,  and  fmsh  revelations  may  create  among  the  people 
unrest  that  may  ferment  and  become  heated  uy)  t(^  the  degree  of 
fanaticism,  and  exyJode  against  attempts  mad(‘  to  suppress  it. 
The  Taeping  insurrection,  which  devastated  cities  and  provinces 
in  China,  and  nearly  overthrew  the  Manchu  dynasty,  is  a  striking 
example  of  tin*  volcanic  fires  that  underlie  the  surface  of  Asiatic 
societies.  It  was  quenched  in  torrents  of  blood  after  lasting  some 
ton  years.  And  very  recently  there  has  Ix'en  a  di'terinined  revolt 
of  the  Tjamas  in  Eastern  Tibet,  where  the  provincial  administra¬ 
tion  is,  as  we  know,  sacerdotal.  The  imperial  troops  are  said 
to  be  crushing  it  with  unrelenting  severity.  These  are  the 
perilous  experieuci's  of  a  yihilosophie  Governmimt  that  assumes 
charge  and  control  over  the  religions  of  some  300  millions  of 
Asiatics. 

T  can  only  make  a  hasty  reference  to  Japan.  In  that  country 
the  relations  of  the  State  to  religions  appear  to  have  followed  the 
Chinese  model.  Buddhism,  Confucianism,  Shintoism,  are  impar¬ 
tially  recognised.  The  Emperor  yiresides  over  official  worship  as 
high  priest  of  his  peoyile ;  the  liturgical  ordinances  are  issued  by 
imperial  rescripts  not  differing  in  form  from  other  public  edicts. 
The  dominant  article  of  faith  is  the  divinity  of  Japan  and  its 
Emperor;  and  Shinto,  the  worship  of  the  gods  of  nature,  is 
understood  to  be  patronised  chiefly  with  the  motive  of  yireserving 
the  national  traditions.  But  in  Japan  the  advance  of  modern 
science  and  enlightened  scepticism  may  have  diminished  the 
importance  of  the  religious  department.  Shinto,  says  a  recent 
writer,  still  embodies  the  religion  of  the  people  ;  yet  in  1877  a 
decD'e  was  issued  declaring  it  to  be  no  more  than  a  convenient 
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system  of  State  ceremonial.*  And  in  1889  an  article  of  the  con¬ 
stitution  granted  freedom  of  belief  and  worship  to  all  Japanese 
subjects,  without  prejudice  to  peace,  order,  and  loyalty. 

In  India  the  religious  situation  is  quite  different.  I  think  it  is 
without  parallel  elsewhere  in  the  world.  Here  w’e  are  at  the 
fountain-head  of  metaphysical  theology,  of  ideas  that  have  flowed 
eastward  and  westward  across  Asia.  And  here,  also,  we  find 
every  species  of  primitive  polytheism,  unlimited  and  multitu¬ 
dinous;  we  can  survey  a  confused  medley  of  divinities,  of  rites 
and  wwships  incessantly  varied  by  popular  whim  and  fancy,  fiy 
accidents,  and  by  the  pressure  of  changing  circum.stances. 
Hinduism  pei’mits  any  doctrine  to  be  taught,  any  sort  of  theory 
to  be  held  regarding  the  divine  attributes  and  manifestations,  the 
forces  of  nature,  or  the  mysterious  functions  of  mind  or  body. 
Its  tenets  have  never  been  circumscribed  by  a  creed  ;  its  free  |»lay 
has  never  lieen  checked  or  regulated  by  State  authority. 

Now,  at  first  sight,  this  is  not  unlike  the  popular  polytheism  of 
the  ancient  world,  before  the  triumph  of  Christianity.  There  are 
passages  in  St.  Augustine’s  Civitas  Dei,  describing  the  worship 
of  the  unconvi'rted  pagans  among  whom  he  lived,  that  might  have 
been  written  yesterday  by  a  Christian  bishop  in  India.  And  we 
might  ask  why  all  this  polytheism  was  not  swept  out  from  among 
such  a  highly  intellectual  peojile  as  the  Indians,  with  their  rest¬ 
less  pursuit  of  divine  knowledge,  by  some  suiierior  faith,  by  some 
central  idea.  Undoubtedly  the  material  and  moral  conditions, 
and  the  course  of  events  which  combine  to  stamp  a  particular 
form  of  religion  u|X)n  any  great  people,  are  complex  and  manifold ; 
but  into  this  inquiry  I  cannot  go.  I  can  only  point  out  that  the 
institution  of  caste  has  riveted  down  Hindu  society  into  innumer¬ 
able  divisions  uixin  a  general  religious  basis,  and  that  the  sacred 
books  separated  the  Hindu  theologians  into  different  schools, 
preventing  unifoimity  of  worship  or  of  creed.  And  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  these  books  are  not  historical ;  they  give  no  account 
of  the  rise  and  spread  of  a  faith.  The  Hindu  theologian  would 
say,  in  the  w'ords  of  an  early  Christian  father,  that  the 
objects  of  divine  knowledge  are  not  historical,  that  they  can 
only  be  apprehended  intellectually,  that  within  experience  there 
is  no  reality.  And  the  fact  that  Brahmanism  has  no  authentic 
inspired  narrative,  that  it  is  the  only  great  religion  not  concen¬ 
trated  round  the  life  and  teachings  of  a  person,  may  be  one  reason 
why  it  has  remained  diffuse  and  incoherent.  All  ways  of  salva¬ 
tion  arc  still  open  to  the  Hindus  ;  the  canon  of  their  scripture  has 
never  been  authoritatively  closed.  New  doctrines,  new  sects,  fresh 

(1)  The  Derelopment  of  Religion  in  Japan,  ft.  W.  Knox,  1907. 
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theological  controversies,  arc  incessantly  modifying  and  super¬ 
seding  the  old  scholastic  interpretations  of  the  mysteries,  for 
Hindus,  like  Asiatics  everywhere,  are  still  in  that  condition  of 
mind  when  a  fresh  spiritual  message  is  eagerly  received.  Vishnu 
and  Siva  are  the  realistic  abstractions  of  the  understanding  from 
objects  of  sense,  from  observation  of  the  destructive  and  repro¬ 
ductive  operations  of  nature ;  they  represent  among  educated  meu 
separate  systems  of  worship,  which,  again,  are  parted  into 
dilferent  schools  or  theories  regarding  the  proper  ways  and 
methods  of  attaining  to  spiritual  emancipation.  Yet  the  higher 
philoso[)hy  and  the  lower  polytheism  are  not  mutually  antagonis¬ 
tic;  on  the  contrary,  they  support  each  other;  for  Brahmanism 
accepts  and  allies  itself  with  the  popular  forms  of  idolatry, 
treating  them  as  outward  visible  signs  of  an  inner  truth,  as 
indications  of  all-pervading  pantheism.  The  peasant  and  the 
philosopher  reverence  the  same  deity,  perform  the  same  rite ; 
they  do  not  mean  the  same  thing,  but  they  do  not  quarrel  on  this 
;(!ccount.  Nevertheless,  it  is  certainly  remarkable  that  this 
inorganic  medley  of  ideas  and  worships  should  have  resisted  for 
so  many  ages  the  invasion  and  influence  of  the  coherent  Faiths 
that  have  won  ascendancy,  complete  or  dominant,  on  either  side 
of  India,  the  west  and  the  east;  it  has  thrown  off  Buddhism,  it 
has  withstood  the  triumphant  advance  of  Islam,  it  has  as  yet 
been  little  affected  by  Christianity.  Probably  the  political  history 
of  India  may  account  in  some  degree  for  its  religious  disorganisa¬ 
tion.  I  may  proi)ound  the  theory  that  no  religion  has  obtained 
supremacy,  or  at  any  rate  definite  establishment,  in  any  great 
country  except  with  the  active  co-operation,  by  force  or  favour, 
of  the  rulers,  whether  by  conquest,  as  in  Western  Asia,  or  by 
patronage  and  protection,  as  in  China.  The  direct  influence  and 
recognition  of  the  State  has  been  an  indispensable  instrument  of 
religious  consolidation.  But  until  the  nineteenth  century  the 
whole  of  India,  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea,  had  never  been 
united  under  one  stable  government ;  the  country  was  for  ages 
parcelled  out  into  separate  principalities,  incessantly  contending 
for  territory.  And  even  the  Moghul  empire,  which  was  always  at 
war  upon  its  frontiers,  never  acquired  universal  dominion.  The 
Moghul  emperors,  except  Aurungzeb,  w'ere  by  no  means  bigoted 
Mohammedans ;  and  their  obvious  interest  was  to  abstain  from 
meddling  with  Hinduism.  Yet  the  irruption  of  Islam  into  India 
seems  rather  to  have  stimulated  religious  activity  among  the 
Hindus,  for  during  the  Mohammedan  period  various  spiritual 
teachers  arose,  new  sects  were  formed,  and  theological  con¬ 
troversies  divided  the  intellectual  classes.  To  these  movements 
the  ^lohammedan  governments  must  have  been  for  a  long  time 
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indifferent ;  and  among  the  new  sects  the  principle  of  mutual 
toleration  was  universal.  Towards  the  close  of  the  Moghul 
empire,  however,  Hinduism,  provoked  by  the  bigotry  of  the 
emperor  Aurungzeb,  became  a  serious  element  of  political  dis¬ 
turbance.  Attempts  to  suppress  forcibly  the  followers  of  Nanak 
Guru,  and  the  execution  of  one  spiritual  leader  of  the  Sikhs, 
burned  the  Sikhs  from  inoffensive  quietists  into  fanatical  warriors ; 
and  by  the  eighteenth  century  they  were  in  open  revolt  against 
the  empire.  They  were,  I  think,  the  most  formidable  embodi¬ 
ment  of  militant  Hinduism  known  to  Indian  history.  By  that 
time,  also,  the  Marathas  in  South-West  India  were  declaring 
themselves  the  champions  of  the  Hindu  religion  against  the 
Mohammedan  oppression ;  and  to  the  Sikhs  and  Marathas  the 
dislocation  of  the  Moghul  empire  may  be  very  largely  attributed. 
We  have  here  a  notable  example  of  the  dynamic  power  upon 
politics  of  revolts  that  are  generated  by  religious  fermentation, 
and  a  proof  of  the  strength  that  can  be  exerted  by  a  pacific 
inorganic  polytheism  in  self-defence,  when  ambitious  rebels 
proclaim  themselves  defenders  of  a  faith.  The  Marathas  and  the 
Sikhs  founded  the  only  rulerships  whose  armies  could  give  the 
English  serious  trouble  in  the  field  during  the  nineteenth 
century. 

On  the  whole,  however,  when  we  survey  the  history  of  India, 
and  compare  it  with  that  of  Western  Asia,  we  may  say  that 
although  the  Hindus  are  perhaps  the  most  intensely  religious 
people  in  the  world,  Hinduism  has  never  been,  like  Christianity, 
Islam,  and  to  some  extent  Buddhism,  a  religion  established  by 
the  State.  Nor  has  it  suffered  much  from  the  State’s  power.  It 
seems  strange,  indeed,  that  Mohammedanism,  a  compact 
proselytising  faith,  closely  united  with  the  civil  rulership,  should 
have  so  slightly  modified,  during  seven  centuries  of  dominion, 
this  infinitely  divided  polytheism.  Of  course,  Mohammedanism 
made  many  converts,  and  annexed  a  considerable  number  of 
the  population — yet  the  effect  was  rather  to  stiffen  than  to  loosen 
the  bonds  that  held  the  mass  of  the  people  to  their  traditional 
divinities,  and  to  the  institution  of  castes.  Moreover  the 
antagonism  of  the  two  religions,  the  popular  and  the  dynastic, 
was  a  perpetual  element  of  weakness  in  a  Mohammedan  empire. 
In  India  polytheism  could  not  be  crushed,  as  in  Western  Asia, 
by  Islam;  neither  could  it  be  controlled  and  administered,  as  in 
Eastern  Asia ;  yet  the  Moghul  emperors  managed  to  keep  on 
good  terms  with  it,  so  long  as  they  adhered  to  a  policy  of 
toleration. 

To  the  Mohammedan  empire  has  succeeded  another  foreign 
dominion,  which  practises  not  merely  tolerance,  but  complete 
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religious  neutrality.  Looking  back  over  the  period  of  100  years, 
from  1757  to  1857,  during  which  the  British  dominion  was 
gradually  extended  over  India,  we  find  that  the  British  empire, 
like  the  Boman,  met  with  little  or  no  op^wsition  from  religion. 
Hindus  and  Mohammedans,  divided  against  each  other,  were 
equally  willing  to  form  alliances  with,  and  to  fight  on  the  side  of, 
the  foreigner  who  kept  religion  entirely  outside  politics.  And 
the  British  Government,  when  established,  has  so  carefully 
avoided  offence  to  caste  or  creed  that  on  one  great  occasion  only, 
the  Sepoy  Mutiny  of  1857,  have  the  smouldering  fires  of  credu¬ 
lous  fanaticism  broken  out  against  our  rule. 

I  believe  the  British-Indian  position  of  complete  religious 
neutrality  to  be  unique  among  Asiatic  governments,  and  almost 
unknown  in  Europe.  The  Anglo-Indian  sovereignty  does  not 
identify  itself  with  the  interests  of  a  single  faith,  as  in  Moham¬ 
medan  kingdoms,  nor  does  it  recognise  a  definite  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction  in  things  spiritual,  as  in  Catholic  Europe.  Still  less 
has  our  government  adopted  the  Chinese  system  of  placing  the 
State  at  the  head  of  different  rituals  for  the  purpose  of  controlling 
them  all,  and  proclaiming  an  ethical  code  to  be  binding  on  all 
denominations.  The  British  ruler,  while  avowedly  Christian, 
ignores  all  religions  administratively,  interfering  only  to  suppress 
barbarous  or  indecent  practices  when  the  advance  of  civilisation 
has  rendered  them  obsolete.  Public  instruction,  so  far  as  the 
State  is  concerned,  is  entirely  secular;  the  universal  law  is  the 
only  authorised  guardian  of  morals ;  to  expound  moral  duties 
officially,  as  things  apart  from  religion,  has  been  found  possible 
in  China,  but  not  in  India.  But  the  Chinese  Government  can 
issue  edicts  enjoining  public  morality  and  rationalism  because 
the  State  takes  part  in  the  authorised  worship  of  the  people,  and 
the  emperor  assumes  pontifical  office.  The  British  Government 
in  India,  on  the  other  hand,  disowns  official  connection  with 
any  religion.  It  places  all  its  measures  on  the  sole  ground  of 
reasonable  expediency,  of  efficient  administration ;  it  seeks  to 
promote  industry  and  commerce,  and  material  civilisation  gener¬ 
ally  ;  it  carefully  avoids  giving  any  religious  colour  whatever  to 
its  public  acts ;  and  the  result  is  that  our  Government,  notwith¬ 
standing  its  sincere  professions  of  absolute  neutrality,  is  some¬ 
times  suspected  of  regarding  all  religion  with  cynical  indifference, 
possibly  even  with  hostility. 

Moreover,  religious  neutrality,  though  it  is  right,  just,  and 
the  only  policy  which  the  English  in  India  could  possibly  adopt, 
has  certain  political  disadvantages.  The  two  most  potent  in¬ 
fluences  which  still  unite  and  divide  the  Asiatic  peoples,  are  race 
and  religion ;  a  Government  which  represents  both  these  forces. 
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as,  for  instance,  in  Afghanistan,  has  deep  roots  in  a  country.  A 
dynasty  that  can  rely  on  the  support  of  an  organised  religion, 
and  stands  forth  as  the  champion  of  a  dominant  faith,  has  a 
IKtwerful  political  power  at  its  command.  The  Turkish  empire, 
weak,  ill-governed,  repeatedly  threatened  with  dismemberment, 
embarrassed  internally  by  the  conflict  of  races,  has  been  preserved 
for  the  last  hundred  years  by  its  incorporation  with  the  faith  of 
Islam,  by  the  Sultan’s  claim  to  the  Caliphate.  To  attack  it  is 
to  assault  a  religious  citadel ;  it  is  the  bulwark  on  the  west  of 
Mohammedan  Asia,  as  Afghanistan  is  the  frontier  fortress  of 
Islam  on  the  east.  A  leading  Turkish  politician  has  very  recently 
said  :  “  It  is  in  Islam  pure  and  simple  that  lies  the  strength  of 
Turkey  as  an  independent  State  ;  and  if  the  Sultan’s  position  as 
religious  chief  were  encroached  u|K)n  by  constitutional  reforms, 
the  whole  Ottoman  empire  would  be  in  danger.”  We  have  to 
remember  that  for  ages  religious  enthusiasm  has  been,  and  still 
is  in  some  parts  of  Asia,  one  of  the  strongest  incentives  to  military 
ardour  and  fidelity  to  a  standard  on  the  battlefield.  Identity  of 
creed  has  often  proved  more  effective,  in  war,  than  territorial 
patriotism;  it  has  surmounted  racial  and  tribal  antipathies;  while 
religious  antagonism  is  still  in  many  countries  a  standing  impedi¬ 
ment  to  political  consolidation. 

When,  therefore,  we  survey  the  history  of  religions,  though 
this  sketch  is  necessarily  very  im|x?rfect  and  inadequate,  we  find 
Mohammedanism  stilt  identified  with  the  fortunes  of  Mohamme¬ 
dan  riders ;  and  we  know  that  for  many  centuries  the  relations  of 
(Christianity  to  l^uropean  States  have  been  very  close.  In 
Europe  the  ardent  perseverance  and  intellectual  superiority  of 
great  theologians,  of  ecclesiastical  statesmen  supjiorted  by  auto¬ 
cratic  rulers,  have  hardened  and  beat  out  into  form  doctrines  and 
liturgies  that  it  was  at  one  time  criminal  to  disregard  or  deny, 
dogmatic  articles  of  faith  that  were  enforced  by  law.  By  these 
processes  orthodoxy  emerged  compact,  sharply  defined,  irre¬ 
sistible,  out  of  the  strife  and  confusion  of  heresies;  the  early 
record  of  the  Churches  has  pages  s^xitted  with  tears  and  stained 
with  blood.  But  at  the  present  time  European  States  seem 
inclined  to  dissolve  their  alliance  with  the  Churches,  and  to 
arrange  a  kind  of  judicial  separation  between  the  altar  and  the 
throne,  though  in  very  few  cases  has  a  divorce  been  made 
absolute.  No  State,  in  civilised  countries,  now  assists  in  the 
propagation  of  doctrine  ;  and  ecclesiastical  influence  is  of  very 
little  service  to  a  Government.  The  civil  law,  indeed,  makes 
continual  encroachments  on  the  ecclesiastical  domain,  questions 
its  authority,  and  usurps  its  jurisiliction.  Modern  erudition 
criticises  the  historical  authenticity  of  the  scriptures,  philosophy 
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tries  to  undermine  the  foundations  of  belief ;  the  governments 
find  small  interest  in  propping  up  edifices  that  are  shaken  by 
internal  controversies.  In  Mohammedan  Asia,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  connexion  between  the  orthodox  faith  and  the  States 
is  firmly  maintained,  for  the  solidarity  is  so  close  that  disruptions 
would  be  dangerous,  and  a  Mohammedan  rulership  over  a 
majority  of  unbelievers  would  still  be  perilously  unstable. 

I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  historical  relations 
of  Buddhism  and  Hinduism  to  the  State  have  been  in  the  past, 
and  are  still  in  the  present  time,  very  different  from  the  situation 
in  the  West.  There  has  always  exist. d,  I  submit,  one  essential 
distinction  of  principle.  Eeligious  propagation,  forcible  conver¬ 
sion,  aided  and  abetted  by  the  executive  power  of  the  State,  and 
by  laws  against  heresy  or  dissent,  have  been  defended  in  the  West 
by  the  doctors  of  Islam,  and  formerly  by  Christian  theologians, 
by  the  axiom  that  all  means  are  justifiable  for  extirpating  false 
teachers  who  draw  souls  to  perdition.  The  right  and  duty  of  the 
civil  magistrate  to  maintain  truth,  in  regard  to  which  Bossuet 
declared  all  Christians  to  be  unanimous,  and  which  is  still 
affirmed  in  the  Litany  of  our  Church,  is  a  principle  from  which 
no  government,  three  centuries  ago,  dissented  in  theory,  though 
in  practice  it  needed  cautious  handling.  I  do  not  think  that 
this  principle  ever  found  its  way  into  Hinduism  or  Buddhism  ; 

I  doubt,  that  is  to  say,  whether  the  civil  government  was  at  any 
time  called  in  to  undertake  or  assist  propagation  of  those  religions 
as  part  of  its  duty.  Nor  do  I  know  that  the  States  of  Eastern 
Asia,  beyond  the  pale  of  Islam,  claim  or  exercise  the  right  of 
insisting  on  conformance  to  particular  doctrines,  because  they  are 
true.  The  erratic  manifestations  of  the  religious  spirit  through¬ 
out  Asia,  constantly  breaking  out  in  various  forms  and  figures,  in 
thaumaturgy,  mystical  inspiration,  in  orgies  and  secret  societies, 
have  always  disquieted  these  Asiatic  States,  yet,  so  far  as  I  can 
ascertain,  the  employment  of  force  to  repress  them  has  always  been 
justified  on  administrative  or  political  grounds,  as  distinguishable 
from  theological  motives  pure  and  simple.  Sceptics  and  agnostics 
have  been  often  marked  out  for  persecution  in  the  West,  but  I  do 
not  think  that  they  have  been  molested  in  India,  China,  or 
Japan,  where  they  abound,  because  they  seldom  meddle  with 
lX)litics.^  It  may  perhaps  be  admitted,  how^ever,  that  a  govern¬ 
ment  which  undertakes  to  regulate  impartially  all  rites  and 
worship  among  its  subjects  is  at  a  disadvantage  by  comparison 
with  a  government  that  acts  as  the  representative  of  a  great 
church  or  an  exclusive  faith.  It  bears  the  sole  undivided 
responsibility  for  measures  of  repression ;  it  cannot  allege  divine 

(1)  “Atheism  did  never  disturb  States”  (Bacon). 
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command  or  even  the  obligation  of  punishing  impiety  for  the 
public  good. 

To  conclude.  In  Asiatic  States  the  suiierintendence  of  religious 
affairs  is  an  integral  attribute  of  the  sovereignty,  which  no 
government,  except  the  English  in  India,  has  yet  ventured  to 
relinquish  ;  and  even  in  India  this  is  not  done  without  some  risk, 
for  religion  and  iwlitics  are  still  intermingled  throughout  the 
world ;  they  act  and  react  upon  each  other  everywhere.  They  are 
still  far  from  being  disentangled  in  our  own  country,  where  the 
theory  that  a  government  in  its  collective  character  must  profess 
and  even  propagate  some  religion  has  not  been  very  long 
obsolete.  It  was  maintained  seventy  years  ago  by  a  great  states¬ 
man  who  was  already  rising  into  prominence,  by  Mr.  Gladstone. 
The  text  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  argument,  in  his  book  on  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  State  with  the  Church,  was  Hooker’s  saying,  that 
the  religious  duty  of  kings  is  the  weightiest  part  of  their 
sovereignty;  while  Macaulay,  in  criticising  this  position,  insisted 
that  the  main,  if  not  the  only,  duty  of  a  government,  to  which *all 
other  objects  must  be  subordinate,  was  the  protection  of  persons 
and  property.  These  two  eminent  politicians  were,  in  fact,  the 
champions  of  the  ancient  and  the  modern  ideas  of  sovereignty; 
for  the  theory  that  a  State  is  bound  to  propagate  the  religion  that 
it  professes  was  for  many  centuries  the  accepted  theory  of  all 
Christian  rulerships,  though  I  think  it  now  survives  only  in 
Mohammedan  kingdoms. 

As  the  influence  of  religion  in  the  sphere  of  politics  declines, 
the  State  becomes  naturally  less  concerned  with  the  superin¬ 
tendence  of  religion  ;  and  the  tendency  of  constitutional  govern¬ 
ments  seems  to  be  towards  abandoning  it.  The  States  that  have 
completely  dissolved  connexion  w’ith  ecclesiastical  institutions  are 
the  two  great  republics,  the  United  States  of  America  and  France. 
We  can  discern  at  this  moment  a  movement  towards  constitu¬ 
tional  reforms  in  Mohammedan  Asia,  in  Turkey,  and  Persia, 
and  if  they  succeed  it  will  be  most  interesting  to  observe  the 
effect  which  liberal  reforms  will  produce  upon  the  relation  of 
Mohammedan  governments  with  the  dominant  faith,  and  on 
which  side  the  religious  teachers  will  be  arrayed.  It  is  certain, 
at  any  rate,  that  for  a  long  time  to  come  religion  will  continue 
to  be  a  potent  factor  in  Asiatic  politics ;  and  I  may  add  that  the 
reconciliation  of  civil  with  religious  liberty  is  one  of  the  most 
arduous  of  the  many  problems  to  be  solved  by  the  promoters  of 
national  unity. 

A.  C.  Lyall. 
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The  courses  of  domestic  and  foreign  affairs  are  more  or  less 
connected  in  every  country,  but  nowhere  so  intimately  as  in  the 
Dual  Monarchy.  Nearly  all  its  peoples  have  their  racial  centre 
of  gravity  outside  its  frontiers.  On  every  side  external  events 
may  exercise  the  most  vital  internal  effect.  The  transformation 
of  Austria  proper  by  the  introduction  of  universal  suffrage 
has  been  recognised.  If  it  had  been  realised  that  as  a 
matter  of  course  these  internal  changes  must  exercise  a  strong 
and,  perhaps,  decisive  influence  upon  external  policy,  the 
surprises  of  the  last  few  weeks  would  have  been  received  with 
less  amazement.  British  public  opinion,  and  even  British  policy, 
would  have  found  themselves  better  prepared.  Baron  Aehrenthal’s 
diplomatic  antagonists  might  have  riposted  with  a  surer  hand. 
Sufficient  warning  might  well  indeed  have  been  taken  from 
Baron  Aehrenthal’s  action  in  securing  the  right  of  direct  railway 
communication  from  Salonika ;  from  the  vigour  and  obstinacy 
of  his  resistance  to  Sir  Edward  Grey’s  projects  for  Macedonian 
reform.  These  things,  however,  were  regarded  as  the  evidences 
of  mere  obstructiveness  rather  than  as  the  serious  signs  that 
an  innovating,  an  adventurous,  and  even  an  aggressive  regime 
had  been  introduced  at  the  Balli)latz.  The  internal  distractions 
of  Austria-Hungary,  it  was  passively  assumed,  would  still  in¬ 
capacitate  that  power  for  jx^sitive  action  abroad.  The  venerable 
maxim  was  repeated  that  from  the  Hapsburg  point  of  view,  even 
more  unconditionally  than  from  the  British,  peace  must  be 
regarded  as  the  greatest  of  interests,  and  peace  at  any  price 
must  be  maintained.  However  sweeping  might  be  the  triumph 
within  the  monarchy  of  the  democratic  spirit,  it  was  held, 
in  a  word,  that  Austria-Hungary  was  condemned  among  the 
Great  Powers  to  a  role  of  compulsory  conservatism.  However 
unpalatable  to  the  recipients  might  be  the  most  maladroit  of 
all  the  German  Emperor’s  compliments,  the  policy  of  Vienna 
could  never  be  more  than  “a  brilliant  second  ”  to  that  of  Berlin, 
and  could  not  again  play  an  initiating  role  in  Europe.  The 
events  of  a  single  w^eek  have  sw'ept  away  that  assumption. 
Austria  has  shown  that  she  can  still  act,  and  has  dared  to  act 
with  a  vengeance. 

The  Dual  Monarchy  was  supposed  to  be  of  all  Pow'ers  the  most 
anxiously  concerned  for  the  preservation  of  the  status  quo.  It 
is  Austria  which  has  destroyed  the  diplomatic  basis  upon  which 
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that  status  reixised.  Without  the  assurance  of  Austrian  support 
Bulgaria  would  not  have  risked  a  daring  coup.  Then  followed 
the  annexation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  in  repudiation  not 
only  of  the  general  engagement  to  Europe  by  the  Berlin 
Treaty,  but  of  the  pledges  to  Turkey  contained  in  the 
secret  clause  of  1878,  and  repeated  with  less  emphasis 
in  the  Convention  of  1879.  In  preparing  this  action 
Baron  Aehrenthal  took  certain  Powers  into  his  confidence, 
but  not  others.  This  country  was  conspicuously  ignored.  Xot 
only  so.  Baron  Aehrenthal’ s  refusal  to  regard  our  signature  to 
the  Treaty  of  Berlin  as  a  ihatter  of  practical  importance  is 
described  by  the  organs  of  the  Ballplatz  as  a  deliberate  blow  at 
British  influence.  The  Austro-Hungarian  Minister  must  have  been 
perfectly  well  aware  that  the  Servian  race — already  as  effectually 
vivisected  by  the  original  occupation  of  Bosnia  and  Herze¬ 
govina  as  was  Poland  by  the  first  partition — would  be  thrown 
into  a  perilous  agitation  w^hich  would  not  soon  subside ;  that 
Montenegro  and  Crete  would  repudiate  in  their  turn  such  clauses 
of  the  Berlin  Treaty  as  affected  them ;  that  in  view’  of  the 
relations  existing  betw’een  Turkey  and  Bulgaria  the  peace  of  all 
Europe  would  hang  upon  a  hair ;  that  a  heavy  blow’  would  be 
struck  at  the  prestige  of  the  reform  movement  in  the  Ottoman 
Empire;  that  the  danger  of  a  ]Mussulman  reaction,  almost 
certain  in  any  case  to  lift  its  head  sooner  or  later,  would  be 
hastened  and  increased.  All  this  Baron  Aehrenthal  well  knew’. 

If  this  w’ere  all,  it  w’ould  argue  that  external  affairs  at 
Vienna  are  once  more  in  the  hands  of  a  personality  to  be 
reckoned  w’ith,  and  capable  of  action  certain  to  disturb 
Europe  to  its  depths.  The  Neue  Freie  Presse,  once  more  a 
semi-official  organ,  not  obscurely  hints  that  all  contingencies  have 
been  considered  and  provided  for  with  triumphant  ability ;  that 
more  far-reaching  plans  than  the  w’orld  generally  suspects  have 
been  framed ;  that  the  epoch  of  passive  adhesion  to  the  status 
quo  is  at  an  end  for  more  than  one  Pow’er.  This  is  not  directly 
stated,  but  this  or  nothing  is  meant  by  the  unmistakable  sug¬ 
gestion  of  the  Neue  Freie  Presse  that  M.  Isvolsky  and  Baron 
Aehrenthal  have  arrived  at  a  tacit  but  tolerably  comprehensive 
understanding. 

Many  ninepins  have  gone  down  before  the  balls  set  rolling  by  Baron 
V.  Aehrenthal.  The  tumult  that  now  prevents  a  clear  survey  will  pass 
away.  Then  it  will  perhaps  be  seen  that  new  connections  between  the 
nations  have  become  necessary,  and  that  an  Austria-Hungary  which  does 
not  mean  to  go  to  Salonika,  will  probably  be  more  powerful  in  the  Balkans 
than  before.  If  we  could  only  live  to  see  what  the  memoirs  will  have 
to  say  as  to  the  conversation  between  Baron  v.  Aehrenthal  and  M.  Isvolsky 
at  Buchlau  I  The  discussion  was  perhaps  not  so  important  as  at  the 
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memoiablc  interview  between  the  Emperors  at  Alexandrovo,  where  the 
germ  of  tlie  Double  Insurance  Treaty  between  Germany  and  Russia  was 
already  dimly  revealed.  Nevertheless,  important  traces  upon  the  relations 
between  Austria  and  Russia  will  remain  from  Buchlau.  Changes  are 
preparing,  and  the  great  interests  brought  into  play  show  to  the  world  that 
the  policy  of  ententes  has  arrived  at  its  turning  point. 

This  may  be  no  more  than  a  verbal  game  of  diplomatic  bluff 
rather  poorly  played  by  the  sort  of  journalism  that  is  more 
vivacious  than  adroit.  But  it  would  be  unwise  to  underestimate 
the  usefulness  of  the  indications  it  affords.  It  may  exaggerate 
Baron  Aehrenthal’s  ability,  and  distort  his  achievements  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  facts,  but  it  had  better  be  taken  as  a  fairly  clear 
guide  to  the  mind  and  temperament  of  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Foreign  INIinister.  To  acquire  a  closer  view  of  his  position  and 
purposes  we  must  go  a  little  back. 

On  October  2'2nd,  1906,  almost  exactly  two  years  ago.  Count 
Goluchowski  was  threatened  by  an  adverse  vote  in  the  delega¬ 
tions,  and  resigned  after  many  years  in  office.  It  was  the  fall 
of  a  system  as  well  as  of  a  man.  His  successor  was  Baron 
Aehrenthal,  who  had  been  for  a  long  time  Ambassador  in  St. 
Petersburg,  and  who  knows  Eussia  through  and  through,  prob¬ 
ably  as  well  as  the  Tsardom  is  known  to  any  person  living.  The 
hour  was  critical.  Universal  suffrage  was  about  to  be  adopted 
in  Austria — the  boldest  electoral  leap  in  the  dark  ever  taken  by 
any  country.  But  the  happy  results  soon  afterwards  won  were 
not  yet  certain.  The  recent  struggle  between  Hungary  and  its 
sovereign  had  seemed  to  prophesy  the  doom  of  Dualism,  and 
few  dared  to  think  out  a  system  that  could  replace  it.  Count 
Goluchowski  had  retired  in  the  face  of  the  total  failure  of 
his  policy  with  regard  to  Servia.  A  customs  union  between 
that  country  and  Bulgaria  had  been  threatened.  The  com¬ 
mercial  war  at  once  declared  by  Austria-Hungary  against  Servia 
had  utterly  failed  to  bring  the  Servians  to  their  knees.  To  the 
amazement  of  the  Ballplatz,  the  little  kingdom  secured  through 
French  support  fresh  markets  for  its  pork,  holding  its  own  with 
unprecedented  vigour  against  that  economic  "boycott  of  a  whole 
people  which  Vienna  hitherto  had  always  found  an  equally  easy 
and  crushing  method  of  coercion.  This  result  was  received  with 
exultation  by  that  vast  majority  of  the  Servian  race — including 
the  Croats,  of  the  same  stock,  though  of  a  different  religion — 
which  is  already  under  Hapsburg  rule.  To  grasp  the  full 
significance  of  this  fact  and  what  has  followed,  it  must  be 
thoroughly  understood  that  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  form  the 
very  heart  of  that  Greater  Servia  or  Greater  Serbo-Croatia  which 
is  the  political  ideal  of  nearly  nine  millions  of  people. 
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This  huge  mass  is,  in  one  sense,  a  geographical  expression,  for 
the  Serbo-Croats  are  divided  into  sections  variously  ruled  from 
Vienna,  Serajevo,  and  Agram,  from  Belgrade  and  Cettigne. 
Less  than  a  third  part  of  the  whole  race  is  independent  under 
King  Peter  or  Prince  Nicholas.  More  than  two-thirds  of  it  is 
under  German  or  Magyar  ascendancy.  Yet  all  these  lines  of 
demarcation  are  as  artificial  as  the  diplomatic  frontiers  separating 
the  several  divisions  of  the  Poles.  The  Serbo-Croats  also 
form  a  continuous  racial  block,  filling  up  the  territory  between 
the  Danube  and  the  Adriatic — capable  either  of  commanding  or. 
closing  the  route  to  Salonica,  according  as  the  region  does  or 
does  not  remain  to  a  sufficient  extent  under  Austro-Hungarian 
control.  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  are  the  heart,  then,  of  the 
Serbo-Croat  lands.  They  are  the  key  to  the  Servian  problem, 
and  that  problem  -as  we  shall  realise  if  we  remember  that  the 
Servian  kingdom  is  only  a  minor  fragment  of  it — is  without 
exception  the  most  interesting,  the  most  complicated,  and  accord¬ 
ing  as  it  may  be  handled,  will  prove  either  the  most  promising  or 
the  most  dangerous  part  of  the  whole  Austrian  question.  The 
region  of  the  South  Slavs  has  often  been  called,  not  untruly,  the 
Achilles  heel  of  Hapsburg  ix)wer ;  though  it  is  equally  true  that 
the  federal  policy  sui)posed  to  be  contemplated  by  the  Archduke 
Franz  Ferdinand  might  once  more  make  the  Serbo-Croats,  as 
against  the  ^Magyars,  the  spear-point  of  that  Power.  This,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  present  writer,  is  the  real  clue  to  recent 
developments.  Throughout  the  two  years  in  which  Baron 
Aehrenthal  has  held  office,  the  Serbo-Croat  question  has  been 
with  him  in  various  aspects  indeed,  but  in  a  more  and  more 
acute  form.  It  is  just  to  denounce  the  arbitrary  and  inopportune 
violation  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  useless 
to  forget  that,  since  Count  Goluchowski’s  overthrow,  the  simul¬ 
taneous  developments  of  the  Servian  question  in  Austria  proper, 
in  Hungary,  in  the  occupied  provinces,  in  Novi  Bazar,  in  the 
relation^,  with  Montenegro  and  Belgrade ,  .have  never  ceased  to 
engage  Baron  Aehrenthal ’s  serious  attention. 

At  first  he  was  not  understood.  He  began  to  act  at  once, 
but  for  a  long  time  he  was  singularly  successful  in  lending 
an  air  of  unimportance  to  his  proceedings.  There  were 
current  the  most  conflicting  accounts  of  his  intentions, 
and  he  kept  up  the  mystery  with  a  prudence  he  has 
lately  flung  aside.  To  public  opinion  in  foreign  countries  he  was 
practically  unknown.  Hardly  anyone  had  seen  his  portrait.  His 
first  speech  as  Foreign  Minister  was  as  colourless  as  a  calculated 
reserve  could  make  it.  He  had,  of  course,  three  main  problems 
to  deal  w'ith  ;  —  (1)  Belations  with  Germany;  (2)  relations  wdth 
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Russia ;  (3)  relations  with  Servia  and  with  the  Balkans  generally. 
Apart  from  these  and  other  external  affairs  with  which  it  was  his 
business  directly  to  deal,  Baron  Aehrenthal,  by  his  manipulation 
of  foreign  policy,  can  do  much  as  we  have  seen  to  determine 
the  lines  upon  which  the  reorganisation  of  the  Hapsburg 
dominions  must  ultimately  take  place — if  the  break-up  is  indeed 
to  be  avoided,  and  if  a  splendid  renaissance  is  to  be  realised.  In 
all  these  things  rumour  was  true  when  it  declared  Count  Golu- 
chowski’s  successor  to  be  the  heir-apparent’s  man.  The  real 
Baron  Aehrenthal  we  now  know,  nor  can  there  be  any  reasonable 
doubt  as  to  his  objects,  or  as  to  the  methods  by  which  he  will 
endeavour  to  approach  still  nearer  to  them. 

It  is  knowm  that  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph,  wdth  admirable 
sagacity,  has  already  transferred  much  of  the  responsibility,  if 
not  the  name  of  sovereignty,  to  his  heir.  It  would  hardly  be 
too  much  to  say  that  the  influence  of  the  future  Emperor-King 
is  already  paramount  with  regard  to  all  new  developments  of 
policy.  In  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  reign,  Francis  Joseph  has 
only  one  desire.  He  has  devoted  the  closing  period  of  his  life 
with  quiet  moral  heroism  to  removing  difQculty  after  difficulty 
from  the  path  of  his  successor,  that  his  own  withdrawal  from 
the  mortal  scene  may  make  as  little  change  as  possible,  and  the 
new  reign  begin  with  every  initial  advantage.  The  aged  Kaiser’s 
prestige  is  a  priceless  solvent  of  problems,  and  even  yet  there  may 
be  surprises.  While  Francis  Joseph  is  on  the  throne  things  may 
be  done  with  impunity  which  his  successor  could  only  attempt 
at  the  greatest  hazard  to  the  existence  of  his  dominion.  Now' 
of  the  ideas  of  the  Archduke  Franz  Ferdinand,  Baron  Aehrenthal 
is  the  exponent ;  and  those  ideas  are  characterised  through 
and  through  by  the  democratic  Imperialism  advocated  by 
every  successful  political  leader  in  our  time.  Based  upon 
universal  suffrage  and  racial  equality,  the  Austria-Hungary  of 
the  future  is  to  be  a  federal,  not  a  dual  system.  Its  Imperial 
unity,  paradoxical  as  the  statement  may  seem,  ean  only  be 
restored  by  such  an  increased  division  of  its  parts  as  would  mean 
the  effeetive  subordination  of  every  one  of  them.  And  Imperial 
Austria  is  to  be  not  only  a  vital  and  progressive  State  within. 
Without  it  is  to  be  an  independent,  active,  and  expanding  Power. 
Franz  Ferdinand  is  now'  forty-five.  No  man  ever  passed 
through  a  more  thorough  education  for  the  duties  of  coming 
rulership.  He  was  never  so  popular  as  to-day  among  the  great 
majority  of  his  future  subjects.  He  is  believed  to  have  been  the 
most  resolute  promoter  of  the  universal  suffrage  which  has  re¬ 
stored  to  Austria  the  sense  of  life.  He  is  thought  to  be  behind 
the  foreign  policy  which  is  looked  upon  as  having  at  a  stroke 
reasserted  Austria’s  rightful  influence  in  the  w'orld.  He  is 
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believed  to  entertain  plans  which  will  restore  the  Dual  Empire 
to  the  power  and  glory  it  possessed  before  Sadowa — which  will 
enable  it  to  hold  the  balance  in  Continental  affairs,  and,  above 
all,  to  decide  the  destiny  of  the  Eastern  question. 

From  this  point  of  view,  then,  the  different  phases  of  the 
policy  pursued  by  the  Ballplatz  in  the  last  two  years  appear  as 
successive  revelations,  both  of  Baron  Aehrenthal’s  owm  methods, 
and  of  the  ideas  he  holds  in  common  with  the  heir-apparent.*  The 
first  question  asked  w^as  whether  he  would  make  any  change  in 
Count  Goluchow’ski’s  system.  That  w’as  a  system  of  absolute 
subservience  to  Berlin,  joined  to  a  renunciation,  by  agreement 
with  Eussia,  of  active  effort  in  the  Balkans.  This  policy 
w’as  meant  to  play  for  safety.  It  meant  temporary  safety 
but  no  more.  It  made  no  provision  for  the  future.  It 
amounted  to  a  partial  abdication  of  independence.  For 
this  Count  Goluchow^ski  was  not  exclusively  to  blame. 
He  inherited  the  defensive  tendency  from  Count  Kalnoky. 
Both  perhaps  interpreted  the  temperament  of  their  Sovereign 
in  his  later  years.  Both  w’ere  hampered  by  the  fierce¬ 
ness  of  internal  dissensions.  Baron  Aehrenthal  went  back 
beyond  the  methods  of  his  three  immediate  predecessors.  He 
resumed  the  threads  wEere  they  had  been  dropped  by  Andrassy 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  before. 

When  Baron  Aehrenthal  w’as  ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg  he 
had  a  bad  press  among  the  German  newspapers.  It  was  main¬ 
tained  by  many,  wdio  only  judged  him  by  his  outer  attitude  and 
by  the  temporary  circumstances,  that  he  w’ould  be  decisively  pro- 
Eussian.  Others,  and  these  w’ere  at  least  somewhat  nearer  the 
mark,  were  of  the  opinion  that  he  proved  himself  a  consummate 
ambassador  by  his  apparent  sympathy  with  the  particular 
country  to  which  he  was  accredited,  but  that  the  loyalty  with 
which  he  interpreted  the  policy  of  his  Government  was  no 
sufficient  indication  of  his  own  opinions.  According  to  these 
observers,  Baron  Aehrenthal  would  lean  decidedly  towards 
Germany.  In  any  case,  he  was  to  be  either  far  more  pro- 
Eussian  or  far  more  pro-German  than  his  predecessor.  It  may 
now  be  said  wuth  tolerable  safety  that  both  these  estimates 
missed  the  fact.  The  truth  lay  between  them.  Baron  Aehren¬ 
thal  holds,  wdth  profoundly  good  judgment,  that  at  present 
nothing  can  replace  the  advantages  secured  to  Austria  by  the 
Triple  Alliance.  He  has  accordingly  from  the  outset  taken  every 
occasion  to  emphasise  the  paramount  importance  of  good  rela¬ 
tions  with  Berlin.  He  has  had  notable  success  in  improving 
relations  with  Eome.  He  has,  beyond  all  question,  breathed 
into  the  Triple  Alliance  something  more  of  reality  and  vigour 
than  that  compact  had  possessed  since  the  beginning  of  the 
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system  of  ententes  which  it  is  one  of  his  professed  purposes  to 
destroy.  He  has  thus  rendered  to  Berlin  very  considerable 
services,  though  in  a  way  that  shows  incidentally  how  absurd 
and  insincere  is  the  cry  that  Germany  is  isolated  because 

England  has  made  definite  arrangements  for  the  maintenance  of 
peace  with  France  and  Russia.  If  Baron  Aehrenthal  unmis¬ 
takably  served  the  interests  of  Berlin  he  did  this  under  the 
conviction  that  he  was  serving  the  interests  of  his  own  country 
to  a  more  than  equivalent  extent.  He  revivified  the  Triple 
Alliance,  not  because  he  is  pro-German,  but  because  he  is 

simply  pro-Austrian.  He  looks  to  a  goal  far  beyond  his  imme¬ 
diate  purposes — and  not  necessarily  in  a  line  with  them. 

In  one  word,  Baron  Aehrenthal,  since  he  entered  the  Ball- 
platz,  has  aimed  more  and  more  definitely  at  a  very  great  and 

very  legitimate  object.  If  he  can  achieve  it,  his  name  will  be 

well  remembered.  He  docs  not  wish  to  lean  either  upon  Germany 
or  upon  Russia.  He  desires  to  make  Austria  more  independent 
of  both  and  more  equal  with  either  than  she  has  ever  been 
during  the  present  generation.  But  though  Baron  Aehrenthal 
has  been  impartial  in  spirit  he  could  not  be  so  in  the  means  he 
employs.  He  is  not  anti-Russian  in  temper.  His  present 
business  is  to  act  as  though  he  were  no  less  systematically  anti- 
Russian  than  Andrassy,  and  to  press  an  active  policy  up  to 
the  limits  of  safety — wuth  the  calculated  boldness  that  intends 
to  stop  short  of  blind  temerity,  but  may  easily  find  that  it  has 
stepped  the  one  fatal  inch  too  far.  To  restore  the  independent 
and  equal  position  of  Austria-Hungary  in  the  circle  of  the  great 
Powers,  there  was  but  one  way.  That  way  lay  in  the  direction 
of  taking  the  utmost  possible  advantage  of  the  temporary  diffi¬ 
culties  of  Russia.  If  possible,  the  Andrassy  method  is  to  be 
pursued.  That  statesman  secured,  without  striking  a  blow',  the 
consent  of  St.  Petersburg  to  the  occupation — the  “  annexation,” 
as  we  now'  call  it — of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina.  In  1878  Russia, 
having  fought  a  victorious  w'ar,  was  deprived  of  all  the  fruits  of 
victory.  Austria,  w’ithout  going  to  w^ar,  w'as  presented  with 
splendid  provinces  opening  up  a  still  more  splendid  prospect.  Of 
the  principle  that  Russia’s  difficulty  is  Austria’s  opportunity, 
Baron  Aehrenthal  will  make  a  similarly  successful  application 
if  he  can. 

Up  to  the  present  he  has  defeated  M.  Isvolsky  with  ease. 
The  two  statesmen  are  so  well  acquainted  that  a  certain  free¬ 
masonry  exists  between  them.  A  glance  or  a  pressure  of  the 
hand  in  those  circumstances  may  save  some  compromising 
sentences,  and  may  yet  be  a  language  perfectly  understood 
between  those  who  exchange  it.  M.  Isvolsky  and  Baron 
Aehrenthal  alike  mean  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other  to 
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play  a  complicated  game,  but  M.  Isvolsky  has  shown  less  funda¬ 
mental  decision  in  developing  the  opjwrtunities  alforded  him  by 
the  Triple  entente,  and  the  Austrian  has  been  the  colder 
psychologist  of  the  two,  and  up  to  the  present  the  better  tactician. 
The  reason  is  simple.  Baron  Aehrenthal  knows  Russia,  as  we 
have  said,  as  well  as  it  is  knowm  to  any  foreigner.  He  is 
credited  by  some  who  know'  him  with  the  belief  that 
Russia  is  a  quantite  negligenhle,  and  will  remain  so  for 
an  indefinite  period ;  that  the  causes  which  led  to  the 
disasters  in  Manchuria  would  lead  to  as  complete  a 
catastrophe  in  Europe.  This  theory  is  w'ell  known  to  be 
held  even  more  strongly  in  Berlin,  where  it  is  sedulously 
preached  by  Baltic  Germans.  They  belong  to  a  race  which  has 
supplied  the  Tsars  in  the  past  with  some  of  their  ablest  servants. 
They  have  a  hereditary  knowledge  of  Russian  conditions. 
Their  hostility  sharpens  their  insight  into  Slav  w'eaknesses  and 
— though  this  is  less  recognised  in  Berlin — tends  to  blind  them  to 
Slav  qualities.  Both  in  Berlin  and  Vienna,  however,  the  prevailing 
opinion  among  the  political  and  military  experts  is  that  Russia 
for  many  years  yet  w'ill  not  dare  to  wage  an  offensive  w’ar,  and 
would  march  if  she  did  to  the  greatest  overthrow'  the  Slavs  have 
ever  know'n  since  the  Tartar  conquests  in  the  north  and  the 
Turkish  in  the  south.  This  opinion  leaves  out  of  account  the 
fact  that  with  French  and  British  support  Russia  would  be 
interminably  formidable  in  spite  of  a  succession  of  isolated 
disasters.  She  could  reconstitute  armies  again  and  again.  Add 
to  this  the  certainty  that  Russia  would  enter  a  struggle  against 
Berlin  and  Vienna  with  an  elemental  enthusiasm  such  as  her 
Slav  masses  have  never  yet  known.  That  is  the  one  ordeal, 
that  whether  it  led  immediately  to  defeat  or  victory  would 
probably  mean  for  Russia  the  great  aw'akening.  From  that 
moment  the  Slav  race  as  a  w'hole  would  begin  to  come  to  its 
own.  But  all  that  is  music  of  the  future.  Baron  Aehrenthal 
does  not  ignore  these  possibilities.  He  takes  short  view's.  He 
believes  that  he  can  pursue  an  apparently  hazardous  iwlicy 
without  any  real  risk.  He  holds  that  Russian  diplomacy  is  no 
longer  inspired  by  fundamental  self-confidence,  and  that  there 
will  be  no  war.  Russia  upon  this  calculation  can  be  compelled 
to  compromise  after  compromise.  In  this  process  Austria- 
Hungary,  ow'ing  to  the  superior  efficiency  of  its  State  organisa¬ 
tion,  will  steadily  gain  in  relative  strength.  Upon  this  theory, 
before  Russia  has  become  a  State  as  formidable  in  reality  as 
throughout  the  nineteenth  century  she  was  thought  to  be,  the 
Hapsburg  Empire  will  be  reorganised  and  aggrandised  and  con¬ 
solidated.  It  will  be  at  need  as  independent  of  Germany  as  of 
Russia,  capable  of  joining  either  against  the  other  should  the 
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Slav  menace  become  threatening  or  the  Pan-German  peril 
mature. 

Strategically  based,  therefore,  upon  the  closest  relations  with 
Germany,  but  determined  to  profit  as  much  by  the  support  of 
Berlin  as  the  Kaiser’s  Government  had  hitherto  profited  by  the 
support  of  Vienna — relying  from  his  own  knowledge  of  condi¬ 
tions  and  ixirsonalities  in  Russia  upon  being  able  to  avoid  hos¬ 
tilities  with  that  Power  even  in  forcing  her  at  the  worst  into  a 
policy  of  parallel  development — Baron  Aehrenthal  prepared  for 
action.  And  here  again  the  simplicity  of  the  question  from  one 
standpoint  must  be  recognised.  For  Austria  an  active  foreign 
policy  can  mean  nothing  more  nor  less  than  movement  towards 
the  south — movement  from  the  Serbo-Croat  provinces  already 
under  the  Hapsburg  Crown  through  the  remaining  region 
peopled  by  the  same  race.  Salonika  cannot  be  reached  in  one 
Hape  unless  unexpected  convulsions  occur.  It  may  not  be 
reached  for  many  years.  Only  at  a  much  later  phase  can  Austrian 
expansion  become  in  the  direct  sense  a  Bulgarian  question.  In 
the  present  phase  the  problem  of  an  active  foreign  poliey  presents 
itself  to  the  Ballplatz  as  a  Serb  question  pure  and  simple.  And  of 
that  question,  as  we  have  said,  Bosnia  is  the  key.  Just  as  in  any 
decisive  struggle  with  the  Magyars  for  the  reconstitution  of  the 
Empire  upon  a  federal  basis — Croatia  will  hold  the  key.  That 
great  province  lies  immediately  north  of  Bosnia,  and  the  Seiwian 
kingdom  racially  identical  with  them,  and  stretching  nearly 
from  Trieste  to  Belgrade,  like  a  long  arm  still  threatening, 
as  in  1848,  to  strike  the  IVIagyars  fatally  in  the  back.  We 
shall  see  by  w'hat  manipulation  of  racial  jealousies  and  fears  the 
Hapsburg  advance  is  facilitated,  even  by  all  who  hate  it  lest 
some  imagined  worse  thing  should  happen.  Here  more  effectu¬ 
ally  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world  is  still  applied  the 
quintessential  maxim.  Divide  et  impera. 

Count  Goluchowski  had  failed  to  an  alarming  extent  in 
applying  that  principle.  The  South  Slavs  were  drawing  together 
with  unprecendented  rapidity.  A  few  weeks  after  Baron 
Aehrenthal  took  office,  and  while  the  “  pig-war  ”  still  raged,  a 
commercial  treaty  w^as  signed  between  Bulgaria  and  Servia. 
This  was  less  than  the  full  customs  union  previously  hoped  for, 
but  it  meant  a  reconciliation  of  the  two  States,  upon  whose  irre¬ 
concilable  and  unreasoning  animosity  to  each  other  Vienna  had 
most  confidently  counted.  A  spirit  of  brotherhood  had  appeared. 
Viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Ballplatz,  nothing  could  be 
W’orse.  Every  precaution  had  been  taken  under  the  Treaty  of 
Berlin  to  secure  the  absolute  isolation  of  Servia.  King  Peter’s 
subjects  are  an  imprisoned  people.  They  are  a  fragment  of  a  race 
carefully  cut  off  from  every  hope  of  expansion — blocked  above 
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all  from  that  direct  access  to  the  sea  which  would  mean  the 
real  economic  and  political  independence  that  never  otherwise  can 
be  achieved.  But  for  the  moment  the  Government  of  Belgrade 
even  in  this  situation  had  shown  themselves  not  quite  impotent. 
As  Baron  Aehrenthal  appeared  upon  the  scene,  Servia,  taking 
courage  in  both  hands,  had  ordered  forty-seven  field  batteries  and 
their  equipment,  not  from  the  Kmpp  factories  in  Germany  or 
the  Skoda  establishment  in  Austria,  but  from  the  Creusot  works. 

A  loan  of  three  and  a  quarter  millions  sterling  was  consequently 
placed  in  Paris.  A  Bordeaux  syndicate  had  already  arranged  to 
open  great  slaughter-houses  in  Belgrade  and  to  send  down  the 
Danube  a  considerable  part  of  the  exports  to  w’hich  the  Austrian 
frontier  w^as  closed.  We  repeat  these  facts  deliberately  in  order 
to  emphasise  them.  They  pointed  straight  tow^ards  possibilities 
W’hich  w’ould  jeopardise  the  whole  future  of  Hapsburg  expansion. 
Further  in  this  direction  things  could  not  be  allowed  to  go. 
Baron  Aehrenthal  set  himself  to  recover  the  lost  ground.  With 
masterly  ability  he  has  recovered  the  whole  of  it. 

He  first  broke  up  the  process  of  Slav  union  at  its  most  dan¬ 
gerous  point  by  separating  Belgrade  from  Sofia.  Coincidence 
favoured  him.  The  Petkoff  Cabinet  was  entrusted  w’ith  affairs 
by  Prince  Ferdinand,  just  as  Baron  Aehrenthal  was  summoned 
to  his  new'  post.  At  St.  Petersburg  he  had  made  the  personal 
acquaintance  of  M.  Stancioff,  w'ho  had  now’  become  Bulgarian 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs.  The  rapprochement  between 
Servia  and  Bulgaria  w’as  soon  at  an  end.  In  Macedonia  Serb 
bands  attacked  the  Bulgar  element,  already  desperately  assailed 
upon  the  other  side  by  the  Greeks.  “Divide  and  conquer”  was 
again  in  easy  play.  Servia  could  not  endure  permanently  a  state 
of  economic  war  wdth  Austria.  The  little  State  had  fought  hard 
enough  to  make  better  terms  for  itself  than  had  first  been  offered. 
Negotiations  took  a  definitely  favourable  turn  about  tw’elve 
months  ago,  and  in  March  of  this  year  the  new'  commercial 
treaty  betw’een  the  lion  and  the  jackal  w'as  signed. 

Meanw'hile  Baron  Aehrenthal  had  taken  the  first  startling  step 
W’hich  first  showed  Europe  with  w’hom  it  had  to  deal.  On  January 
27th  last  he  cast  aside  the  tone  of  dry,  bureaucratic  corrcctitude 
which  he  had  adopted  w’hen  he  first  appeared  before  the  Delega¬ 
tions,  and  made  a  famous  and  electrifying  speech.  It  was 
remarkable  not  so  much  because  of  the  immediate  importance  of 
the  accomplished  fact  it  announced,  but  because  it  announced  to 
all  the  w’orld  that  an  Austrian  policy  of  movement  was  resumed. 
It  revealed  a  sweeping  ambition.  The  self-denying  compact 
W’ith  Eussia  after  an  existence  of  more  than  a  decade  w'as 
broken  as  abruptly  as  the  Sultan’s  nominal  suzerainty  over  the 
occupied  provinces  has  now  been  abolished.  Baron  Aehrenthal, 
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using  the  proper  diplomatic  manner,  nevertheless  declared  in 
effect  that  the  era  of  a  merely  negative  policy  was  over.  Austria 
aimed  at  something  more  than  the  passive  preservation  of  the 
status  quo.  The  status  quo,  in  a  word,  might  be  preserved,  but 
it  must  be  exploited.  Under  vigorous  pressure  from  Sir  Edward 
Grey,  the  reform  movement  in  the  three  vilayets  threatened  to 
go  too  far.  An  autonomous  Macedonia  might  bar  once  for  all 
the  route  to  Salonika.  Secondly,  it  would  i^romote  by  reaction 
the  idea  of  Servian  solidarity.  Thus  Baron  Aehrenthal,  in  prac¬ 
tically  withdrawing  from  the  movement  for  Macedonian  reform, 
not  only  pleased  the  Sultan  at  the  moment,  but  served  one  of 
the  most  vital  of  Hapsburg  purposes  by  “keeping  liquid” 
the  South  Slav  regions  until  the  moment  comes  for  crystallising 
them  under  the  Hapsburg  Crown.  The  Sultan  again  promoted 
his  own  ends  in  consenting  on  his  side  to  a  step  signifying  to  all 
whom  it  might  concern  that  if  Ottoman  rule  is  ever  withdrawn 
from  the  three  vilayets,  Hapsburg  rule  will  replace  it.  The  con¬ 
cession  vras  granted  for  the  link-railway  from  Uvatch  to  Mitro- 
vitza.  The  plan  of  this  line  passing  between  Servia  and  Monte¬ 
negro  was  meant  to  make  the  separate  ambitions  of  these 
remnant-countries  more  hopeless  than  ever,  and  to  warn  all  whom 
it  might  concern  that  South  Slav  union  will  never  be  allowed 
to  take  place  except  as  part  of  a  process  of  Austro-Hungarian 
expansion.  The  following  sentences  from  Baron  Aehrenthal’s 
statement  to  the  Hungarian  Delegation  last  January  may  be 
recalled  : — 

We  seek  no  territorial  conquests.  In  the  Balkans  our  mission  is  a  civilis¬ 
ing  and  an  economic  mission.  That  is  the  more  important,  since  the  Balkan 
countries  stand  upon  the  eve  of  an  era  of  considerable  development.  The 
opening  of  Asia  Elinor  and  Mesopotamia  to  economic  life  will  always  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  an  achievement  of  the  Germanic  spirit  of  enterprise  .  .  .  establish¬ 
ing  by  way  of  Constantinople  and  the  Straits  a  colossal  exchange  of  economic 
benefits  between  West  and  East.  But  by  our  possession  of  Bosnia  we, 
we  also,  are  a  Balkan  Power. 

And  the  Minister  added  :  — 

The  line  from  Uvatch  to  Mitrovitza  is  worthy  of  unconditional  persever¬ 
ance,  because  it  not  only  puts  the  Bosnian  network  in  contact  with  the 
lines  of  neighbouring  countries,  but  still  more  because  it  will  open  up  wholly 
new  prospects  of  railway  construction.  When  the  Bosnian  network  is  joined 
up  to  the  Ottoman  metals,  our  traffic  w'ill  be  sent  directly  through  Serajevo 
towards  the  jEgean  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean.  Moreover,  we  may  hope 
to  see  within  a  short  time  the  junction  of  the  Turk  and  Greek  railways. 
This  would  put  into  direct  communication  Vienna,  Budapest,  Serajevo, 
Athens,  and  the  Pirjeus,  and  would  constitute  the  most  direct  way  between 
Central  Europe,  Egypt,  and  India. 

How  far  INI.  Isvolsky  was  consulted  before  the  concession  for 
the  Novi  Bazar  railway  was  obtained  is  not  certain.  In  any  case, 
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he  had  no  choice  but  to  consent.  Baron  Aehrenthal  had  no  objec¬ 
tion  to  the  project  of  a  new  trans-Balkan  railway  put  forward  as 
a  counter  scheme.  The  route  from  any  Albanian  port  to  Servian 
territory  would  bo  cut  by  the  Mitrovitza  line  and  would  always 
be  at  Austria’s  mercy — unless,  indeed,  Turks  and  South  Slavs 
should  learn  to  make  common  cause.  No  idea  at  that  time  could 
have  seemed  more  chimerical.  Relying  upon  the  fixed  theory 
of  Russian  paralysis,  calmly  setting  up  a  process,  as  he  thought, 
of  long  duration  but  of  sure  effect,  Baron  Aehrenthal  planned  the 
economic  conquest  of  Macedonia  pending  the  political  reversion 
thereof.  This  was  the  position  when  an  amazing  event  suddenly 
transformed  it. 

The  news  of  the  Turkish  revolution  came  uix)n  Vienna  and 
Berlin  like  a  thunderclap.  For  days  desixu'ate  attempts  were 
made  to  deny  that  things  could  be  what  they  were.  The  truth 
was  soon  too  plain.  The  palace  regime  was  swept  away.  The 
concessionaires  of  the  Mitrovitza  Bank  and  the  Bagdad  Railway 
realised  the  ghastly  possibility  that  even  the  economic  exploita¬ 
tion  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  upon  both  sides  of  the  Bosphorus 
might  not  be  made  for  German  and  Austrian  account.  All  the 
political  factors  were  altered.  English  and  French  influence 
was  again  in  the  ascendant  at  Constantinople.  For  the  moment 
the  Young  Turks  seemed  to  display  an  amazing  measure  of 
practical  ability.  The  creation  of  a  strong  Turkey  seemed  to 
be  as  possible  as  the  maintenance  of  an  independent  and  pro¬ 
gressive  Austria.  What  part  has  really  been  played  behind  the 
scenes  in  the  last  few  weeks  by  the  Austrian  and  German  Ambas¬ 
sadors,  Marquis  Pallavicini  and  Baron  Marschall,  we  cannot  tell. 
That  the  whole  of  their  influence  will  be  directed  tow'ards  keeping 
up  the  divisions  between  Turks,  Bulgars,  and  Serbs  we  may 
be  certain.  Apart  from  that  interest,  Baron  Marschall  and 
Marquis  Pallavicini  are  realistic  observers.  They  were  well 
acquainted  with  the  conditions,  far  too  much  ignored  in  this 
country,  which  w’ere  bound  to  bring  about  sooner  or  later  a 
reaction  against  the  Turkish  revolution,  and  to  create  the  most 
formidable  difficulties,  external  and  internal,  for  the  reform 
movement  and  its  authors. 

But  the  one  urgent  and  definite  question  to  be  dealt  with  by 
Baron  Aehrenthal  was  again  a  Serb  question.  We  have  no  space 
to  tell  here  the  story  of  the  great  racial  movement  during  the  last 
tw'o  years  among  the  Jougo-Slavs  already  under  Austrian 
dominion,  partly  in  the  one,  partly  in  the  other,  half  of  the  Dual 
^Monarchy.  That  movement  would  well  deserve  a  separate 
chapter,  and  has  never  sufficiently  attracted  the  general  attention 
of  Europe.  Within  the  last  tw^elve  months,  in  the  Croatian 
elections,  the  anti-Magyar  movement  swept  the  polls.  The 
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Hungarian  Premier,  Dr.  Wekerle,  had  intended  the  dissolution 
to  be  a  coercive  coup.  It  turned  out  a  very  serious  disaster  for 
the  coalition  at  Budapest.  This  was  not  all.  Upon  the 
Cisleithan  side  the  spirit  of  South  Slav  nationalism  is  fully 
awakened  in  Dalmatia  and  elsewdiere.  Only  a  few  w'eeks  ago  at 
Laibach,  among  the  neighbouring  Slaveries,  there  were  violent 
anti-German  riots.  Above  all,  the  demand  for  constitutional 
government  in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  was  already  certain  to 
acquire,  sooner  or  later,  an  irresistible  force.  In  spite  of  the 
benefits  conferred  upon  them  by  the  Austrian  occupation,  four- 
fifths  at  least  of  the  population  in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  hate 
the  Austrian  bureaucratic  regime  as  much  as  British  rule  is 
detested  in  a  neighbouring  island.  The  overwhelming  majority 
in  the  provinces  demanded  complete  autonomy  with  universal 
suffrage  and  the  secret  ballot.  By  the  suppression  of  news¬ 
papers  and  the  imprisonment  of  agitators,  Baron  Aehrenthal  and 
Baron  Burian — in  reality  though  not  in  name  these  are  jointly 
res{X)nsible  for  the  ixrlicy  pursued — made  every  effoi-t  to  stifle 
what  was  regarded  as  the  most  dangerous  of  all  the  mani¬ 
festations  connected  with  the  recrudescence  of  South  Slav 
nationalism.  The  reason  has  been  indicated.  Without  Bosnia- 
Herzegovina — lying  in  the  centre  of  all  the  Serbo-Croat  lands — 
there  can  be  no  “Greater  Servia.”  A  nationalist  parliament  at 
Serajevo  would  do  more  than  anything  else  to  make  the  dream 
of  Greater  Servia,  so  lately  but  a  visionary  and  fantastic  ideal, 
a  formidable  factor  in  practical  politics.  The  reason  is  that 
among  the  Serbs  immediately  under  German  or  Magyar  ascend¬ 
ency,  the  policy  of  dividing  to  conquer  is  ceasing  to  act.  Croats 
are  Catholics.  Serbs  are  Orthodox.  The  former  use  the  Latin 
character,  the  latter  the  Cyrillic  alphabet.  Until  lately  the 
difference  in  the  alphabets  had  proved  more  effective  than  the 
identity  of  speech.  The  difference  in  creeds  was  stronger  to 
keep  the  sections  of  the  race  at  enmity  than  was  the  sense  of 
their  common  language  to  unite  them.  For  the  first  time,  how¬ 
ever,  Croats  and  Serbs  are  showing  that  they  have  learned,  not 
only  the  necessity  of  supporting  each  other,  but  the  capacity  for 
working  together. 

In  Bosnia-Herzegovina  the  conditions  are  more  complicated. 
Kallay,  afterwards  the  famous  administrator  of  the  provinces, 
wrote  in  his  History  of  the  Servians  that  “in  Bosnia  and  Herze¬ 
govina  there  are  three  religions,  but  there  is  only  one  people.” 
On  account  of  this  statement  of  an  undeniable  truth,  it  was 
afterwards  part  of  Kallay’s  official  duty  to  prohibit  the  circulation 
of  his  own  book.  At  the  present  moment  “the  one  people”  is 
numerically  divided  as  follows  : — Orthodox  more  than  700,000, 
Mahommedans  about  600,000,  Catholics  about  300,000.  Even 
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before  the  Young  Turkish  revolution  broke  out  the  demand  for 
autonomy  in  the  occupied  provinces  was  universal,  and  the 
campaign  of  bureaucratic  repression  was  fierce.  All  the  con¬ 
siderations  mentioned  throughout  this  article  worked  together  in 
the  excitement  aroused  by  the  assertions  of  the  informer  Nastich, 
w’ho  recently  appeared  at  Cettigne  to  maintain  that  the  pretended 
bomb-plot  against  Prince  Nicholas  had  been  hatched  at  Belgrade 
with  the  complicity  of  King  Peter  and  his  Government.  This 
dubious  witness  has  since  published  at  Agram  a  pamphlet  in 
which  he  professes  to  reveal  the  existence  of  a  vast  pan-Serb 
conspiracy  against  the  existence  of  Austria-Hungary.  He 
declares  that  the  conspirators  include  King  Peter,  the 
Serb  deputies  at  Budapest,  the  members  of  the  Croatian 
Diet  at  Agram,  and  many  other  Serb  notables.  M.  Kossuth 
vaguely  declared  the  other  day  that  the  knowledge  pos¬ 
sessed  by  the  Hungarian  Government  of  the  existence  of  pan- 
Serb  plots  would  have  justified  hundreds  of  arrests.  The  Hun¬ 
garian  Premier  puts  this  statement  forward  as  a  reason  for  the 
definite  annexation  of  the  occupied  provinces.  There  is  no  cause 
to  think  the  reason  devoid  of  force,  though  the  rumours  of  pan- 
Serb  conspiracy  are  enormously  exaggerated. 

Nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  ignoring  the  gravity  of  the  question 
with  which  Baron  Aehrenthal  had  to  deal.  The  restoration  of 
constitutionalism  in  Turkey  made  absolutely  inevitable  the  con¬ 
cession  of  representative  institutions  in  Bosnia-Herzegovina. 
They  would  be  conceded  to  a  hostile  population,  more  than  a 
third  of  it  Mahommedan.  In  these  circumstances  the  reserva¬ 
tion  of  the  Sultan’s  suzerainity  might  create  embarrassments  and 
perils.  In  any  case,  the  Servian  temperament  being  what  it  is, 
Servian  nationalism  would  be  encouraged  by  the  semi-separate 
status  of  the  province.  Annexation,  while  difficult  to  carry 
through,  would  at  least  be  more  easily  effected  before  the  conces¬ 
sion  of  representative  institutions  than  afterwards.  It  had  long 
been  determined,  therefore,  that  before  a  Constitution  could  be 
granted  annexation  must  be  definitely  declared.  We  can  now  realise 
at  once  how  the  Turkish  revolution  forced  Baron  Aehrenthal’s 
hands.  For  the  particular  act  of  annexation  Baron  Aehrenthal 
has  been  excessively  denounced.  It  was  no  worse  than  that  reunion 
of  Eastern  Eoumelia  with  Bulgaria  upon  w’hich  British  politicians. 
Liberal  and  Conservative  alike,  looked  more  than  indulgently 
in  1885.  We  have  not  been  wdse  in  resorting  to  that  sort  of 
vituperation.  We  have  only  strengthened  Baron  Aehrenthal’s 
personal  position  and  weakened  our  power  to  turn  the  crisis  to 
the  best  account.  There  is  sufficient  significance  in  the 
Minister’s  declaration  to  the  Committee  of  the  Austrian  Delega¬ 
tion  on  October  11th  : — “He  was  no  tip-toe  diplomatist,  but  he 
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did  not  wish  to  be  thought  a  Hotspur.  Austria  had  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  take  matters  in  hand  by  a  situation  which  might  have 
developed  against  her.”  At  the  same  time,  the  aim  of  keeping 
an  iron  grip  upon  the  Serbo-Croat  populations  has  not  for  a 
moment  been  relaxed.  Not  sufficient  attention  has  been  paid  to 
the  terms  in  which  the  concession  of  autonomy  is  announced. 
In  the  parliament  of  the  annexed  provinces  there  will  be 
separate  representation  for  the  three  religions — Mahommedans, 
Orthodox,  and  Catholics — as  w'ell  as  for  different  social  classes. 
Thus  the  Constitution  itself  will  be  turned  if  possible  into  a  new" 
means  of  “dividing  to  conquer.” 

The  significance  of  the  annexation  is  in  reality  immense.  It 
makes  no  immediate  change  in  the  concrete  facts.  It  will 
make  a  very  momentous  change  when  self-government  follows. 
There  can  be  no  surprise  that  mad  passion  has  raved  at  Belgrade, 
and  that  wild  threats  are  hurled  down  from  Montenegro.  To  the 
hopes  of  these  countries  Baron  Aehrenthal’s  action  seems  a  death¬ 
blow.  They  are  utterly  helpless.  The  fundamental  calculation  at 
Vienna  is  that  Russia  cannot  help  them.  Indeed,  M.  Isvolsky 
confesses  his  assurance  at  Buchlau  that  in  no  circumstances 
would  Russia  regard  the  annexation  of  the  occupied  provinces  as 
a  justification  for  war.  Upon  the  other  side,  the  understanding 
with  Bulgaria  was  prepared  in  order  to  hold  the  Seiw"ians  in  a 
vice  in  the  first  desiderate  hour  of  their  resentment.  This  is  the 
real  reason  for  the  brilliancy  of  the  reception  the  other  day  given 
to  King  Ferdinand  at  Budapest,  and  for  Austrian  support  of  the 
declaration  of  Bulgarian  indeidendence.  That  supixu't  w’as  meant 
by  the  Ballplatz  as  an  anti-Serb  rather  than  as  a  pro-Bulgar 
manoeuvre.  The  independence  of  Bulgaria,  and  the  growth  of 
that  nation  in  strength,  are  in  themselves  regarded  by  Baron 
Aehrenthal  with  a  feeling  much  less  than  that  of  enthusiasm.  But 
it  was  the  best  move  at  the  moment  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
policy  of  dividing  to  conquer.  Serbs  would  once  more  regard 
Bulgars  with  a  lively  jealousy  and  hatred.  Upon  the  other  hand, 
Turks  and  Bulgars  w’ould  be  effectually  separated.  Baron 
Aehrenthal  encourages  the  Bulgars  to  declare  their  independ¬ 
ence  ;  Baron  Marschall  von  Bieberstein  tells  the  Turks  that  King 
Ferdinand’s  aggression  is  unpardonable.  Yet  Vienna  and  Berlin 
are  at  one,  and  their  apparently  contradictory  courses  support 
each  other.  Turks  and  Bulgars,  standing  apart,  must  each  be 
more  or  less  dependent  upon  their  benevolent  advisers.  Together 
they  would  be  invincible.  Let  dissension  be  sown  betw^een  them. 

We  are  very  far  from  the  end  of  this  drama,  and  for  the 
remainder  of  this  generation,  and  perhaps  for  long  after  it,  the 
Eastern  question  wdll  be  with  us  as  constantly  as  the  poor, 
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and  the  Austrian  question  will  be  an  inseparable  part  of  it.  If 
Bulgaria  is  supported  by  the  Ballplatz  it  is  only  in  order  to 
render  impossible  the  realisation  of  the  ardent  dreams  cherished 
at  Belgrade  and  Cettigne.  Henceforth  there  will  be  a  steady 
attempt  from  the  Austrian  side  to  spread  the  view  that  the 
vision  of  a  “Greater  Servia’’  might  be  magnificently  realised 
under  the  Hapsburg  Crown.  The  annexation  of  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina  has  been  most  vigorously  advocated  from  the  first 
by  the  Christian  Socialists — the  party  with  which  the  Archduke 
Franz  Ferdinand  is  supposed  to  be  most  in  sympathy.  A 
member  of  that  party,  Prince  Alexis  Liechtenstein,  declared  the 
other  day  that  the  great  mass  of  the  Serbo-Croats  are  already 
under  the  Hapsburg  sceptre,  since  Montenegro  and  the  kingdom 
of  Servia  only  include  a  small  minority  of  the  race.  “The  centre 
of  gravity  around  which  Southern  Slav  unity  will  crystallise  lies 
in  Austria,  not  in  Servia  or  Montenegro,  since,  according  to  the 
law  of  gravitation  and  mass,  the  greater  attracts  the  smaller  and 
not  vice  versa.”  A  whole  policy  is  contained  in  these  words. 
The  heir-apparent  and  Baron  Aehrenthal  in  their  private  minds 
undoubtedly  agree  with  it.  Nor  does  Prince  Liechenstein  fore¬ 
shadow  any  impossible  plans.  A  Croat  deputy  in  the  Austrian 
Delegation  has  already  secured  the  consent  of  his  Slovene, 
Tsech,  and  Polish  colleagues  to  a  significant  motion.  It 
urges  that  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  shall  never  be  attached  to 
Hungary — in  spite  of  the  traditional  claim  of  the  wearers  of 
St.  Stephen’s  Crown  to  these  lands — but  that  the  annexed  pro¬ 
vinces  shall  be  joined  to  Croatia  and  Dalmatia  in  order  that 
the  old  triune  kingdom  of  the  South  Slavs  may  be  restored. 
Hungary  would  be  held  fast  on  both  sides,  and  the  independence 
movement  among  the  IMagyars  would  be  inevitably  extinguished. 

The  Dual  system  would  be  converted  into  a  triple  system 
leading  perhaps  to  a  final  reorganisation  by  which  Bohemia  and 
Poland  would  become  autonomous  kingdoms.  To  a  great  scheme 
of  this  kind  the  Archduke  Franz  Ferdinand  is  believed  to  incline. 
When  Mag5'ars  declare  that  the  results  of  Baron  Aehrenthal’s 
policy  may  be  the  most  disastrous  calamity  suffered  by  their  race 
since  the  battle  of  Mohacs,  their  language  is  exaggerated,  but 
their  sentiments  are  intelligible.  Whether  the  new  Hapsburg 
Imperialism  achieves  a  splendid  triumph  or  precipitates  the  very 
catastrophe  that  might  otherwise  have  been  avoided,  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  the  Austrian  question  and  its  interaction  through  the 
South  Slavs  with  the  Eastern  question,  will  yet  furnish  material 
for  chapter  after  chapter  of  events  among  the  most  dramatic  and 
momentous  in  the  whole  of  modern  history. 


Calchas. 
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Eheu  fiKjaces  labuntur  anni!  It  is  now  thirty-one  years  since  I 
wrote  an  article  in  the  Foetxightly  Review  on  the  Reform  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire.  It  dealt  with  the  efforts  then  being  made 
by  Midhat  Pasha  and  his  associates  to  carry  out  the  policy 
initiated  by  Selim  III.  in  the  last  days  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  associated  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  with  the 
names  of  Reshid  Pasha  Aali  and  Fuad.  Shortly  afterwards  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin  was  signed.  The  recent  infringement  of  that 
Treaty  has  caused  the  complicated  jx)litical  problems  of  the 
Near  East  to  press  again  for  solution.  The  efforts  made  by 
Midhat  Pasha  and  his  associates  who  framed  the  Ottoman 
Constitution  of  1876  were  defeated  by  the  machinations  of  the 
Christian  Powers  and  the  treachery  of  the  present  Sultan. 
The  transformation  of  an  ancient  and  complicated  organisation 
like  the  Ottoman  Empire  into  a  modern  State  is  doubtless  a 
stupendous  task.  The  welfare  of  millions,  however,  depends  on 
its  successful  accomplishment.  There  is  no  middle  course  be¬ 
tween  wars  of  extermination,  great  and  small,  and  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  a  governmental  system  into  the  Ottoman  Empire  such  as 
Midhat  Pasha  proposed  and  as  the  Reforming  Party  in  Turkey  are 
now  endeavouring  to  establish.  Thirty  years  ago  this  truth  was 
imperfectly  understood  in  this  country.  Ijessons  of  massacre, 
however,  have  driven  it  home,  and  a  return  to  sober  and  balanced 
policy  in  the  Near  East  is  now  comparatively  easy  for  any  states¬ 
man  in  charge  of  the  foreign  affairs  of  England.  Everyone  who 
is  not  a  violent  political  partisan  must  feel  keen  gratification 
that  the  foreign  policy  of  this  country  is  no  longer  in  the  crucible 
of  faction.  Those  who  remember  the  attitude  of  many  persons 
thirty  years  ago  more  interested  in  ecclesiastical  politics  and 
ritualistic  struggles  in  Eastern  Christianity  than  in  the  position 
land  power  of  England  must  often  dwell  with  satisfaction  on  the 
|circumstance  that  such  a  line  of  thought  has  no  longer  power  to 
I  influence  seriously  the  policy  of  Great  Britain.  Many  excellent  and 
distinguished  men,  moreover,  who  at  that  time  were  of  opinion 
that  the  aims  and  aspirations  of  the  various  Christian  communities 
in  European  Turkey  should  be  supported  without  much  dis¬ 
crimination,  have  since  then  seen  reason  to  modify  their  views. 
It  has  become  clear  that  Bulgarians,  Greeks,  and  Serbs  are  not 
the  exclusive  champions  of  justice  and  humanity  in  the  Balkan 
Peninsula.  A  much  more  sound  public  opinion  prevails  as 
regards  foreign  policy  than  existed  thirty  years  ago.  It  began 
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to  make  itself  felt  in  the  attitude  of  the  late  Government  during 
its  closing  years,  when  the  practice  of  “graceful  conces¬ 
sions,”  a  phrase  used  by  politicians  to  conceal  selfish 
and  cowardly  action,  was  definitely  abandoned.  The  present 
Government  have  trod  with  greater  firmness  the  path 
taken  by  the  late  administration.  The  result  has  been  an 
increase  in  the  moral  power  of  England  to  be  used  in  the  cause 
of  righteousness.  The  credit  must  chiefly  rest  wuth  Sir  Edward 
Grey ;  but  while  not  wishing  in  the  least  to  minimise  the  merit 
of  the  Foreign  Secretary  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  those  w'ho  put 
country  above  party  to  remember  that  he  could  not  have  main¬ 
tained  his  general  attitude  to  the  Powers  of  Europe  without 
the  support  of  his  colleagues,  and  more  especially  of  the  late 
Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  and  Mr.  Asquith.  The  re¬ 
ferences  of  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  to  foreign  politics 
showed  sometimes  an  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  forces  of 
European  international  life.  This  was  very  conspicuous  in  his 
allusions  to  disarmament.  He  evidently  never  mastered  this 
complicated  problem.  He  utterly  failed,  for  instance,  to  realise 
that  the  German  scheme  of  naval  construction  to  be  completed 
in  1911  cannot  be  legally  curtailed.  The  practical  support, 
however,  that  he  gave  to  the  Foreign  Secretary  during  the  time 
he  was  Prime  Minister  will  induce  patriotic  men  in  time  to  come 
willingly  to  forget  many  shortcomings  or  unhappy  utterances. 
The  record  of  Mr.  Asquith  in  imperial  questions  is  different  from 
that  of  his  predecessor.  His  attitude  to  foreign  affairs  is  quite 
consistent  with  his  past,  and  he  is  entitled  to  the  gratitude 
of  the  nation  for  his  firm  support  of  Sir  Edward  Grey  during 
the  present  crisis  in  the  East.  Many  people  in  this  country 
when  Cobdenism  was  supreme  failed  to  perceive  that  the 
withdrawal  of  England  from  Continental  affairs  was  in  reality 
a  selfish  neglect  of  duty.  The  complete  triumph  of  their 
policy  on  the  death  of  Lord  Palmerston  was  followed  by  years  of 
humiliation  to  England  and  disaster  to  Europe.  Few  people  will 
now’  dispute  the  truth  of  the  judgment  of  Eenan,  who,  when 
he  heard  that  the  great  English  statesman  had  passed  from  the 
scene,  remarked  to  a  friend  of  mine,  “Sa  mort  marque  la  fin  de 
le  grande  politique  de  I’Angleterre.” 

Three  great  wars  w’hich  completely  altered  the  political  life  of 
Europe  took  place  in  quick  succession.  The  last  of  these  was 
the  w’ar  betw’een  Turkey  and  Eussia,  which  was  follow’ed  by 
the  Congress  of  Berlin.  The  arrangements  made  at  that  Con¬ 
gress  were  certainly  not  happy.  So  far  as  the  Balkan  Peninsula 
was  concerned  little  or  no  attention  was  paid  to  the  feelings 
and  aspirations  of  pow’erful  sections  of  the  population.  This 
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was  especially  the  case  as  regards  Bulgaria.  The  result  of  the 
Eusso-Turkish  war  had  been  the  creation  of  a  great  Bulgaria 
reaching  from  the  Danube  to  the  i^gean.  The  Treaty  of  Berlin 
divided  that  territory  into  three  parts ;  the  principality  of  Bul¬ 
garia,  north  of  the  Balkan  Range,  the  province  of  Eastern  Eou- 
melia,  in  a  privileged  position  under  the  Sultan,  and  lands  in 
Macedonia  replaced  under  the  direct  government  of  the  Porte. 
The  union  of  Eastern  Roumelia  with  Bulgaria  then  became 
the  passionate  ideal  of  all  Bulgarians.  At  last,  on  the  night 
of  September  17th,  1885,  their  dream  w^as  realised,  and. 
Prince  Alexander  of  Battenberg,  who  governed  the  principality, 
assumed  the  title  of  Prince  of  the  Two  Bulgarias.  This  was  an 
audacious  and  flagrant  breach  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  but  no 
European  Power  except  Russia  seriously  protested  against  it, 
and  at  a  Conference  of  Ambassadors  at  Constantinople  Sir 
William  White,  who  was  the  representative  of  England,  went  so 
far  as  to  insinuate  that  the  less  said  about  the  Treaty  of  Berlin 
the  better.  It  must  be  fairly  confessed  that  the  stamp  of  un¬ 
reality  w^as  upon  that  Treaty.  The  arrangement  as  regards 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  is  an  instance  in  point.  These  pro¬ 
vinces  were  handed  to  Austria,  on  whom  was  imix)sed  the  duty 
of  establishing  order  and  administering  the  territory.  The 
Austrians  when  they  took  over  the  provinces  met  wdth  a  des¬ 
perate  resistance,  but  their  government  has  been  marvellously 
successful.  If  one  looks  things  fairly  in  the  face,  it  is  impossible 
to  imagine  that  the  Government  of  Vienna  would  ever  consent 
that  Austrian  officials  should  be  withdrawn  from  those  provinces 
and  the  civilising  work  of  thirty  years  thrown  to  the  winds.  I 
can  remember  perfectly  w’ell  that  at  the  time  of  the  Berlin  Treaty 
no  one  ever  looked  upon  the  occupation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina 
in  any  other  light  than  as  a  step  to  their  union  with  the  other 
dominions  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg.  In  saying  this  I  do  not 
wish  in  any  way  to  defend  the  recent  inopportune  conduct  of 
Austria,  or  to  palliate  the  indirect  and  crooked  ways  which  since 
the  year  1874  she  has  followed  to  gain  possession  of  those  pro¬ 
vinces.  It  now  turns  out  that  at  the  last  moment  of  the  Congress 
of  Berlin  she  agreed  to  a  secret  treaty  with  Turkey  on  July  13th, 
1878,  by  which  the  occupation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  was 
to  be  regarded  as  temporary.  It  is  quite  imix)ssible  to  defend 
Count  Andrassy,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Austrian  Empire,  for 
entering  into  such  a  convention.  Nobody  knew  better  that  the 
pledge  he  gave  could  not  possibly  be  redeemed.  Baron  von 
Aehrenthal  has  recently  defended  his  predecessor  on  the  ground 
that  Count  Andrassy  only  signed  the  protocol  under  pressure  from 
Turkey,  who  threatened  to  make  the  Berlin  Congress  a  failure 
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at  the  last  moment.  This,  however,  does  not  invalidate  its 
character,  nor  is  it  any  excuse  for  playing  fast  and  loose  with  the 
Austrian  signature.  Neither  is  the  plea  good  that  this  secret 
arrangement  was  abolished  by  the  convention  entered  into 
between  Austria  and  Turkey  at  Constantinople  on  April  21st, 
1879,  in  which  there  is  no  mention  of  provisional  occupation. 
That  convention  does  not  abrogate  the  secret  protocol  of  July 
13th,  1878,  and  it  is  a  universal  rule  in  treaties  to  state  explicitly 
the  abrogation  of  any  former  stipulations.  Failing  such  state¬ 
ments  former  stipulations  are  implicitly  confirmed.  The  most 
serious  charge  against  Austria  at  the  present  moment  is  the  time 
and  the  means  she  has  chosen  to  alter  the  relations  between  the 
Imperial  Government  at  Vienna  and  the  two  provinces,  which 
at  least  form  the  material  point  of  view  she  has  administered  most 
admirably. 

Those  who  wish  to  understand  the  politics  of  South-Eastern 
Europe  should  endeavour  to  realise  the  inconsequent  attitude 
which  every  country  in  Euroixi  has  taken  up  with  regard  to  the 
Ottoman  Empire.  In  every  Christian  nation  there  have  been 
two  states  of  mind  prompting  two  different  courses  of  action. 
The  first  leads  to  a  policy  of  intervention  in  the  affairs  of  Turkey. 
This  has  invariably  brought  about  some  disintegration  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire.  It  is  inspired  by  abstract  religious,  philo¬ 
sophical  or  humanitarian  ideas.  In  the  middle  ages  it  produced 
the  Crusades.  In  our  time  it  excited  generous  but  uncritical  sym¬ 
pathy  with  Christian  movements  in  the  Balkans.  Its  governing 
motive  is  high  and  noble,  and  in  spite  of  the  steady  process  which 
has  been  going  on  since  the  days  of  the  Eenaissance  for  the  secu¬ 
larisation  of  politics,  the  sentiment  of  the  solidarity  of  Christians 
of  all  sects  and  denominations  as  against  those  who  reject  the 
tidings  from  Nazareth  is  still  a  force  in  the  world.  The  full 
expression  of  this  policy  was  given  by  Mr.  Gladstone  w’hen  he 
urged  that  the  Turks  should  be  driven  out  of  Europe  bag  and 
baggage.  On  the  other  hand,  there  have  always  been  wise  and 
grave  statesmen  wdio  wish  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  Otto¬ 
man  Empire.  This  policy,  though  it  appears  prosaic,  is  not 
without  its  ideal  side.  Its  main  principle  is  to  make  the  best  of 
the  existing  state  of  affairs,  to  avoid  violent  disruptions,  and  it 
lays  a  well-founded  claim  to  work  for  the  greater  good  of  nations 
and  for  the  progress  of  mankind.  The  earliest  representative  of 
this  policy  was  Francis  I.  Ranke  points  out  that  the  alliance 
which  that  French  king  concluded  with  the  Turk  was  a  turning- 
point  in  European  history  and  the  end  of  a  groat  order  of 
things.  The  reception  of  Turkey  into  the  European  system 
marked  the  disintegration  of  mediaeval  Christendom. 
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The  contemporaries  of  the  most  Christian  King  grasped  the 
importance  of  this  act  as  little  as  we,  in  our  generation,  foresee 
the  far-reaching  consequences  of  the  English  alliance  with  Japan. 
The  defence  of  the  ix)licy  of  Francis  I.  w'as  that  by  the  “Capitula¬ 
tions  ”  he  obtained  from  Soliman  the  Magnificent  he  ameliorated 
the  condition  of  the  Christian  subjects  of  the  Forte,  and  also 
that  he  grasped  the  necessity  for  maintaining  a  certain  balance 
between  the  power  of  the  Great  States.  Persons  whose  political 
vision  does  not  extend  beyond  the  shadow  of  the  steeple  have 
been  accustomed  to  make  light  of  this  theory  of  the  balance  of 
power.  In  reality  it  is  the  only  guarantee  w^hich  nations  have 
for  their  national  existence.  The  doctrine  that  the  integrity  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire  should  be  maintained  rests  on  the  idea  that 
no  individual  nation  should  acquire  exorbitant  power  by  its  dis¬ 
integration. 

An  essential  condition  of  sound  political  action  is  to  keep 
free  from  dogmatism.  It  is  a  capital  fault  in  a  statesman 
to  ignore  racial  sentiment,  national  feeling,  religious  prejudices 
and  convictions.  Hence  those  who  have  been  the  stoutest  cham¬ 
pions  of  the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  have  continually 
modified  theory  in  accordance  with  actual  wants  and  circum¬ 
stances.  Whenever  there  has  been  a  revolt  against  the  Sultan 
the  European  Cabinets  have  generally  begun  by  talking  very 
loudly  about  the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  but  the 
revolution  or  commotion  has  generally  ended  in  the  loss  of  terri¬ 
tory  to  the  Porte.  Various  treaties  have  guaranteed  to  Turkey  a 
definite  ^wsition  as  a  Euro[>ean  State.  The  nations  of  Europe, 
however,  have  one  and  all  at  different  times  disregarded  these 
treaties  with  scandalous  cynicism.  In  1856  three  great  Powers 
entered  into  a  solemn  arrangement  to  defend  the  integrity  of 
Turkey.  When  she  was  attacked  in  1877  they  did  not  lift  a 
finger  on  her  behalf,  and  when  about  that  time  a  serious  attempt 
was  made  by  enlightened  men  to  reform  the  Ottoman  Empire 
their  efforts  received  no  sympathetic  help  from  the  West,  and 
were  scoffed  at  and  derided  by  men  from  whom  more  judicious 
conduct  was  to  be  expected. 

The  policy  of  Austria  as  regards  Turkey  has  been  marked  by 
peculiar  fluctuations.  In  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  the  victories  of  Prince  Eugene  shook  the  Ottoman  Power 
to  its  foundations,  and  that  great  soldier  and  statesman  unceas¬ 
ingly  urged  the  Court  of  Vienna  to  lose  no  opportunity  of  extend¬ 
ing  its  influence  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula  and  to  keep  its  eyes 
fixed  on  the  shores  of  the  iEgean.  In  1782  the  Emperor  Joseph 
II.  appeared  inclined  to  adopt  a  policy  which  aimed  at  the 
complete  destruction  of  Ottoman  power  in  Europe.  He 
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lent  an  ear  to  the  proposals  of  the  Empress  Catherine, 
who  suggested  the  revival  of  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Empires.  Turkey  was  to  be  partitioned.  The  eastern 
part  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  with  the  city  of  Constantinople, 
was  to  be  the  portion  of  the  Tsarina.  Joseph  was  to  get  the 
western  lands  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula  along  the  shores  of  the 
Adriatic,  the  present  Kingdom  of  Bavaria,  the  whole  of  Italy, 
and  the  city  of  Borne.  The  Emperor  Joseph  possessed  many 
noble  and  some  splendid  qualities,  but  he  was  somewhat  unstable 
and  consequently  did  not  excel.  Frederick  the  Great  was  par¬ 
ticularly  happy  when  he  described  him  as  a  man  who  was  always 
trying  to  take  the  second  step  before  he  had  taken  the  first. 
When  he  entered  into  negotiations  with  Catherine,  he  knew  per¬ 
fectly  well  that  the  Bussian  army  was  in  a  very  unsatisfactory 
condition  and  that  the  Bussian  civil  service  was  permeated  with 
corruption.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  why,  in  these  circum¬ 
stances,  not  only  Joseph,  but  the  sober-minded  unemotional 
Kaunitz,  should  have  listened  to  the  whispers  of  Catherine  and 
appeared  ready  to  follow  a  path  beset  with  difficulty  and  danger. 
After  the  victories  of  Eugene  had  effectually  paralysed  the  Otto¬ 
man  power  Austrian  statesmen  must  have  regarded  an  enfecbli^l 
Turkey  nio  a  defiirnhlojicmhbour  During  the  GermarTand  Italian 
wars  of  Maria  Theresa  they  experienced  the  advantage  of  having 
a  weak  State  on  the  Danube,  and  neither  Joseph  nor  his  Ministers 
could  have  wished  that  neighbour  to  be  replaced  by  Bussia  or 
by  Bussian  vassal  States.  If,  then,  they  seemed  willing  to  enter 
into  an  arrangement  with  Bussia  against  Turkey,  it  was  only 
because  they  were  well  aware  that  Bussia  was  not  then  in  a 
position  to  destroy  the  Turkish  Empire  and  that  Austria  could 
call  a  halt  to  the  Bussian  advance  whenever  she  chose.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  alliance  which  Joseph  entered  into  with  Bussia 
worked  out  to  the  exclusive  advantage  of  the  Empire  of  the 
Tsars.  The  policy  of  Prince  Eugene  was  revived  in  most  intelli¬ 
gent  form  in  the  early  days  of  the  nineteenth  centuiy  by  the 
gifted  Archduke  Charles.  After  the  battle  of  Austerlitz  he  urged 
strongly  at  Vienna  that  the  Government  of  the  Emperor  should 
come  to  terms  with  Napoleon  on  condition  of  getting  his  support 
for  the  development  of  Austrian  power  in  the  Balkans.  He 
wished  that  an  arrangement  should  be  made  with  the  French 
Emperor  similar  to  that  entered  into  afterwards  between  Napoleon 
and  the  Tsar  Alexander  at  Tilsit.  The  state  of  the  public  mind 
in  Austria  in  1805  made  it  impossible  for  the  Archduke  Charles 
to  succeed.  The  maintenance  of  a  prc)X)nderating  influence 
in  Germany  was  the  governing  idea  of  the  statesmen  of 
Vienna.  It  was  only  after  Koniggriitz  and  her  expulsion  from 
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Germany  that  Austria  turned  her  face  definitely  to  the  East. 
Baron  von  Aehrenthal  is  now  endeavouring  to  carry  out  the 
policy  of  Eugene  and  Archduke  Charles  in  circumstances  of 
exceptional  difficulty. 

The  ^oal  of  Austria  is  Salonika.  The  announcement 
an  active  move  in  that  direction  was  made  by  Baron 
Aehrenthal  in  a  speech  to  the  Committee  of  Foreign  Affairs 
of  the  Hungarian  Delegation  on  January  27th,  1908.  In  that 
famous  speech  he  explained  his  policy  in  the  Balkans  and  plans 
for  the  construction  of  great  iron  highways  with  a  view  of 
developing  Austrian  power.  He  insisted  that  by  the  con¬ 
struction  of  these  railways  he  was  laying  down  the  road 
to  empire.  He  emphatically  affirmed  that  in  so  doing  he  was 
acting  in  accordance  with  Article  25  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin, 
which  handed  over  the  provinces  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  to 
the  Dual  Monarchy.  It  was  this  article  also  that  put  the  Sandjak 
of  Novi  Bazar  at  the  discretion  of  Austria  without  imposing  upon 
her  the  cost  of  administration.  Although  the  Austrian  garrisons 
are  now  to  be  withdrawn  from  that  district  it  does  not  follow 
that  the  railway  policy  of  Baron  Aehrenthal  will  be  modified. 

It  is  difficult  without  a  map  to  explain  clearly  the  nature  and 
scope  of  this  policy.  At  the  present  moment  a  railway  line  leaves 
Salonika  and,  running  along  the  valley  of  the  Vardar  in  a  slightly 
north-w'estern  direction,  terminates  at  Mitrovitza,  on  the  border 
of  the  Sandjak  of  Novi  Bazar.  The  present  Bosnian  Railway 
stops  at  a  place  called  Uvac,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Sandjak. 
These  rail  heads  are  only  separated  by  about  120  miles.  Baron 
Aehrenthal’s  object  is  to  unite  them.  i\I.  Isvolsky  pointed  out 
in  his  speech  of  April  18th  that  such  a  junction  would  give 
Austria  incontestable  predominance  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula. 
Although  the  goal  of  Austrian  ambition  is  Salonika,  it  is  true 
to  say  that  Austria  docs  not  contemplate  reaching  it  in  the 
immediate  future.  Her  policy  as  regards  Turkey  has  been  to 
keep  the  western  part  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula  in  a  moderately 
disturbed  state  with  a  view  of  getting  order  restored  by  Austrian 
officials.  Macedonia  would,  therefore,  gradually  but  surely  fall 
under  her  influence.  Besides  the  Austrian  move  to  the  south, 
there  were  other  important  and  pressing  reasons  for  the  recent 
action  of  Baron  Aehrenthal.  They  are  to  be  sought  for  in  the 
relations  between  Austria  and  Servia. 

The  geographical  position  of  Servia  and  her  actual  frontiers, 
if  they  are  maintained,  must  ultimately  make  her  existence  as 
an  independent  State  an  absolute  impossibility.  Servia  is  com¬ 
pletely  cut  away  from  the  sea,  and  cannot  come  into  communica¬ 
tion  with  the  outward  world  except  at  the  good-will  and  pleasure 
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of  her  neighbours.  On  the  west  she  is  separated  from  the 
Adriatic  by  Bosnia,  Herzegovina,  Albania,  and  chains  of 
mountains.  To  the  north  the  Danube  forms  her  boundary  line 
with  the  territory  of  the  Dual  Monarchy.  On  the  east  that 
great  river  offers  communication  with  the  Black  Sea,  but  for 
a  considerable  distance  before  it  reaches  those  winters  it  has  no 
connection  with  Servian  territory,  and  divides  Bulgaria  from 
the  kingdom  of  Eoumania.  Servian  communications  with  the 
^gean  to  the  south  are  de})endent  on  a  long  railway  line  largely 
under  the  control  of  Austrian  capitalists.  Servia  is,  then,  a 
country  without  natural  frontiers.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it 
w'ere  to  comprise  all  the  Serbs,  even  exclusive  of  those  living 
under  the  rule  of  the  Sultan,  it  would  make  a  formidable  State. 
The  inhabitants  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  are  exclusively  Serb 
in  race,  though  not  united  in  religious  faith.  The  Mahommedans 
are  more  than  half  the  population,  which  is  otherwise  divided 
among  the  members  of  the  Orthodox  Church  and  a  comparatively 
small  number  of  Roman  Catholics.  It  cannot  be  too  often 
insisted  that  the  Bosnian  Mussulmans  are  Serbs  and  not  Turks. 
They  are  the  descendants  of  Slavs,  who  at  the  time  of  the 
Mahommedan  conquest  belonged  to  a  sect  holding  nebulous  views 
as  regards  the  mission  and  person  of  Christ,  and  w^ho  in  con¬ 
sequence  had  no  difficulty  wffien  it  furthered  their  material 
interests  in  accepting  the  main  doctrines  of  Islam.  They  are 
now  sincere  followers  of  the  Arabian  prophet,  but  they  have 
maintained  their  old  social  customs  and  are  attached  to  Serb 
traditions.  They  have  continually  shown,  both  before  and 
since  the  Austrian  occupation,  their  willingness  to  co-operate 
with  their  Serb  brethren,  and  this  is  a  matter  which  should 
give  pause  to  all  statesmen  in  dealing  with  the  Eastern  Question. 
If  Austria  succeeds  in  incorporating  definitely  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina,  there  will  be  an  end  of  the  independence  both  of 
Servia  and  Montenegro.  As  was  remarked  the  other  day  by 
Prince  Liechtenstein,  the  larger  Serb  body  will  attract  the  less. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  a  catastrophe  should  overtake  the  Aus¬ 
trian  Empire  the  formation  of  a  large  Serb  State  wrill  come  at 
once  within  the  region  of  practical  politics.  The  centre  of  gravity, 
however,  of  that  State  will  not  lie  in  Servia,  but  in  Bosnia. 
Servia,  as  constituted  by  the  Berlin  Congress,  is  a  Danubian 
rather  than  a  Balkan  State.  The  circumstances  of  her  geo¬ 
graphical  position  involved  dependence  upon  Austria.  The  cities 
and  towns  of  the  Dual  Monarchy  provided  markets  for  her  cattle 
and  her  pigs.  Trade  in  these  animals  was  her  chief  source  of 
wealth.  This  enabled  Austria  to  exercise  a  predominant  influence 
in  Belgrade.  Austrian  inspectors  on  the  frontier  might  at  any 
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niomcnt  paralyse  Servian  trade  on  the  pretext  of  swine  fever 
or  cattle  disease.  Servia  became  in  consequence  practically  a 
vassal  State  of  the  Dual  Monarchy.  Austria  has  used  her  power 
without  scruple  and  has  been  quick  to  resent  any  assertion  of 
Servian  independence.  After  the  last  revolution  in  Belgrade  the 
Servians  determined  to  make  a  vigorous  effort  to  shake  off  the 
Austrian  yoke.  Considerable  sums  of  money  were  voted  from 
the  national  treasury  to  construct  means  for  bringing  the  produce 
of  Servia  into  the  open  markets  of  the  world  by  means  of  the 
Danube,  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  Straits.  An  economic  war  broke 
out  between  the  two  countries.  I  do  not  propose  to  follow  in 
detail  the  twdsts  and  turns  of  that  conflict,  which  lasted 
for  several  months.  It  was  terminated  by  the  signature  of  a 
commercial  treaty  entirely  advantageous  to  Austria,  but  the  re¬ 
sistance  of  the  little  kingdom  to  the  great  Empire  stirred  the 
blood  of  all  the  Serbs  of  the  Balkans.  The  old  causes  of  division 
exist  in  the  race,  but  henceforth  there  will  be  a  party  taking 
more  and  more  interest  in  its  common  concerns.  The  Bosnians 
and  Herzegovinians,  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of  Austrian 
rule  and  the  immense  benefits  which  Austrian  administration  has 
conferred  upon  these  provinces,  manifest  whenever  occasion 
serves,  their  racial  patriotism.  Bosnian  Mussulmans,  Eoman 
Catholics,  and  members  of  the  Orthodox  Church  have  agreed  to 
forget  their  theological  hatreds  and  their  social  distinctions,  and 
cherish  the  hope  of  a  great  Serb  country  in  the  future.  In  iSIon- 
tenegro  the  feeling  is  the  same.  In  the  Sandjak  of  Novi  Bazar 
the  majority  of  the  population  is  Serb,  with  the  same  aspirations 
as  the  inhabitants  of  Bosnia,  Montenegro,  and  Servia.  The 
Croatians  seem  also  likely  to  be  drawn  into  the  movement.  The 
signs  that  a  better  understanding  might  be  established  between 
Croatia  and  Hungary  have  vanished.  The  elections  w^hich  took 
place  last  spring  to  the  Croatian  Diet  resulted  in  a  unanimous 
return  of  deputies  anti-^NFagyar  and  of  a  majority  for  a  coalition 
between  Croatians  and  Serbs.  This  is  the  situation  which  had  to 
bo  met  by  Baron  Aehrenthal  and  it  explains  his  railway  policy, 
which  was  in  reality  the  first  step  to  the  incorporation  of  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina  in  the  Austrian  Empire.  If  the  divided  Serbs 
should  ever  come  together  they  will  oppose  an  invincible  obstacle 
to  the  spread  of  Germanism  into  the  plains  of  Macedonia. 
Salonika  will  never  become  an  Austrian  or  semi-German  town. 
The  policy,  therefore,  of  the  Austrian  Government  must  always 
be  to  keep  the  Serbs  asunder.  The  Austrian  influence  at  the 
Congress  of  Berlin  was  directed  to  this  end.  The  handing  over 
to  the  Dual  Monarchy  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  marked  its 
triumph.  The  railway  running  through  these  provinces,  when 
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joined  to  the  Turkish  system,  will  effectually  divide  the  two 
sections  of  the  Serb  race.  On  the  west  there  is  Montenegro, 
which,  if  Baron  Aehrenthal  has  his  way,  must  be  drawm  under 
Austrian  commercial  influence  and  sooner  or  later  be  absorbed  in 
the  Austrian  Empire.  The  railway  will  detach  the  Serbs  of  that 
country  from  their  Servian  brethren.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the 
railway  Servia  will  be  completely  cut  off  from  any  communication 
with  the  Adriatic.  The  new  line  will  place  that  kingdom  abso¬ 
lutely  at  the  mercy  of  Austria.  It  could  be  attacked  by  its  power¬ 
ful  neighbour  simultaneously  from  the  north,  south  and  west,  and, 
deprived  of  all  access  to  the  sea,  remain  at  the  mercy  of  Vienna. 
This  new  railway  will  obtain  for  Austria  and  for  her  alone  com¬ 
munication  through  ]\[acedonia  to  Salonika.  It  will  make  Austria 
quite  independent  of  Hungary,  and  if  ever  the  crown  of  S. 
Stephen  should  no  longer  be  worn  by  whoever  rules  at  Vienna, 
that  city,  and  in  consequence  Germany,  wdll  be  able  to  transport 
troops  and  merchandise  to  the  .^igean  and  the  East  perfectly 
independent  of  the  Hungarian  Monarchy.  In  Macedonia  the 
new’  line  will  give  to  the  Austrians  a  means  of  influence  of  which 
they  alone  can  dispose.  If  the  present  movement  for  the  recon¬ 
struction  of  Turkey  should  fail  the  immediate  consequence  must 
be  the  ever-increasing  power  of  Austria  in  Macedonia.  She 
does  not,  however,  desire  a  premature  collapse  of  Turkish  rule 
in  that  region.  It  is  for  the  moment  her  interest  that  it  should 
be  maintained,  but  in  a  feeble  and  unsatisfactory  condition. 
The  new’  railw’ay  jxdicy  also  aims  at  defeating  any  plans  the 
Italians  may  have  in  Albania.  Baron  Aehrenthal  also  proposes 
another  line  of  great  strategic  importance.  This  would  start 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Bagusa  and  run  along  the  coast  of  the 
Adriatic  to  Durazzo.  Thus  Albania  w’ould  be  brought  under 
the  control  of  the  Austrian  Empire.  This  great  policy  w’ould 
be  crow’ned  by  drawing  the  kingdom  of  Greece  w’ithin  the  sphere 
of  Austrian  influence.  In  the  great  speech  made  by  Baron 
Aehrenthal  on  January  ■27th  there  is  a  very  significant  phrase. 
He  distinctly  states  that  part  of  his  programme  is  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  raihvay  from  liarissa  in  Thessaly  to  Salonika.  He  said 
that  when  the  Bosnian  system  w’as  connected  with  the  Turkish, 
Austrian  traffic  would  go  direct  to  the  ^Hgean  and  the  iMedi- 
terranean.  On  the  other  hand,  the  connection  between  the 
Turkish  and  the  Greek  raihvays  would  open  direct  communication 
betw’een  Vienna,  Athens,  and  the  Pirieus.  This  would  constitute 
the  most  direct  connection  betw’een  central  Europe,  Asia,  and 
India.  Baron  Aehrenthal  then  used  these  remarkable  w’ords  : 
“We  w’armly  support,  therefore,  the  Greek  demands  at  Con¬ 
stantinople  for  a  junction  of  the  Turkish  and  Greek  railways.  By 
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this  means  alone  can  we  realise  in  its  entirety  our  political  and 
economic  ideal.”  I  venture  to  say  that  no  one  who  studied 
this  great  speech  carefully  at  the  time  it  was  made  could  possibly 
be  surprised  at  the  recent  action  which  Austria  has  taken  as 
regards  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina.  I  cannot  but  think  that,  how¬ 
ever  much  anyone  may  disapprove  of  the  policy  of  Baron  Aehren- 
thal,  it  is  unjust  to  accuse  him  of  taking  Europe  by  surprise. 
The  speech  made  a  great  impression  in  Russia  and  created  a 
feeling  against  Austria  in  that  country  which  may  have  remark¬ 
able  results. 

The  relations  between  Russia  and  Austria  in  the  Balkans  are 
most  complicated  and  interdependent.  The  Russian  war  with 
Turkey  in  1877  w’as  only  made  possible  by  the  arrangement  which 
had  been  entered  into  in  July,  1876,  at  a  meeting  at  Reichstadt 
in  Bohemia  between  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  and  the  Tsar. 
In  view  of  the  threatening  aspect  of  affairs  in  South-Eastern 
Europe  at  that  time,  an  agreement  of  great  importance  was 
come  to  between  the  Sovereigns.  Some  time  before  that  meeting 
a  party  of  Slav  peasants  from  a  village  in  Herzegovina  crossed 
into  Montenegro  in  consequence  of  a  quarrel  with  local  authori¬ 
ties.  On  the  intervention  of  the  Russian  ambassador  they  were 
allowed  to  return  to  their  homes.  Immediately  afterwards,  in 
concert  with  some  Montenegrins,  they  proceeded  to  make 
organised  attacks  upon  their  Mussulman  neighbours.  The  local 
officials,  instead  of  dealing  promptly  with  the  movement,  asked 
for  instructions  from  Constantinople.  This  weakness  encouraged 
lawlessness,  and  a  riot  developed  into  rebellion.  The  Russian 
and  Austrian  ambassadors  offered  their  mediation  between  the 
Porte  and  the  insurgent  leaders.  The  Grand  Vizir,  Essad  Pasha, 
a  well-intentioned,  weak  man,  had  the  indescribable  folly  to 
accept  this  mediation.  It  was  an  acknowledgment  that  his 
Government  was  unable  to  deal  with  the  insurrection.  It  con¬ 
ceded  belligerent  rights  to  rebels  and  admitted  the  interference 
of  foreign  Governments  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire.  The  disastrous  consequences  were  apparent  wffien  the 
terms  of  surrender  came  to  be  discussed.  The  insignificant 
rising  of  a  handful  of  peasants  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
war.  The  rebels  were  able  to  negotiate  with  the  Imperial 
Government  through  consuls  and  ambassadors.  It  is  not  certain 
that  Austria  actually  instigated  the  disturbance  in  Herzegovina, 
but  she  determined  to  profit  by  it.  This  is  proved  by  the  despatches 
of  Sir  Henry  Elliot,  and  of  the  consuls  Holmes,  Freeman  and 
White,  the  last  mentioned  of  whom  afterwards  became  Ambas¬ 
sador  at  Constantinople.  Austria,  while  complaining  that  her 
frontier  was  disturbed  because  the  Government  of  the  Sultan 
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was  unable  to  maintain  order,  was  doing  her  utmost  to  assist  the 
rebel  bands  by  permitting  the  transport  of  arms  and  by  closing  to 
Turkey  the  port  of  Klek,  on  which  the  Ottoman  army  in  Herze¬ 
govina  chiefly  depended  for  supplies.  The  effect  was  soon  felt. 
The  Mussulman  population  in  various  parts  of  the  Balkans  saw- 
rebel  bands,  who  were  continually  devising  attacks  upon  the 
hearths  and  homes  of  the  Moslems,  patronised  hy  foreign 
consuls  and  diplomatists.  The  Mussulmans  felt  they  were 
unprotected,  and  therefore  resolved  to  take  the  matter  into 
their  own  hands.  Confusion  spread,  and  European  diplomacy 
began  to  interfere.  Notes  and  memoranda  passed  from  one  Euro¬ 
pean  Cabinet  to  another,  and  then  the  Tsar  Alexander  II.  and  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  met  at  Reichstadt.  The  outcome  of  that  inter¬ 
view  is  known  to-day  to  all  persons  well  informed  in  European 
politics.  Thirty-two  years  ago  its  importance  was  quite  ignored  in 
London.  The  proof  of  this  is  clear,  because  negotiations  were  sub¬ 
sequently  carried  on  between  England  and  Austria  with  a  view  of 
armed  intervention  during  the  progress  of  the  Russo-Turkish  war 
of  1877.  These  negotiations  took  place  for  the  most  part  in 
London,  but  the  Sovereigns  of  Austria  and  Russia  had  come  to 
a  complete  understanding  at  Reichstadt  that  in  case  of  war 
between  Turkey  and  Russia,  the  latter  Empire  would  not  seek 
any  territorial  acquisition  in  Europe,  and  that  Bosnia  and  Herze¬ 
govina  should  be  considered  within  the  exclusive  sphere  of 
Austrian  influence.  The  Tsar  promised  not  to  oppose  any 
arrangement  with  respect  to  them  which  Europe  might  sanction. 
The  Austrian  Government,  therefore,  when  entering  into 
negotiations  with  Great  Britain  for  the  purpose  of  armed  inter¬ 
vention  against  Russia  was  simply  throwing  dust  in  the  eyes  of 
the  British  Government.  Lord  Beaconsfield  and  Lord  Salisbury 
were  the  tools  of  Austria  at  the  Congress  of  Berlin.  They  pro¬ 
posed  at  that  Congress  that  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  should  be 
handed  over  to  Austria.  The  arrangement  at  Reichstadt  secured 
the  acceptance  of  this  proposal.  It  is  manifest  now  that  its 
tendency  is  to  open  the  way  for  Germany  to  Salonika,  thus 
introducing  a  new,  abiding,  and  highly  disturbing  factor  into  the 
politics  of  South-Eastern  Europe.  For  various  reasons,  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  state,  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  immediate  prospect 
of  German  territorial  aggrandisement  at  the  expense  of  Austria. 
The  object  of  Berlin  statesmen  is  to  consolidate  the  present 
Austro-German  alliance  and  form,  if  possible,  an  intimate  com¬ 
mercial  union  between  the  two  Empires,  completing  thereby  a 
Central  European  Zollverein  which  would  be  the  means  of  opening 
for  Germany  a  direct  road  to  the  East.  Failing  Turkish  jxtwer, 
the  obstacle  to  that  advance  would  have  been  the  Great 
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Bulgaria  of  San  Stefaiio.  That  Bulgaria  was  destroyed 
by  English  statesmen.  Lord  Salisbury,  if  I  remember 
rightly,  contemplated  the  extension  of  Austrian  influence 
towards  Salonika  with  satisfaction.  I  think  he  called  the 
news  “good  tidings  of  great  joy.”  Mr.  Gladstone  will  cer¬ 
tainly  not  be  remembered  in  history  as  a  statesman  who  keenly 
realised  the  international  obligations,  dignity,  and  interests  of 
fingland,  but  his  dislike  of  Austria  and  his  theological  prejudices 
in  favour  of  the  Great  Eastern  Church  made  him  perceive  by 
instinct  the  danger  of  indiscriminate  support  of  Austrian  jwlicy 
in  the  Balkans.  The  true  means  England  should  have  employed 
for  keeping  the  hands  of  Austria  off  the  Balkan  lands  w’as  to  aid 
the  Reforming  Party  in  Turkey  to  reconstitute  the  Ottoman 
Empire.  Sir  Henry  Elliot,  who  was  our  ambassador  in  Con¬ 
stantinople  at  the  time  that  the  constitution  of  Midhat  Pasha 
was  promulgated,  saw  the  situation  clearly.  Unfortunately,  as 
is  often  the  case  in  England,  superficial  people  in  London  with 
some  literary  ability  poisoned  the  public  mind,  and  successfully 
discredited  the  authority  of  the  ambassador  in  Constantinople. 
They  sneered  at  the  reports  of  the  exjierienced  consuls  in  various 
parts  of  Turkey,  who  possessed  unrivalled  knowledge  of  the 
country,  and  whoso  reports  do  them  infinite  credit.  The  result 
was  to  paralyse  the  action  of  the  Government,  to  confuse  the 
mind  of  the  nation  and  to  provoke  a  terrible  war  leading  to  the 
unsatisfactory  settlement  of  Berlin. 

The  Eastern  policy  of  the  great  nations  of  Europe  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  interests  of  the  first  magnitude.  If  these  are  neglected, 
disastrous  consequences  invariably  ensue.  The  difficulty  for 
statesmen  is  to  appraise  the  exact  value  of  these  interests. 
The  problem  is  in  the  highest  degree  intricate,  because  it 
involves  geographical,  historical,  and  ethnological  considera¬ 
tions.  All  patriotic  Englishmen  should  recognise  its  diffi¬ 
culty  and  supix)rt  the  Foreign  Secretary  and  our  diplomatic 
representatives,  who  have  to  overcome  obstacles  of  a  menacing 
and  unyielding  nature.  England  occupies  at  the  present  moment 
a  position  of  exceptional  jxiw'er  and  overwhelming  responsibility. 
She  enjoys  the  confidence  of  the  Reforming  Party  in  Turkey  to 
an  extent  almost  impossible  to  exaggerate.  She  is  the  Powder 
the  Young  Turks  specially  trust.  If  she  does  not  rise  to  the 
occasion  the  consequences  may  be  disastrous  in  the  extreme. 
There  is  no  dignity  in  shedding  crocodile  tears  over  the  Treaty 
of  Berlin  or  indulging  in  attacks  upon  Austria,  w'hich,  however 
well  deserved,  do  not  tend  to  a  solution  of  the  problem.  The 
destinies  of  South-Eastern  Europe  depend  upon  those  of  Austria- 
Hungary.  That  Empire  is  inhabited  by  peoples  of  divergent 
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origin  and  aspirations.  This  has  led  to  the  opinion,  widely  spread, 
that  a  convulsion  of  a  disintegrating  character  wdll  follow  the 
next  demise  of  the  Austrian  Crown.  It  must,  how^ever,  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  various  States  which  compose  the  Dual 
Monarchy  would  be  too  small  and  feeble  for  independent  exist¬ 
ence.  They  require  mutual  support  one  from  the  other.  This 
involves  mutual  sacrifices,  sometimes  considerable,  but  it  is  the 
price  they  have  to  pay  for  their  existence.  Moreover,  the  people 
of  these  various  States  have  a  common  historical  attachment  to 
the  House  of  Hapsburg,  and  they  are  bound  together  also  by 
the  ties  of  religion,  for  the  immense  majority  of  the  subjects  of 
the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  are  members  of  the  Church  of 
Eome.  In  my  opinion,  everything  seems  to  point,  not  to  the 
disruption  of  the  Austrian  Empire,  but  to  the  development  of 
a  federal  system,  supplementing  the  present  dual  arrangement. 
This  would  have  various  insidious  effects  on  the  fortunes  of  the 
small  Balkan  countries.  Austria  must  acquire  no  further  terri¬ 
tory  at  their  expense  by  posing  as  a  Slav  State.  There  is  but  one 
means  by  which  the  Balkan  peoples  can  resist  pressure  from  the 
north,  and  that  is  by  forming  a  confederation  in  close  and  honour¬ 
able  alliance  wdth  a  reformed  Turkey.  Servia,  above  all,  would 
do  well  to  forward  such  a  policy.  She  is,  with  the  exception 
of  Switzerland,  the  only  country  in  Europe  deprived  of  direct 
connection  with  the  sea.  As  long  as  she  remains  in  her  present 
position  she  must  be  practically  a  vassal  State  of  Austria.  Her 
plain  object  should  be  to  obtain  easy  access  to  the  Adriatic  and 
the  ^Fgean.  This  she  could  best  achieve  wdth  the  assistance  of 
Turkey  as  a  leading  member  of  confederated  Balkan  States. 
Sooner  or  later  it  seems  to  me  a  European  Congress  must  be 
held  to  deal  with  the  affairs  of  South-Eastern  Europe.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  it  will  not  be  preceded  by  war.  When  occasion 
serves,  Great  Britain  should  be  prepared  with  a  distinct  and 
intelligible  programme,  carefully  thought  out,  which  she  will  press 
for  acceptance  with  all  the  resources  at  her  command.  It  is  not 
unlikely  that  England  may  have  to  pass  through  a  difficult  and 
dangerous  moment  in  her  history.  Her  future  may  depend  on 
the  power  of  men  of  light  and  leading  to  induce  her  people  to 
elevate  their  vision,  rise  above  party  and  sectarian  prejudices, 
and  enable  the  Government  to  use  the  powder  and  resources  of 
the  nation  in  the  cause  of  righteousness  and  honour. 

Rowland  Blennerhassett. 


CHATEAUBRIAND’S  FIRST  LOVE. 


The  author  of  Le  Genie  dii  Christianisme ,  who  boasted  that  he 
restored  religion  to  France  while  Napoleon  was  restoring  order, 
was  a  man  of  many  love  affairs,  all  of  them  subsequent  to  his 
marriage. 

As  a  bachelor  he  was  shy  and  timid.  Women  alarmed  him, 
whether  they  were  of  high  or  of  low  degree.  He  once  shared 
a  carriage  with  a  milliner,  all  the  way  from  Rennes  to  Paris, 
not  because  he  wished  to  do  so,  but  because  an  elderly  relative 
had  so  arranged  things  for  him,  and  the  lady  was  disappointed 
with  his  behaviour,  just  as  the  maid  Merceret  was  disappointed 
with  the  behaviour  of  Jean- Jacques  Rousseau  when  she  took 
him  for  a  walking  tour.  She  wondered,  he  relates,  why  he 
kept  to  his  own  corner  of  the  conveyance,  instead  of  trying  to 
sit  as  close  to  her  as  possible,  and  she  “seemed  much  relieved 
to  get  rid  of  her  fool  of  an  escort.”  Arriving  in  Paris,  he  called 
upon  a  married  lady,  who  received  him,  lying  in  her  bed,  and 
gave  him  her  hand  to  kiss,  telling  him  that  he  was  a  wild 
creature,  but  that  she  would  tame  him.  “But  I  did  not  kiss 
her  hand,”  he  writes.  “I  withdrew,  full  of  embarrassment.” 
His  hour  was  not  yet  come. 

Nor  had  it  come  when  Mademoiselle  Monet,  the  daughter  of 
the  mine  manager,  took  him  to  the  theatre.  “I  do  not  know,” 
he  writes,  “whether  I  was  in  love  with  her  or  not.  I  do  know 
that  I  was  afraid  of  her.  Sometimes,  however,  I  used  to  call, 
in  a  great  state  of  nervousness,  and  take  her  for  a  walk.  She 
took  my  arm,  and  I  think  I  sometimes  squeezed  her  hand.” 

No  more  than  that.  Chateaubriand  was  still  in  the  very 
early  days  of  his  apprenticeship.  He  had  got  little  further 
when,  landing  at  Saint-Pierre  on  his  way  to  the  United  States, 
he  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  fisher  girl,  and  wandered  with 
her  on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic.  His  boldness  reached  its 
climax  when  he  proposed  to  make  the  young  woman  a  present 
of  a  new  corset  of  Parisian  style  and  cut.  The  maiden  not 
only  blushed,  but  turned  and  fled  from  the  tempter,  and  the 
tempter  did  not  venture  to  pursue.  And  that  was  all.  Chateau¬ 
briand  had  no  serious  love  affair  until  after  he  had  married  a 
wife,  and  left  her,  and  come  to  England. 

His  marriage  may  or  may  not  have  been  de  convenance ;  there 
are  two  versions  of  the  story. 

The  union,  according  to  his  own  account,  was  purely  a  measure 
of  finance.  It  was  his  duty  as  a  Breton — his  duty  far  more  than 
I  vor,.  r.xxxiv.  n.s.  S  w 
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his  desire — to  join  the  Army  of  Conde  then  mustering  at  Cobleiitz 
for  the  pur[)ose  of  invading  France  and  restoring  the  authority 
of  the  King,  and  he  had  no  money  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
the  ex|x?dition  :  — 

“This  conjunction  of  circumstances”  (he  continues)  ”  was 
responsible  for  the  most  serious  of  all  the  events  of  my  life. 
My  relatives  married  me  in  order  to  furnish  me  with  the  means 
of  going  to  get  killed  in  defence  of  a  cause  to  which  I  was 
indifferent.” 

He  hardly  knew  the  bride  who  was  proposed  for  him ;  he 
did  not  feel  that  he  iKJSsessed  “any  of  the  qualifications  of  a 
husband.”  But  he  yielded  to  pressure — especially  to  the  pressure 
of  his  favourite  sister,  Lucile.  “Very  well,”  he  said.  “Have 
it  your  own  way.” 

That  is  his  own  story ;  but  another  is  told  by  Sainte-Beuve 
on  the  authority  of  Vicnnet.  Chateaubriand,  Sainte-Beuve 
suggests,  had  “compromised”  Mile,  de  Lavigne,  with  the  result 
that  an  angry  uncle  called  on  him  one  day  with  a  priest  and 
a  pair  of  pistols,  and  insisted,  with  threats,  that  the  marriage 
should  take  place  there  and  then.  That  story,  given  his  proud 
and  sullen  temper,  would  explain  his  instant  desertion  of  his 
wife  quite  as  well  as  his  desire  to  fight  the  battles  of  a  King 
for  whom  he  felt  no  enthusiasm  ;  but  the  proofs  are  inconclusive, 
and  the  mystery  must  be  left  unsolved.  All  that  is  certain  is 
that  Chateaubriand  started  for  the  frontier  almost  immediately 
after  his  marriage,  and  did  not  see  Madame  de  Chateau¬ 
briand  again  until  several  years  had  elapsed. 

He  fought  at  the  siege  of  Thionville,  and  did  enough  for 
honour.  He  caught  small-pox,  yet  managed  to  drag  himself 
to  ]3russels  and  to  Ostend,  whence  he  crossed  to  Jersey, 
where  an  uncle  and  some  of  his  cousins  had  taken  refuge.  He 
stayed  with  them,  gradualH  recovering  his  health,  for  about 
four  months.  At  the  end  of  that  time  ho  took  the  packet  for 
England,  landing  at  Southampton  in  1793  with  thirty  louis  in 
his  purse.  And  in  England  he  first  fell  into  destitution,  and 
then  fell  in  love. 

It  was  the  time  when  the  Terror  raged  in  France,  and  many 
of  Chateaubriand’s  relatives  were  numbered  among  its  victims. 
His  mother  was  imprisoned  in  Paris,  and  his  wife  and  his  sister 
were  imprisoned  at  Bonnes,  until  the  counter-Bevolution  of 
Thermidor  released  them.  His  brother  and  his  brother’s  wife 
were  taken  to  the  Place  of  the  Guillotine  in  the  same  tumbril 
with  his  aged  friend,  M.  de  Malosherbes,  “who  defended  Louis 
and  could  not  speak,  like  a  grey  old  rock  dissolving  into  sudden 
water.”  “One  young  Chateaubriand  alone,”  writes  Carlyle,  “is 
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Wtuuleriiig  amid  the  Natchez,*  by  the  roar  of  Niagara  Falls  ”  ;  but 
that  is  one  of  Carlyle’s  mistakes.  The  young  Chateaubriand 
had  returned  from  America  more  than  a  year  before,  and  was 
starving — or  very  nearly  so — in  a  Holborn  garret — so  obscure 
that  one  hardly  linds  a  mention  of  him  in  the  memoirs  of  any 
of  the  other  eini(jres,  such  as  Madame  de  Boigne ;  so  poor  that, 
wlien  he  returned  to  Paris  seven  years  later — “almost  a  person¬ 
age,”  as  he  says — his  first  act  was  to  ask  for  a  loan  of  five-and- 
twenty  louis,  to  tide  him  over  the  hard  times  still  in  front  of 
him. 

Ill  Holborn  he  occupied  a  furnished  lodging,  let  to  him  by 
Baylis,  the  printer,  at  a  rent  of  a  guinea  a  month.  He  earned 
what  he  could  by  literary  hack  work — chiefly  translation  from 
the  Latin  and  the  French— and  began,  at  the  same  time,  to 
write  what  ho  hoped  might  prove  a  “magnum  opus”  :  his  Esfiai 
siir  Ics  Hcrolutions.  The  work  was  very  hard,  and  the  jiay 
was  very  poor;  his  prospi'cts  were  black,  and  his  distress 
was  deep.  He  dined,  as  long  as  he  could  afford  to  do  so,  at  a 
shilling  ordinary  at  a  tavern.  Presently  he  had  to  cut  his 
dinner  money  down  to  sixpence.  A  little  later  there  were  days 
—several  consecutive  days — on  which  he  had  nothing  to  drink 
but  water,  and  nothing  to  eat  but  bread.  At  the  same  time,  his 
health  was  in  a  bad  way,  and  he  was  spitting  blood.  Ho  had, 
as  he  gra[)hically  puts  it,  “his  tombstone  for  a  writing-desk.” 

At  the  time  when  he  wrote  out  his  recollections  of  these 
terrible  experiences,  he  was  French  Ambassador — “a  magnifi¬ 
cent  Ambassador,”  he  says— at  the  Court  of  Saint  James,  and 
had  just  sat  next  to  Canning,  and  heard  his  health  proposed  in 
flattering  terms  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Royal  Tjiterary 
Fund.  The  memories  evoked,  and  the  thought  of  the  contrast 
between  the  present  and  the  past,  had  moved  him  to  tears  and 
generosity.  When  the  collection  was  made,  writes  his  secretary, 
M.  de  ]\[arcellus,  “he  emptied  both  his  purse  and  mine,”  and 
when,  after  the  feast  was  over,  he  and  M.  de  Marcellus  were 
driving  home  together,  he  lay  back  in  the  coupe  and  quoted 
“Sunt  lacrimce  rcrum.”  If  the  Royal  Literary  Fund  had  been 
in  existence  in  1791,  he  reflected,  he  w'ould  himself  have  been 
a  worthy  object  of  its  benevolence,  and  the  almoner  of  the 
society  might  have  done  worse  than  pay  his  doctor’s  bill. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Royal  Literary  Fund  did  exist  in 
1794,  having  been  instituted  in  1790,  and  its  administrators  had 
always  been  willing  to  assist  foreigners  as  well  as  Englishmen. 
Indeed,  at  the  ver}'  dinner  which  Chateaubriand  attended,  the 
secretary  rcfxirted  that  the  Society  had  “discovered  the  venerable 

(1)  Niagara  and  tlie  Natchez  ar.3  at  opposite  ends  of  the  United  Stat/e- 
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Bard  of  Iceland,  where  he  patiently  reclined  beneath  the  slu'd 
of  poverty.”  It  was  still,  however,  in  1794  a  very  young  and 
poor  Society,  and  very  likely  Chateaubriand,  even  if  he  had 
been  aware  of  its  existence,  would  have  been  too  proud  to  apply 
to  it  for  a  grant — just  as  he  was,  he  assures  us,  too  proud  to  apply 
for  the  shilling  a  day  which  the  British  Government  allotted, 
by  way  of  ‘‘outdoor  relief,”  to  all  French  emigres  who  needed 
it,  preferring  to  wander,  hungry,  through  the  streets,  to  lie 
indolently  under  the  trees  in  Kensington  Gardens,  or  to  gaze 
with  mournful  eyes  upon  the  monuments  in  the  Poets’  Corner 
of  Westminster  Abbey.  ‘‘The  bust  of  an  unknown  man  such 
as  I  am,”  he  reflected  sorrowfully  in  its  aisles,  ‘‘will  never 
find  a  place  among  these  illustrious  effigies”;  while,  in  the 
former  resort,  he  indulged  in  more  sentimental  sighs  and  aspira¬ 
tions.  ‘‘I  wonder,”  he  writes,  conjuring  up  the  recollection, 
‘‘whether  any  of  the  beautiful  women  there  divined  the  invisible 
presence  of  Eene.” 

Probably  none  of  them  did ;  there  was  no  reason  why  any  of 
them  should.  But  Chateaubriand’s  first  romance — the  romance 
to  which  he  was  to  owe  at  least  a  part  of  the  inspiration  of  Bene 
— was,  nevertheless,  very  near  at  hand,  though  not  London,  but 
Bungay,  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  was  to  be  the  scene  of  it. 

One  of  his  friends  in  London  was  Peltier,  the  journalist, 
afterwards  charge  d’affaires  of  the  black  King  Christopher  of 
Haiti,  who  paid  him  a  good  salary  in  bales  of  sugar,  which  he 
sold  to  the  best  advantage.  Peltier  came  to  Chateaubriand  one 
day  and  showed  him  an  advertisement  which  he  had  found  in 
a  Yarmouth  newspaper.  A  Committee  of  Antiquaries,  it 
appeared,  at  whose  head  was  the  vicar  of  Beccles,^  had  planned, 
and  were  preparing,  a  history  of  the  county.  They  wanted  a 
Frenchman  to  help  them  to  decipher  some  twelfth-century 
French  manuscripts  in  the  Camden  collection ;  they  offered  a 
suitable  man  two  hundred  guineas  for  his  services.  It  was  the 
very  post  for  Chatcauhriand,  and  Chateaubriand  was  the  very 
man  for  the  post.  He  applied  for  the  appointment  and  got  it, 
and  he  and  Peltier  celebrated  his  good  fortune  with  a  banquet 
of  roast  beef,  plum  pudding,  and  port  wine.  And  so  he  went 
to  his  fate.^ 

(1)  A  Mr.  Sparrow.  Chateaubriand,  curiously  enough,  omits  all  mention  of 
his  name. 

(2)  That  is  the  story  as  he  tells  it.  Local  tradition  remembers  him  not  as 
an  antiquary,  but  only  as  a  teacher  of  French,  who  gave  visiting  lessons  at 
Beccles,  Bungay,  and  Halesworth.  There  are  people  still  living  who  have 
known  his  pupils,  who  called  him,  it  appears,  “Mons.  Shatterbrains.”  Pre¬ 
sumably  he  combined  the  two  occupations,  but  only  recalled  the  one  which  b*' 
esteemed  the  more  dignified. 
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The  bracing  air  of  tiie  East  coast  restored  his  shattered 
health.  He  was  well  received,  and  invited  to  many  of  the  best 
houses.  One  house  in  wliich  he  was  made  specially  welcome 
was  that  of  Mr.  Ives,  the  incumbent  of  Saint  Margaret’s, 
Ikkctshall,  living  at  Bungay — about  five  miles  from  Beccles — 
“a  great  Hellenist  and  mathematician,”  we  read,  and  one  who 
“drank  in  the  old-fashioned  English  style.”  ^ 

Mr.  Ives  and  his  young  French  visitor  used,  in  this  old- 
fashioned  English  style,  to  sit  for  two  hours  over  their  wine 
after  dinner,  talking  of  Homer  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton  and  their 
foreign  travels ^  and  the  North-West  passage.  Then,  when  they 
joined  the  ladies  for  tea  in  the  drawing-room,  Mr.  Ives  used 
to  go  to  sleep  in  his  arm-chair,  and  Mrs.  Ives  to  busy  herself 
witli  needle-work,  wdiile  their  daughter,  Miss  Charlotte  Ives, 
sang,  and  Chateaubriand  turned  over  the  leaves  of  her  music 
for  her.  Or  else,  when  the  melodies  had  lulled  their  elders  to 
their  slumbers,  the  young  people  talked  in  whispers  of  France, 
of  literature,  of  themselves,  of  one  another. 

Chateaubriand  had  come  to  Beccles — and  to  Bungay — under 
the  assumed  name  of  M.  de  Combourg.^  He  had  acknowledged 
his  real  name  when  found  in  tears  over  the  news  of  his  brother’s 
execution.  But  he  had  said  nothing  about  Madame  de  Chateau¬ 
briand,  then  languishing  in  prison  at  Bonnes.  Nothing  had 
happened  to  suggest  the  topic.  No  doubt  it  seemed  irrelevant 
at  a  time  when,  as  he  says,  he  “felt  the  bashful  charm  of  an 
attachment  of  the  soul.”  And  so,  for  a  season,  he  fleeted  the 
time  carelessly. 

The  next  thing  that  happened  was  that  Chateaubriand 
borrowed  a  horse,  and  the  horse,  as  if  collaborating  wdth  destiny, 
threw'  him  at  Mr.  Ives’  door.  He  was — he  had  to  be — taken 
in  and  put  to  bed  and  nursed,  and  nothing  could  have  pleased 
him  better.  “If  any  one,”  he  writes,  “had  told  me  that  I  was 
to  spend  the  remainder  of  my  days,  unknown  to  the  world,  in 
the  bosom  of  that  solitary  household,  I  should  have  died  of 
joy.”  So  he  continued  to  say  nothing  about  Madame  de  Chateau¬ 
briand  languishing  in  her  prison,  but  accepted  the  good  gifts 


(1)  There  is  a  local  tradition  to  the  effect  that  he  once  drank  against  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk  for  a  wager.  Bottle  after  bottle  of  port  disappeared,  and 
when  the  Duke  was  under  the  table,  the  clergyman  rose,  rang  the  bell,  and 
called  for  a  tumbler  of  brandy-and- water,  “hot  and  stiff.”  Mr.  Rider  Haggard 
tells  the  story  in  his  Farmer's  Year. 

(2)  Mr.  Ives  had  himself  travelled  in  America,  and  it  was  probably  in  his 
library  that  Chateaubriand  found  the  books  of  travel  from  which  he  borrowed 
freely,  without  acknowledgment,  in  his  narrative  of  his  peregrinations. 

(3)  There  exists  a  document  in  which  we  find  M.  de  Combourg  reading  the 
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which  the  gods  bestowed,  and  then  the  situation  developed  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  rules.  Miss  Charlotte  Ives  “changed  her  manner,” 
after  the  way  of  maidens  w'hose  lovers  are  dilatory  in  declaration  : 

“  She  became  reserved ;  she  ceased  to  olfer  me  flowers  for  my 
buttonhole ;  she  would  no  longer  sing  to  me.”  It  was  very 
puzzling,  thought  Chateaubriand.  What  could  it  all  mean? 

There  could  be,  in  truth,  no  doubt  whatever  what  it  meant, 
and  Mrs.  Ives  could  read  the  situation,  even  if  Chateaubriand, 
being  still  young  and  inexperienced,  could  not.  She  understood 
what  was  happening,  and  she  approved.  She  conferred  with 
Mr.  Ives,  and  Mr.  Ives  said  that  he  was  quite  of  her  opinion. 
They  would  raise  no  obstacles,  they  agreed,  but  would  help 
the  course  of  true  love  to  run  as  smoothly  as  possible,  and,  as 
the  handsome  young  stranger  seemed  afraid  to  speak,  he  should 
be  spoken  to.  And  so,  one  day,  w’hen  dinner  was  over,  Mr. 
Ives,  instead  of  passing  the  bottle,  rose  and  left  the  room,  and 
Miss  Charlotte  Ives  followed  him  dutifully,  with  drooped  eyes, 
and  Mrs.  Ives  remained,  tete-a-tete,  with  her  guest.  He  was 
expecting  admonitions  and  reproaches — expecting  to  be  told  that 
he  was  a  penniless  adventurer  who  had  presumed  upon  hospi¬ 
tality.  But  not  at  all.  Mrs.  Ives  blushed,  and  then  : — 

“Sir”  (she  said),  “you  have  been  the  witness  of  my  confusion. 

I  do  not  know  what  your  feelings  tow^ards  Charlotte  may  be,  but 
the  eyes  of  a  mother  cannot  be  deceived.  My  daughter  is  cer¬ 
tainly  in  love  with  you.  Mr.  Ives  and  I  have  talked  the  matter 
over.  You  suit  us  in  every  respect,  and  we  believe  that  you 
would  make  our  daughter  happy.  You  are  without  a  country: 
you  have  lost  your  relatives ;  ymur  property  has  been  sold.  There 
is  no  reason,  then,  why  you  should  return  to  France.  While 
waiting  for  the  recovery  of  your  inheritance  you  shall  live  with 
us.” 

Chateaubriand  wept.  “I  threw  myself,”  he  says,  “at  Mrs. 
Ives’  feet,  and  covered  her  hands  wath  my  kisses  and  my  tears.” 
Mrs.  Ives  jumiied  to  the  conclusion  that  the  tears  w'ere  tears 
of  joy.  She  sobbed  herself,  in  responsive  maternal  sympathy, 
and  rose  and  reached  out  her  hand  for  the  bell  rope,  meaning 
to  summon  Charlotte  and  Mr.  Ives  to  a  tender  scene  of  family 
rejoicings.  And  then,  and  only  just  in  time  :  — 

“‘Stop,  madam,’  I  cried.  ‘One  moment,  I  beg  of  you.  I 
am  a  married  man.’  She  fell  in  a  fainting  fit  upon  the  floor.” 

And  that  w^as  all,  and  it  was  on  the  floor  that  Chateaubriand 
left  his  hostess.  He  did  not  dash  cold  w’ater  in  her  face,  or 
call  the  servants,  or  run  for  brandy  or  smelling  salts.  He  did  not 
communicate  with  Mr.  Ives :  he  did  not  even  stay  to  pack  his 
traps.  On  the  contrary,  he  “took  French  leave” — departed,  as 
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the  French  say,  I’anglaise  ” — walked  straight  out  of  the  door 
and  all  the  five  miles  from  Bungay  to  Beccles,  presumably,  since 
it  was  night,  in  evening  dress,  and  took  his  seat  in  the  coach  that 
was  just  starting  for  London,  leaving  all  his  luggage  behind  him, 
and  never  even,  so  far  as  one  knows,  giving  any  member  of  the 
Ives  family  an  address  to  which  it  could  be  forwarded. 

Such  was  the  first  love  affair  of  Chateaubriand’s  life,  and  it 
cannot  be  said  that  he  comes  out  of  it  otherwise  than  badly ; 
for  it  is  quite  clear,  on  his  own  showing,  that  he  had  been 
discreetly  questioned  about  his  family  affairs,  and  had  returned 
evasive  answers,  telling  only  a  part  of  the  truth,  saying  nothing 
about  the  wife  whom  he  had  left  behind  him  in  Brittany,  but 
allowing  it  to  bo  believed  that  ho  was  a  bachelor  and  eligible — 
conduct  by  no  means  to  be  defended  even  by  those  of  his  co¬ 
religionists  who  are  most  full  of  zeal  for  the  fair  fame  of  the 
illustrious  champion  of  their  creed. 

None  the  less,  he  was  seriously,  and  even  passionately, 
enamoured ;  and  his  English  love  affair  counts  in  his  literary,  and 
even  in  his  religious,  development.  “I  cursed,”  he  writes,  ‘‘my 
marriage,  which  had  ‘  side-tracked  ’  me  and  so  deprived  me  of 
happiness.”  He  cherished  the  idea  of  wandering  back  to  Bungay, 
and  hiding  behind  a  hedge,  that  he  might  peep  unseen  at  Char¬ 
lotte  ‘‘on  her  way  to  church”;  ‘‘a  hundred  times,”  he  tells 
ns,  he  was  on  the  point  of  doing  so.  He  also  wrote  many  long 
letters  to  Charlotte,  though  he  tore  them  all  up  instead  of  posting 
them.  Nor  was  that  all.  The  memory  of  Charlotte  haunted 
him  continually  in  his  despair,  so  that  ‘‘It  was  at  this  time  that 
the  mad  ideas  depicted  in  Rene  assailed  my  heart,  making 
me  the  most  miserable  of  men.” 

That  is  to  say,  the  peculiar  vein  of  melancholy  in  Rene  is  not 
of  French,  but  of  English  inspiration. 

It  had  also,  of  course,  its  literary  sources.  Sainte-Beuve  finds 
some  of  these  in  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes  and  the  songs  of  the 
minnesingers — in  the  ‘‘De  rerum  natura  ”  of  Tiucretius  and  in 
Hanilet.  There  are  more  obvious  anticipations  of  it  by  writers 
nearer  to  Chateaubriand’s  own  time,  in  Werther,  and  in  the 
Reveries  of  Boussean  and  of  S^nancour.  It  was  in  the  air  as 
an  exclamation  against  the  empty  vanities  of  the  eighteenth 
century  even  before  it  was  diffused  by  the  cruelties  of  the  Beign 
of  Terror.  But  gloom,  in  the  individual  case,  if  it  be  sincere, 
can  generally  be  shown  to  have  had  a  particular  as  well  as  a 
general  origin ;  and  the  particnlar  cause,  in  Chateaubriand’s  case, 
was  his  hopeless  passion — hopeless  though  returned — for  the 
country  clergyman’s  daughter  towards  whom  he  had  behaved  so 
scandalously. 
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Moreover,  Charlotte  Ives  inspired  him,  if  we  may  trust  his 
statements,  to  ambition  as  well  as  to  melancholy.  “I  felt,”  he 
writes,  “that,  if  only  I  could  win  renown,  the  Ives  family  would 
be  less  disposed  to  regret  the  interest  w'hich  it  had  taken  in  me. 
Charlotte,  whom  I  thus  thought  to  win  back  by  achieving 
glory,  presided  over  my  studies.  Her  image  was  before  me  when 
I  sat  down  to  write.  When  I  lifted  my  eyes  from  the  paper,  I 
saw  the  figure  which  I  adored  as  clearly  as  if  the  model  had 
indeed  been  present  in  the  flesh.  .  .  .  Charlotte,  with  a  halo  of 
glory  on  her  brow,  reigned  over  me.”  And,  so  stimulated,  he 
finished  his  Essai  sur  les  Revolutions. 

It  was  a  crude  work,  described  by  Abbe  Siey^s  as  “a  hotch 
potch  of  philosophical  pretentiousness.”  The  glory  which  it  won 
for  its  author  was  inconsiderable,  and  it  w'as  quite  unworthy  of 
the  Muse  who  presided  over  its  composition.  Probably  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  Charlotte — or  at  least  of  Chateaubriand’s  distress 
because  he  had  lost  Charlotte — may  be  found  in  the  marginal 
notes  scrawled  by  him  in  his  own  copy  of  the  book,  bought  by 
Sainte-Beuve  for  £40,  and  sold,  when  his  library  was  dispersed, 
for  £124.  They  are  the  notes  of  a  man  disgusted  and  dis¬ 
illusioned,  a  cynic  and  a  materialist,  sceptical  of  immortality, 
and  writing  of  the  Christian  doctrine  that  “in  any  case  it  is  a 
doctrine  which  no  one  believes  in  now.”  They  are  far  more 
likely  to  have  been  due  to  disappointment  in  love  than  to  any 
impartial  examination  of  the  Christian  evidences.  Chateau¬ 
briand  lived  the  mood  down,  and  was  converted. 

He  tells  us  himself  that  he  was  converted  when  he  heard 
the  new's  of  the  death  of  his  mother  and  his  sister.  “I  wept  and 
I  believed,”  he  w’rites ;  and  he  adds  that  he  instantly  set  to  work 
to  write  Le  Genie  du  Christianisme  in  expiation  of  his  errors. 
But  that  cannot  be,  for  there  are  obstructive  dates  standing  in 
the  path  of  the  story.  His  sister  died  on  July  22nd,  1799. 
England  and  France  being  at  war,  and  letters  having  to  travel 
by  circuitous  routes,  he  could  hardly  have  heard  of  her  death 
before  the  beginning  of  August ;  and  a  letter  dated  August  19th 
states  that  the  first  draft  of  Le  Genie  du  Christianisme — 430 
pages  in  length — is  already  at  the  printer’s.  The  length  of 
time,  therefore,  in  which  Chateaubriand  claims  to  have  planned 
his  masterpiece,  “taken  Hebrew  lessons,  consulted  libraries  and 
learned  men,  roamed  in  the  country  wrapped  in  meditation,”  and 
written  430  pages,  appears  upon  analysis  to  have  been  some¬ 
where  between  a  fortnight  and  three  weeks.  Which  is  absurd — 
more  absurd  even  than  the  alternative  story  told  by  Napoleon 
at  Saint  Helena  that  the  conversion  of  Chateaubriand  w^as 
due  to  the  wwldly  counsel  of  Dulau  the  bookseller,  who 
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assured  him,  on  the  word  of  a  keen  man  of  business,  that 
eigliteenth-century  philosophy  was  played  out,  and  that  the 
writer  who  wanted  to  siicceed  must  look  for  his  readers  in  the 
opposite  camp. 

The  truth,  we  may  take  it,  is  that  the  conversion  was  a  gradual 
process,  and  that  the  sound  commercial  advice  of  Dulau  was 
only  one  influence  ‘  mong  many.  A  more  potent  influence  was 
probably  that  of  his  friend  Fontanes — a  ci-devant  Voltairian 
whom  the  Eevolution  had  disgusted  with  philosophy — who  was 
for  some  months  intimate  with  him  in  London. 

Fontanes  had  already  trodden  in  his  quiet  w'ay  the  path  which 
Chateaubriand  was  to  tread  with  more  sublime  solemnity.  Piety 
without  Puritanism  was  the  religious  system  which  he  cultivated  ; 
and  that  was  just  the  sort  of  religious  system  to  suit  Chateau¬ 
briand.  He  wanted  a  consoling  faith  which  carried  no  onerous 
obligation  in  the  way  of  works — other  than  literary ;  and  it  was 
to  just  that  sort  of  faith  that  Fontanes  could  help  him.  The 
two  men  were  continually  together,  exploring  London  and  the 
suburbs,  talking  of  literature,  of  France,  of  common  friends,  of 
whatever  deeper  thoughts  were  stirring  in  their  minds.  They 
read  the  Essai  together,  and  talked  of  that.  Fontanes,  who  was 
nine  years  Chateaubriand’s  senior,  admired  but  disapproved. 
He  was  quite  of  Dulau’s  opinion,  though  for  quite  other  reasons, 
that  Chateaubriand  had  better  desert  philosophy  and  address  the 
religious  public.  Chateaubriand  listened,  and  was  persuaded,  and 
began  to  write  his  palinode ;  and  the  news  of  Madame  de 
Chateaubriand’s  death  only  set  the  seal  of  tears  and  the  sem¬ 
blance  of  sincerity  upon  a  conversion  already  half  effected  from 
more  or  less  interested  motives. 

Put  he  had  not  forgotten  Charlotte  Ives.  He  “wanted  to 
make  a  great  noise  in  the  world  that  my  mother  might  hear 
of  me  in  Heaven,’’  where  he  pictured  the  angels  “laying  the  holy 
work  of  expiation  at  her  feet,’’  hut  he  permitted  himself  to  be 
inspired  by  memories  of  a  more  earthly  order.  “The  recollection 
of  Charlotte  was  mixed  up  with  it  all  and  added  its  communica¬ 
tive  glow'.’’  It  would  have  been  more  proper,  of  course,  that  the 
thought  of  Madame  de  Chateaubriand  should  have  been  mixed  up 
with  it — not  only  because  she  w'as  his  w'ife,  hut  also  because  she 
was  a  very  orthodox  and  pious  Catholic.  But  facts  are  facts ;  and 
the  fact,  in  this  instance,  does  seem  to  be  that  the  msthetic  master¬ 
piece  of  the  Catholic  reaction  in  France  w'as  inspired  by  a  married 
man’s  unlawful  passion  for  the  daughter  of  an  Fiiiglish  Protestant 
clergyman. 

Twenty-eight  years  passtMl  bdore  Chateaubriand  saw  Charlotte 
Ives  again.  He  was  then  “a  magnificent  ambassador,’’  and  she 
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was  Mrs.  Sutton,^  the  widow  of  an  admiral.  She  called  on  him, 
in  deep  mourning,  at  the  Embassy asking,  “  My  Lord,  do  you 
remember  me?”  and,  of  course,  he  protested  that  to  say  “My 
Lord”  to  him  was  “cruel.”  And,  of  course,  they  talked  of  old 
times,  asking — Do  you  remember  this — and  that?  And  then 
Mrs.  Sutton  introduced  her  sons,  and  asked  whether,  for  the 
sake  of  those  old  times,  the  Ambassador  would  speak  for  them 
to  Canning  and  Lord  Castlereagh,  and  so  help  them  to  appoint¬ 
ments  in  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company  ;  and,  of  course, 
the  Ambassador  would,  and  did. 

Then  they  returned  to  their  reminiscences,  and  Mrs.  Sutton 
handed  Chateaubriand  a  packet  of  papers  which  he  had  left 
behind  him  on  the  night  of  that  precipitate  departure  for  which 
he  was  now  forgiven  ;  and  he  asked  her  whether  she  found  him 
altered.  Not  in  the  least,  she  said — he  had  not  even  aged  ;  and 
he,  in  writing  of  her,  returns  the  compliment  in  language  of 
poetical  sublimity.  “Her  beauty  bore  the  imprint  of  the  divine 
hand  of  the  creator  ” ;  and  also  ;  “Of  the  years  which  had  passed 
over  her  head  only  those  of  the  Spring  had  left  their  traces.” 

Assuredly  he  owed  her  that  homage  after  his  treatment  of  her ; 
no  doubt  she  valued  it,  though  M.  de  Marcellus,  already  quoted, 
declares  that  it  was  not  deserved. 

“A  somewhat  exaggerated  piece  of  gallantry,”  is  his  note 
upon  the  passage.  “I,  myself,  shortly  after  this  interview,  saw 
Lady  Sutton  and  her  four-and-forty  years.  She  still  retained, 
no  doubt,  as  some  Englishwomen  do  at  her  age,  handsome 
features,  and  had  a  good  complexion,  though  she  w\as  corpulent. 
But  it  was  no  longer  the  Spring  with  her.  The  Summer  was 
nearly  over,  and  the  Autumn  was  beginning.” 

Alas !  Alas ! 

For  perhaps,  if  we  read  between  the  lines,  we  may  find  con¬ 
firmation  of  the  testimony  of  M.  de  Marcellus  in  Chateaubriand’s 
own  declamatory  farewell  to  his  recollections  :  — 

“First  love  of  my  youth,  you  and  your  charms  flee  from  me. 

I  have  just  seen  Charlotte  again — but  after  an  interval  of  how 
many  years!  Sweet  ray  of  light  from  the  past,  pate  pink  of 
the  twilight  on  the  edge  of  night,  lingering  long  after  the  sun 
has  set !  ” 

Once  more,  alas!  alas! 

Fr.ancis  Gribble. 

(1)  He  calls  her  Lady  Sutton,  but  that  is  a  characteristic  exaggeration.  She 
derives  the  title  from  no  other  fountain  of  honour  than  Chateaubriand’s 
imagination 

(2)  Chateaubriand  says  that  the  call  was  unexpected.  Suffolk  tradition  .says 
that  it  was  arranged  hy  correspondence,  and  that  provincial  opinion  considered 
Mrs  Sutton’s  conduct  reprehensibly  indiscreet. 
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When  Wagner  adapted  the  symphony  to  opera  he  accomplished 
exactly  what  literary  people  desire  to  see  accomplished  in  a  play, 
but  not  being  themselves  playwrights,  or,  indeed,  particularly 
interested  in  problems  of  stage-craft  they  have  not,  as  a  rule, 
sufficient  knowledge  to  formulate  exactly  the  means  by  which 
literature  and  drama  are  to  go  hand  in  hand.  The  matter  generally 
narrows  itself  down  to  plays  m  blank  verse,  curious  symbolical 
fantasies,  or  such  avowedly  literary  dramas  as  Stephenson’s  Beau 
Austin.  As  to  blank  verse  itself,  it  would  seem  that  managers 
still  believe  in  it  as  an  effective  medium  for  drama.  Whether 
they  could  give  good  reasons  for  the  belief  that  is  in  them  I 
know  not,  but  it  may  be  shrewdly  suspected  that  being  actors 
as  well  as  managers  both  Mr.  Oscar  Asche  and  Mr.  Beerbohm 
Tree  are  in  love  with  the  rhetorical  music  of  blank  verse,  apart 
from  a  love  of  drama  that  may  have  more  colour  and  violence 
than  is  possible  in  a  play  on  a  modern  subject  unless  it  be  frank 
melodrama.  The  renaissance  of  the  blank  verse  play  is,  indeed, 
a  curious  feature  of  our  dramatic  life.  In  the  last  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century  it  did  not  come  within  practical  politics.  A 
ix)et  here  and  there  tried  his  hand  at  blank  verse  tragedy,  but 
not  with  a  view  to  stage  prorluction.  The  modern  movement 
is  more  practical.  The  young  men  who  now  write  plays  in 
blank  verse  write  them  with  an  eye  to  the  theatre,  and  even 
an  eye  to  the  requirements  of  special  actors  and  actresses.  In 
a  sense  these  plays  are  a  protest  against  the  modern  society 
drama  in  which  sexual  problems  play  so  large  a  part.  Our 
young  poets  have  a  desire  to  portray  something  bigger  than 
domestic  tragedy ;  to  realise  more  of  the  free-blooded  life  of  the 
world  than  is  jxtssible  in  a  satirical  and  realistic  comedy.  Their 
fault  is  that  their  means  of  expression  are  of  more  importance 
to  their  minds  than  the  thing  expressed.  That  was  the  chief 
weakness  of  Mr.  Lawrence  Binyon’s  unfortunate  Attila,  but  it 
is  a  weakness  that  has  something  in  its  favour,  inasmuch  as 
modern  drama  suffers  from  a  lack  of  literary  expression.  The 
difficulty  is  to  determine  the  degree  and  kind  of  literary  expression 
which  is  proper  to  drama. 
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11. 

The  pure  literary  man  has  never  curiously  considered  what 
literature  in  drama  means.  ITe  condemns  the  taste  of  our  play¬ 
goers  because  i)lay8  which  contain  detach^ed  passages  of  fine 
writing  or  exquisite  poetic  fancies  are  not  accepted  by  them. 
From  time  to  time  literary  stage  societies  are  formed  and  either 
produce  new  “literary”  plays  or  revise  some  of  the  neglected 
dramas  in  verse.  A  special  audience  is  attracted  and  a  critic 
here  and  there  bewails  the  fact  that  we  have  so  little  literary 
drama  in  England.  It  is  tacitly  assumed  that  Shakespeare  was 
a  literary  dramatist,  because  his  plays  are  full  of  poetic  passages 
which  have  passed  into  the  common  currency  of  our  language, 
and  that  assumption  proves  how  little  the  genius  of  our  great 
dramatist  is  understood.  It  is,  indeed,  the  very  greatness  of  his 
genius  which  has  made  us  accept  that  detached  verbal  poetry. 
Lesser  men,  poets  such  as  Marlowe,  Massinger,  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  have  sunk  beneath  the  weight  of  their  poetical  embel¬ 
lishment  of  drama,  and  almost  every  modern  practitioner  of 
blank  verse  has  overloaded  his  dramatic  ideas  with  the  same 
stiff,  inappropriate  brocade  of  poetic  fancies.  This  has  been 
peculiarly  the  fault  of  the  British  blank  verse  play.  From 
century  to  century,  since  the  xlays  of  Elizabethan  exuberance, 
our  poets  have  failed  to  hit  on  a  proper  poetical  medium  for 
drama.  Inappropriate  imagery,  which  is  luxuriant  enough  in  the 
plays  of  Shakespeare  himself,  has  become  an  obsession,  and 
the  less  gifted  the  writer  is  as  dramatist  the  more  discursive  is 
his  imagery.  Our  models  have  been  wrong ;  our  style  baroque. 
Our  poetic  plays  have  suffered  from  excess  of  fancy  and  not 
from  excess  of  imagination,  as  we  fondly  conceive. 

If  you  turn  from  Sophocles  and  Euripides  to  Marlown,  and 
oven  to  Shakespeare,  you  will  see  how  much  more  dramatic  were 
the  old  Greek  dramatists.  Their  tragic  vers(',  high  sounding 
and  sonorous  as  it  was,  is  a  wonderfully  plastic  medium  for 
drama.  Fancy  is  never  allow'cd  to  stand  in  the  way  and  retard 
the  expression  of  dramatic  ideas.  It  may  possibly  be  that  the 
verse  had  to  be  direct  in  aim  to  appeal  to  the  vast  audiences 
who  witnessed  Greek  dramas.  Pretty  little  poetic  conceits, 
marring  the  characters  of  the  dramatic  personce  who  utter  them, 
would  have  been  lost  in  the  Greek  theatre.  This  may  be  one 
of  the  reasons  for  the  close-knit  style  of  Greek  tragic  verse,  but 
is  it  not  more  probable  that  a  race  remarkable  for  its  artistic 
]>erceptions  hit  on  the  right  dramatic  expression  by  instinct? 
To  appeal  to  Aristotle  is -now'  held  to  be  nai've  pedantry,  but  the 
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Greek’s  dicta  on  drama  might  well  be  taken  to  heart  by  some 
of  our  modern  dramatists,  and  a  nation  that  could  raise  so  keen 
I  thinker  on  the  art  of  drama  must  have  had  no  ordinary 

t  artistic  perception.  Compared  with  the  greatest  of  the  Greeks 
our  greatest  dramatists  are  commonplace — yes,  even  Shake¬ 
speare.  And  though  it  may  seem  a  frigid  and  pedantic  thing  to 
write,  the  Greek  dramas  are  great  not  only  because  of  their  un¬ 
wavering  appeal  to  imagination  rather  than  to  actual  vision,  nor 
even  because  their  verse  is  great  as  verse,  but  because  their 
method  and  workmanship  never  violated  artistic  taste. 

Even  Euripides,  the  least  classic  and  the  most  realistic  of  them, 
held  to  the  canons  of  composition  which  the  Greek  theatre 
demanded.  In  the  philosophy  of  the  Greek  dramatist  a  desire 
to  create  a  poetic  atmosphere  by  indulgence  in  exuberant  imagery 
had  no  place.  He  w'as  bent  on  bringing  before  his  audience  the 
I  feelings  and  thoughts  of  his  dramatis  yersoncs,  and  everything  was 

I  concentrated  on  that.  The  strength  of  Shakespeare  really  lay 
ill  that  same  desire,  but  he  belonged  to  a  day  of  dilettanti  poets 
and  of  a  fashionable  interest  in  poetic  conceits,  and  he  condi¬ 
tioned  his  work  accordingly.  Moreover,  our  race  has  never 
been  strong  in  the  aesthetic  sense.  Just  as  we  have  muddled 
through  with  our  wars,  so  we  have  muddled  through  wdth  our 
:  artistic  affairs.  We  have  neither  the  reflective  spirit  of  analysis 

I  of  the  German  nor  the  intuitive  logic  of  the  French.  The  one 

'  we  deem  heavy  and  even  absurd ;  the  other  we  consider  cold , 

I  frigid  and  unimaginative.  Yet  the  modern  French  drama  in 

I  verse  has  more  vitality  than  ours.  The  tragedies  of  Corneille, 

it  is  true,  are  frigid  to  the  point  of  absurdity.  If  you  read  his 
f  Attila  or  Racine’s  Phedre,  the  stilted  Alexandrines  provoke  a 

I  smile,  but  these  tragedies,  however  little  inspired  they  may  be, 

I  are  on  the  Greek  model  in  the  sense  that  the  poets  have  carefully 

eschewed  the  endless  excursions  into  detached  poetic  fancy 
which  mar  our  blank  verse  plays  from  Marlowe  to  Stephen  Phillips 
^  and  other  of  our  young  poets.  Attila  and  Phedre  are  dramas  and 
not  lyric  poems  cast  into  dramatic  form.  From  this  ultra  classic 
I  style  French  dramatists  have  long  since  freed  themselves,  but 

I  the  influence  remains  in  their  work.  Rostand’s  Cyrano  de 

j  Bergerac  and  Les  Romanesques,  with  all  their  wdt  and  fantasy, 

Iare  as  direct  in  utterance  as  a  Greek  drama.  That  is  to  say,  the 
[)oet  does  not  turn  aside  to  indulge  in  detached  lyrical  rhapsodies, 
f  but  concentrates  himself  on  the  expression  of  his  drama.  As  a 
consequence,  modern  French  drama  in  verse  has  a  plasticity 
which  our  own  lacks.  A  shining  example  of  this  subordination 
of  verso  to  drama  is  to  be  seen  in  M.  Jean  Aicard’s  Le  Pere 
T>ehnnnard.  a  charming  and  sensitive  comedv  dealing  with 
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modern  life  in  a  French  provincial  town  as  to  its  environment 
and  with  the  immutable  passions  of  mankind  as  to  its  drama. 
This  play  proved  that  verse  can  be  employed  in  a  mo<lern  play 
without  violating  a  sense  of  reality,  so  long  as  the  verse  is 
appropriate  in  imagery,  style  and  psychological  expression. 


111. 

Into  the  question  of  whether  blank  verse  is  an  effective  medium 
for  drama  1  will  not  enter  here  at  any  length.  For  my  part,  1 
hear  more  subtle  music  in  line  prose,  and  the  insistent  iambics  of 
blank  verse  hammer  with  irritating  ell'ect  on  my  ear.  That  is, 
however,  purely  a  matter  of  taste.  The  diatonic  music  of  blank 
verse  may  please  iminy  ears ;  1  prefer  the  plastic  chromaticism  of 
linely-chiselled  prose.  In  either  case,  the  literary  value  of  a  play 
is  not  a  quality  to  he  judged  apart  from  the  drama  itself.  That 
is  the  mistake  the  pure  literary  man  makes  in  setting  up  his 
standard  of  taste.  In  the  same  way  the  lover  of  absolute  music 
misjudges  opera.  Yet  in  both  drama  and  opera  there  is  room  for 
absolute  beauty  of  workmanship,  llealism  in  dialogue  is  not  the 
chief  end  of  drama.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  not  possible  to  be 
entirely  realistic  in  writing  the  dialogue  of  a  play,  and  least  of 
all  (if  the  paradox  may  be  allowed)  in  writing  a  realistic  play. 
So  much  has  to  be  conveyed  in  so  small  a  si>ace  of  time  that  the 
dialogue  must  he  reduced  to  its  last  point  of  concentration.  It 
must  be  the  essence  of  ordinary  speech.  Then,  above  all,  every 
cadence,  every  image,  every  peculiarity  of  expression  must  be 
characteristic  of  the  dramatis  personae.  The  result  is  literature 
as  far  as  the  drama  is  concerned,  and  an  exceeding  difficult  form 
of  literature  to  write.  The  majority  of  our  plays  are  quite 
destitute  of  this  special  dramatic  literary  quality.  The  modern 
playwright  of  commerce,  unable  to  avail  himself  of  high-sounding 
blank  verse  which  the  players  love  to  mouth,  falls  back  on  a 
shoddy  rhetoric,  a  sort  of  dramatic  journalese.  This  stop  is 
pulled  out  for  the  big  emotional  scenes.  I  will  give  an  example 
of  what  I  mean  from  Mr.  Alfred  Sutro’s  John  Glayde’s  Honour. 
The  hero  is  explaining  to  his  wife  how  he  has  missed  his  path  in 
the  world  and  thrown  away  her  love. 

I  stand  alone,  with  my  millions  stinking  around  me.  .  .  .  Don’t  cry. 
.  .  .  You  couldn’t  tell  that  I  loved  you — that  you  were  all  I  had.  .  .  .It’s 
not  your  fault.  ...  I  did  nothing  but  work — it  grew  like  a  cancer.  I  was 
John  Glayde  the  Iron  King,  who  endowed  hospitals  and  universities — John 
Glayde,  the  great  man  whose  name  was  in  all  men’s  mouths — John  Glayde, 
*hpi  miserable  fool  who  has  thrown  away  you  1  And  now  if  he  could  tear 
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his  flesh,  or  lop  off  an  arm — barter  the  years  ho  has  left  fbr  a  week  with 
ym, — sell  all  the  world,  trade  his  money,  his  future,  his  brain,  to  hear  you 
tell  him  you  loved  him.  .  .  . 

All  actor  can  make  this  kind  of  rhetoric  cfl'ectivc,  but  its 
obvious  cadences  entirely  mar  it  as  dramatic  expression  of  a 
strong  man’s  agony  of  spirit.  Mr.  Pinero  and  Mr.  H.  A.  Jones 
are  adepts  at  the  same  type  of  rlietoric,  and  this  has  even  been 
accounted  to  them  as  literary  excellence,  not  indeed  by  the 
literary  man  who  does  not  understand  the  theatre,  but  by  the  play¬ 
goer  who  docs  not  understand  literature.  It  is  not  only  that  the 
speech  is  too  symmetrical  in  its  cadences,  but  that  it  is  also  out 
of  character,  and,  above  all,  that  it  docs  not  bear  the  imprint  of 
sincerity.  In  short,  it  is  not  dramatic  literature.  To  explain 
myself,  1  will  quote  Lady  Teazle’s  speech  when  she  confesses  to 
her  loi'd  after  the  screen  has  been  thrown  down. 

SiK  Petei!.  Now  I  believe  the  truth  is  coming,  indeed! 

Jos.  Surface.  The  woman’s  mad! 

Lady  Teazle.  No,  sir,  she  has  recovered  her  senses,  and  your  own  acts 
have  furnished  her  with  the  means.  Sir  Peter,  I  do  not  expect  you  to 
credit  me — but  the  tenderness  you  expressed  for  me,  when  I  am  sure  you 
could  not  think  I  was  a  witness  to  it,  has  so  penetrated  to  my  heart,  that 
had  I  left  the  place  without  the  shame  of  this  discovery,  my  future  life 
should  have  spoken  the  sincerity  of  my  gratitude.  As  for  that  smooth¬ 
tongued  hypocrite,  who  would  have  seduced  the  wife  of  his  too  credulous 
friend,  while  he  affected  honourable  address  to  his  ward — I  believed  him 
now  in  a  light  so  truly  despicable,  that  I  shall  never  again  respect  myself 
for  having  listened  to  him. 

This  speech  is  every  bit  as  ornate  in  its  cadences  as  that  which 
Mr.  Sutro  has  put  into  John  Glayde’s  mouth,  and  therefore  may 
be  compared  with  it.  But  what  a  difference  there  is  in  the 
cadences!  Sheridan  has  got  music  into  his  prose  and,  more 
than  that,  there  is  sincerity  of  feeling  in  its  restrained  expression, 
whereas  John  Glayde  seeks  to  impress  us  by  an  exaggeration  of 
rhetoric  which  does  not  move. 

The  special  cadence  of  Sheridan’s  prose  was  not  a  personal 
quality ;  it  was  to  a  great  extent  the  fashion  of  the  day ,  which 
in  later  times,  coarsened  by  florid  elaborations,  found  its  last 
expression  in  old-fashioned  journalese.  In  truth,  Sheridan  him¬ 
self,  with  all  his  wit,  had  coarsened  the  cadences  of  Congreve.  In 
none  of  Sheridan’s  plays,  except,  perhaps,  in  parts  of  The  Critic 
are  there  any  speeches  so  characteristic  and  yet  so  finely  chiselled 
as  those  which  Congreve  put  into  the  month  of  his  Lady  Wish- 
fort,  nor  had  the  Irishman’s  more  “  literary  ”  speeches  the  same 
case  and  plasticity  of  cadence.  The  scene  in  The  Way  of  the 
World,  in  which  Mirabell  and  Mrs.  Millamant  discuss  conditions 
of  marriage  is  a  fine  example  of  Congreve’s  style.  To  prove  ray 
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point,  I  should  have  to  quote  the  whole  scene,  but  perhaps  one  of 
Millainant’s  speeches  will  suffice  :  — 

Trifles  : — At  liberty  to  pay  and  receive  visits  to  and  from  whom  I 
please;  to  write  and  receive  letters,  without  interrogatories  or  wry  faces 
on  your  part ;  to  wear  what  I  please ;  and  choose  conversation  with  regard 
only  to  my  own  taste,  to  have  no  obligation  upon  me  to  converse  with 
wdts  that  I  don’t  like,  because  they  are  your  acquaintance;  or  to  be 
intimate  with  fools,  because  they  may  be  your  relations.  Come  to  dinner 
w'hen  I  please;  dine  in  my  dressing-room  when  I’m  out  of  humour,  without 
giving  a  reason.  To  have  my  closet  inviolate;  to  be  sole  empress  of  my 
tea-table,  which  you  must  never  presume  to  approach  without  first  asking 
leave.  And  lastly,  wherever  I  am  you  shall  always  knock  at  the  door 
before  you  come  in.  These  articles  subscribed,  if  I  continue  to  endure  you 
a  little  longer,  I  may  by  degrees  dwindle  into  a  wdfe. 

To  my  ears  there  is  a  more  intimate  cadence  in  this  speech  than 
in  any  that  Sheridan  wrote.  One  can  detect  the  humour  behind 
it,  but  the  scene  as  a  whole  breathes  this  with  more  clearness. 
Above  all,  the  speech  is  splendidly  calculated  for  the  additional 
effect  of  the  tones  of  voice  of  the  actress.  The  literary  (luality 
never  smothers  the  human  expression  of  the  writing.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  the  literary  man  is  apt  to  cling  to  these  old  models  of 
dramatic  writing  and  to  forget  that  the  cadences  of  Congreve 
and  Sheridan  are  no  longer  of  to-day.  To  introduce  the  same 
kind  of  writing  into  a  play  of  modern  life  would  be  absurd.  More¬ 
over,  our  modes  of  speech  are  more  divergent  from  our  literary 
manner  than  appears  to  have  been  the  case  in  the  days  of 
Sheridan,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  epistolatory  style  of  our  fore¬ 
fathers  and  their  reports  of  conversation.  Except  in  tedious  after- 
dinner  speeches,  you  seldom  hear  well-defined  cadences  in  the 
speech  of  men  of  to-day.  You  seldom  hear  them  even  at  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  truth  is,  the  music  of  modern  spei'ch 
is  not  so  formal  as  it  was.  At  its  worst  it  has  a  staccato  slovenli¬ 
ness  ;  at  its  best  a  curious  and  nervous  plasticity.  The  sense, 
imagery,  and  emotion  of  the  subject-matter  condition  its  form. 
In  the  eighteenth  century,  and,  by  echo,  far  in  the  Victorian  age 
the  subject-matter  of  speech  was  forced  into  a  stereotyped  literary 
mould.  That  was  natural  to  a  more  artificial  and,  perhap.s,  a 
more  elegant  age  than  ours.  Curiously  enough,  our  drama  has 
been  long  in  freeing  itself  from  a  literary  convention  which  has 
become  artificial.  In  the  plays  of  the  older  school  of  modern 
British  dramatists  you  will  still  have  the  stilted  cadence.  It 
■  sounds  in  the  speech  from  John  Glayde's  Honour  which  I  have 
quoted,  and  Mr.  A.  W.  Pinero  is  a  past-master  of  the  cadence. 
Indeed,  some  critics  even  account  this  to  him  as  a  literary  virtue, 
whereas  it  is  precisely  the  quality  that  makes  his  plays  non- 
Mhorarv  from  a,  modern  point  of  view 
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The  younger  school  of  dramatists  is  more  literary  without 
ijiaking  pretence  to  that  quality.  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw,  at  his 
best  and  when  he  forgets  that  he  has  been  a  journalist  and  a  tub- 
thumper,  has  written  some  genuine  literary  drama  in  the  modern 
sense.  Mr.  Granville  Barker,  in  The  Voysey  Inheritance,  has 
also  displayed  a  sense  of  literature  in  drama,  and  so  have  Mr. 
John  Galsworthy  and  the  newest  dramatist  Mr.  Anthony 
Wharton.  Both  Mr.  Galsworthy  and  Mr.  Wharton  are  free  from 
the  modern  vice  of  peppering  the  speeches  of  their  dramatis 
personcB  with  epigrams. 


IV. 

It  is  not  true,  therefore,  that  our  drama  is  lacking  in  literary 
qualities,  and  when  a  writer  makes  that  assertion  without  modi- 
tication  he  may  be  taken  as  ignorant  of  what  literature  in 
relation  to  drama  really  means.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  general 
mistake  to  presume  that,  outside  blank-verse  plays,  there  can 
be  “  absolute  ”  literary  beauty  in  drama.  The  instance  I  gave  at 
the  beginning  of  this  article  of  Wagner’s  adaptation  of  the  sym¬ 
phony  to  opera  will  not  serve,  for  the  musician  has  his  orchestra 
as  a  second  means  of  expression,  as  an  invisible  chorus,  as  it 
were.  The  dramatist  is  bound  by  his  dramatis  personce,  and  the 
stale  device  of  a  raisonneur  which  we  find  cropping  up  in  many 
modern  plays  has  become  too  tiresome  to  be  tolerated  as  a  mouth¬ 
piece  for  the  author’s  opinions  on  life  expressed  in  literary  terms. 
It  is  one  of  the  defects,  indeed,  of  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw’s  dramatic 
style.  At  the  same  time  the  literary  man  w^ho  assumes  that  writ¬ 
ing  for  the  stage  is  a  matter  of  mere  conversational  naturalness 
misunderstands  the  conventions  of  dramatic  art.  It  is  necessary 
for  the  artist  to  preserve  that  naturalness  in  a  modern  play,  but  at 
the  same  time  he  has  to  write  his  dialogue  with  a  concentration 
and  a  suggestiveness  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  ordinary  speech. 
That  is  the  great  difficulty  of  play-writing.  By  dint  of  indefatig¬ 
able  filing  down  and  subtle  chiselling  Ibsen  became  a  master  of 
the  art,  but  he  carried  it  to  such  lengths  that  his  dialogue  is  often 
obscure  in  its  wealth  of  suggestiveness,  and  his  plays,  in  their 
excellent  English  translation  at  least,  are  apt  to  be  stiff  and  frigid 
from  excess  of  dramatic  virtue. 

If  there  is  one  thing  our  drama  needs  to  lift  it  to  the  level  of 
French  and  German  drama  it  is  that  literary  men  who  have 
looked  on  the  novel  as  their  medium  of  expression  should  turn 
to  the  stage,  and  happily  there  are  signs  that  their  attention  is 
being  turned  to  it.  But  the  novelist  in  writing  for  the  stage 
must  learn  many  things.  He  must  learn  that  the  psychological 
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basib  of  a  play  should  be  sounder  than  is  neeessary  in  a  novel, 
lie  cannot  explain  his  characters  on  the  stage ;  they  must 
explain  themselves  without  the  assistance  of  an  analytical 
advocate.  A  psychological  hiatus  may  be  bridged  over  in  a 
novel  by  a  page  of  brilliant  analysis ;  but  in  a  play  that  hiatus 
may  wreck  the  whole  concern  and  make  good  work  on  the  part 
of  the  players  almost  impossible.  He  must  also  learn  that  a  few 
moments  of  action  take  the  place  of  pages  of  description,  and, 
above  all,  he  must  forget  all  the  old-fashioned  plays  he  has  ever 
seen,  and  not  be  misled  into  believing  that  crude  melodrama  is 
necessary  to  the  stage.  We  have  grown  out  of  that  long  ago, 
and  we  do  not  now  quarrel  with  a  play  because  it  is  not  sensa¬ 
tional.  We  only  demand  from  it  that  the  subject  should  bo 
treated  in  terms  of  drama ;  that  the  characters  themselves  should 
make  the  clash  which  is  necessary  on  the  stage.  Finally,  the 
literary  man  must  learn  that  words  are  not  his  only  medium  of 
expression  ;  that  he  has  at  his  command  the  far  more  subtle 
means  of  facial  expression,  tones  of  voice,  and  gesture,  and  that 
these  instruments  must  not  only  be  allowed  to  play  their  parts  in 
the  whole  orchestra  of  dramatic  performances  but,  to  a  groat 
extent,  must  condition  the  dialogue,  making  extended  speech  in 
many  cases  quite  unnecessary.  The  result  will  not  be  absolute 
literature,  but  it  will  be  modern  dramatic  literature. 

E.  A.  Balghan. 


THE  ONLY  WAY  L\  liHODESlA. 


'I'he  quality  ol  imaginatiuii  iu  busiucaa  allaira  is  not  one  wiiii 
wlncii  our  traditionally  stolid  “  nation  oI  sliopkcopors  ”  is  usually 
fjcditcd.  W^ben  we  read  tlie  history  oi'  the  Chartered  Company 
ol  ivhodesia,  however,  we  must  realise  that  the  shareholders  in 
it  have  vindicated  their  possession  of  a  spirit  above  the  petty 
couimercialisni  which  was  suggested  by  Napoleon’s  taunt. 

■■  Chartereds  ”  have,  o£  course,  played  a  part  in  the  merely  specu¬ 
lative  side  of  the  money  market,  but  wdieii  the  history  of  our 
times  comes  to  be  written  it  will  not  be  forgotten  that  it  was  the 
courage,  faith,  and  imagination  of  the  British  investor  which 
kept  the  Chartered  Company  going  through  the  years  of  initial 
development.  That  courage  and  faith  have  been  needed  will 
be  realised  when  we  remember  that,  since  the  beginning,  in  1890, 
110  dividend  has  ever  been  paid  on  Chartered  shares,  and  at  the 
time  of  writing  that  the  shareholders  have  once  again  subscribed 
a  heavy  increase  in  capital  for  which  their  only  security  is  the 
future  prosperity  of  the  country.  Much  of  the  support  given  in 
time  past  was  due  to  the  personality  and  influence  of  the  statesman 
founder,  and  of  Alfred  Beit,  the  hnancial  genius  of  the  scheme, 
but  the  fact  that  lihodes  was  able  to  inspire  his  countrymen 
with  enthusiasm  for  his  great  projects,  and  that  his  name  still 
throws  a  glamour  over  what  might  have  been  a  mere  business 
proposition  shows  that  the  British  people  are  not  a  mere  nation 
of  shopkeepers — that  they  have  imagination  even  where  their 
pockets  are  concerned.  It  is  to  this  spirit  that  the  recent  appeal 
was  made,  and  although  a  number  of  the  shareholders  may  hold 
that  a  purely  business  point  of  view'  is  the  only  one  they  can  now 
afford  to  take,  yet  there  is  undoubtedly  a  feeling,  also,  that  the 
work  is  a  great  Imperial  one,  and  that  to  abandon  it  now  would 
bo  to  relinquish  a  share  in  an  undertaking  which  is  far  more 
than  a  mere  commercial  enterprise.  At  the  same  time,  all 
sensible  men  must  feel  that  there  has  been  something  wrong 
with  the  administration  hitherto,  and  they  naturally  wish  to 
feel  assured  that  this  large  additional  investment  should  not  go 
to  perpetuate  a  ^wlicy  which  has  had  unsatisfactory  results,  but 
should  inaugurate  an  entirely  new'  departure  in  Ehodesian 
development.  It  is,  therefore,  in  no  desire  to  measure  Ehodesia 
by  merely  commercial  standards  that  I  now  attempt  to  set  out 
some  of  the  salient  facts  in  the  present  situation. 

In  the  first  place  a  good  deal  of  misconception,  to  judge  from 
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speeches  and  Press  references,  obtains  as  to  the  actual  size  and 
conditions  of  Ehodesia.  One  of  the  directors  recently  referred 
to  it  as  “  as  large  as  Western  Europe  ” — a  phrase  which  has  been 
extensively  copied.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  whole  of  the  Rhode¬ 
sian  territories  totals  up  to  432,000  square  miles — about  equal 
to  France,  Germany,  and  Belgium — quite  large  enough,  but 
hardly  justifying  the  description.  Of  this  enormous  area,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  the  portion  known  as  Southern  Ehodesia,  lying  south 
of  the  Zambesi,  and  about  one-sixth  bigger  than  the  United 
Kingdom  or  Norway  (144,000  square  miles)  which  is  really  the 
scene  of  active  development.  Southern  Ehodesia,  in  short,  is 
not  too  large  to  be  manageable.  North  Eastern  Ehodesia,  which 
merges  into  the  British  Central  African  Protectorate,  contains 
only  a  couple  of  hundred  Europeans,  while  North  Western 
Rhodesia  has  merely  a  few  white  officials.  The  territories  north 
of  the  unhealthy  Zambesi  basin  are  not,  like  Southern  Ehodesia, 
white  man’s  countries,  and  present  problems  of  an  entirely 
different  character.  Their  administration  is  a  burden  which  can 
only  be  lightened  when  their  tropical  produce  has  been  largely 
developed,  and  to  do  this  involves  heavy  expenditure  in  railways 
and  roads  in  a  region  remote  from  the  sea  and  without  navigable 
rivers. 

The  northern  expansion  of  Rhodesia  was  political.  A  glance 
at  the  map  shows  how  it  cuts  across  what  might  have  been  a 
band  of  German  territory  across  Africa,  shutting  us  off  from  the 
great  lakes  and  the  headquarters  of  the  Nile.  The  Zambesi 
valley  forms  a  great  divide  between  this  region  and  Ehodesia 
proper,  and  I  have  always  felt  that  the  two  divisions,  the  white 
man’s  colony  and  the  tropical  dependency,  would  be  better 
divorced.  The  maps  already  show  “British  Central  Africa” 
sprawling  across  what  is  still  Northern  Ehodesia,  and  it  would 
facilitate  the  growth  of  Southern  Ehodesia  to  be  released  from 
the  burden  of  empire-building  north  of  the  Zambesi,  while  the 
Imperial  administration  already  established  in  Nyassaland  could 
very  easily  be  extended.  Let  us  hope  the  mistake  of  the  map- 
makers  is  merely  prophetic. 

This  question,  however,  does  not  appear  to  be  on  the  carpet 
at  present.  The  problem  of  the  moment  is.  How  can  Southern 
Rhodesia  get  a  population? — for  that  is  the  crux  of  the  situation. 
This  great  white  man’s  country  contains  some  14,000  Europeans 
— the  population  of  a  small  country  town  like  Lichfield.  The 
capital  sunk  in  the  country,  in  various  ways,  amounts  to  some 
seventy  millions  sterling ,  and  when  we  remember  that  the  country 
has  to  pay  for  the  upkeep  of  an  expensive  administration  and  a 
court  of  directors  on  a  magnificent  scale  in  London,  it  will  be 
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seen  that  the  little  handful  of  settlers  have  a  heavy  charge  to 
meet.  In  the  initial  stages  of  occupation  it  was  believed  that 
the  prosperity  of  the  country  was  assured  by  its  mineral  deposits, 
and  the  policy  adopted  on  this  assumption  was  one  which,  justifi¬ 
able  had  a  fresh  Banket  reef  been  discovered,  has  been  the  cause 
of  all  the  trouble  which  has  followed.  The  story  has  been  told 
before,  but,  as  one  who  was  with  Khodes  during  the  inception  of 
this  policy,  I  may  perhaps  retell  it.  It  was  the  big  mistake  of 
a  big  man.  Ehodes  had  just  seen  the  rise  of  Kimberley  and 
Johannesburg.  He  was  told  that  Ehodesia  was  mineralised  from 
end  to  end.  It  is  not  generally  known  that  it  took  some  time  to 
inspire  him  with  a  belief  in  Ehodesia,  but  he  saw  its  political 
value,  and  having  once  seized  the  idea  that  it  might  be  rapidly 
colonised  on  a  mining  basis,  he  went  at  the  idea  with  his  usual 
force  and  energy.  Capital  was  needed  to  start  mining  operations 
all  over  the  country,  for  the  expected  “  banket  ”  could  only  be 
located  by  experiment.  To  get  this  capital  two  methods  were 
adopted;  first,  the  granting  of  large  areas  to  mining  syndicates; 
second,  the  system  of  participation  by  the  company  in  vendor’s 
shares.  Instead  of  imposing  a  tax  or  royalty  on  the  production, 
the  company  took  a  proportion  (at  first  amounting  to  fifty  per 
cent.,  but  after  1902  reduced  to  thirty  per  cent.)  of  the  scrip  of 
every  company  formed.  This  system  facilitated  the  flotation  of 
speculative  schemes,  was  largely  responsible  for  the  gambling  in 
Rhodesian  shares  which  ensued ,  while  at  the  same  time  it  formed 
a  heavy  handicap  for  genuine  mining  enterprises,  and  minimised 
the  chance  of  capital  invested  in  them  becoming  remunerative. 
The  boom  which  followed,  and  lasted  for  some  years,  had  no 
solid  foundation.  Only  one  or  two  of  the  Ehodesian  mining 
ventures  have  ever  paid  regular  dividends,  and  it  became  evident 
that  the  whole  mining  industry  was  heavily  over-capitalised.  This 
condition  might  have  been  remedied  had  any  sensational  finds 
of  gold  occurred,  but  it  has  had  to  be  recognised,  slowly  but  surely, 
that  Ehodesia  is  not  a  second  Eand.  Minerals  there  are,  but  not 
in  the  peculiar  form  which  built  up  the  mushroom  fortunes  of 
other  gold  countries.  Much  of  the  ore  is  low  grade,  and  while 
the  output  of  gold  has  been  rising  steadily  (from  231,872  oz.  in 
1903  to  559,339  oz.  in  1907)  bringing  Ehodesia  into  the  fourth 
place  among  gold  producing  countries  within  our  empire,  yet  it 
is  now  generally  recognised  that  the  gold  mining  industry  must 
be  carried  on  under  very  different  conditions  from  those  originally 
projected.  Working  expenses  must  be  kept  down,  and  no  heavy 
tax  can  be  borne.  We  shall  see  later  what  are  the  specific  pro¬ 
posals  of  the  Company  as  regards  the  encouragement  of  the  gold 
industry.  The  idea  of  stimulating  population  through  gold 
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mining — opening  a  second  Johannesburg  on  British  soil — was 
undoubtedly  the  keynote  of  Rhodes’  policy,  and  preparation  was 
made,  in  Buliiwayo  particularly,  for  the  inrush  w’hich  never  came. 
Rhodes  himself  conceived  a  great  affection  for  the  country,  and 
would  have  liked  to  see  it  settled  with  white  farmers,  but  his 
policy,  once  initiated,  could  not  be  lightly  departed  from,  and 
that  policy  militated  against  white  settlement  on  the  land.  The 
primary  difficulty,  of  course,  was  the  tying  up  of  large  areas 
without  sufficient  conditions  as  to  development.  Grants  had  been 
made  to  the  pioneers  and  others  for  farm -lands,  but  many  of  these 
were  squeezed  out  by  wealthy  syndicates  or  land  speculators,  and 
the  lack  of  a  clear  and  uniform  title  to  land  w’as  a  further 
stumbling  block  to  intending  settlers.  Rhodes  himself  spent 
large  sums  on  experimental  and  model  farms,  and  was  always  the 
friend  of  the  farmer,  but  this  personal  interest  proved  a  poor 
substitute,  in  the  long  run,  for  a  genuine  land  settlement  policy. 
Naturally  the  influence  of  the  mining  element  was  predominant 
in  all  such  matters  as  railways,  land  transfer,  and  administration, 
and  the  farmer  w’as  the  Cinderella  of  the  family,  to  wffiom  Rhodes 
acted  as  fairy  godmother  so  long  as  he  lived,  but  with  limitations 
not  known  in  the  fairy  tale. 

We  are  accustomed  in  our  history  to  see  a  chartered  company 
perform  pioneer  work  which  eventually  adds  to  our  Imperial 
assets,  but  in  some  respects  the  Chartered  Company  of  Rhodesia 
has  had  a  harder  task  than  others.  The  great  trading  ventures 
of  earlier  days  tapped  sources  of  profit  in  rich  and  populous 
countries,  or  built  up  wealth  on  monopolies.  In  our  own  day 
companies  like  that  of  the  Niger  region  or  North  Borneo  develop 
the  produce  of  tropical  countries  with  native  labour  and  exploit 
natural  resources,  but  beyond  establishing  law  and  order  do  not 
go  much  further.  In  Southern  Rhodesia  the  ambition  has  been 
to  build  up  a  country  with  all  the  essentials  of  white  civilisation, 
and  this  in  a  land  which  had  to  be  reclaimed  from  savagery.  The 
task  was  a  severe  one  to  be  undertaken  by  a  handful  of  men  w’bose 
ostensible  raifion  d’etre  was  the  earning  of  dividends.  We  have 
seen  that  they  have  not  accomplished  the  double  task — Rhodesia 
has  been  opened  by  railroads,  placed  under  administrative  control, 
and  provided  with  some  of  the  plant  of  civilisation,  but  the  divi¬ 
dends  have  not  been  earned.  At  the  same  time  the  desire  to 
encourage  shareholders  has  always  been  present  with  the  directors 
of  the  Chartered  Company,  and  has  crippled  their  development 
work.  Rhodesia,  in  short,  has  fallen  between  two  stools.  In  the 
new  era  which,  we  must  all  hope,  is  to  be  inaugurated  with  the 
million  or  so  of  fresh  capital  just  raised,  it  would  be  well  if  this 
lesson  could  be  borne  in  mind.  There  should  be  none  of  the 
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penny-wise  pound-foolish  policy  of  previous  years.  All  the  money 
and  all  the  energy  available  should  be  devoted  to  the  task  of 
bringing  in  a  population.  Land  settlement  must  be  made  suffi¬ 
ciently  attractive  to  allow  Rhodesia  to  compete  with  other  white 
men’s  countries. 

The  first  desideratum,  of  course,  is  an  easily  obtained  and 
uniform  title  of  land.  We  have  already  seen  some  of  the  obstacles 
which  exist,  but  a  step  in  the  right  direction  is  being  taken  in  the 
establishment  of  an  Estates  Department  and  the  adoption  of  a 
uniform  title.  The  price  of  land  is  to  be  reduced,  and  rebates 
granted  on  the  purchase  price  in  consideration  of  improvements 
effected  by  the  tenant.  It  should  be  seriously  considered  whether 
some  attempt  should  not  be  made  to  enforce  cultivation  or  occupa¬ 
tion  on  some  of  the  large  areas  already  alienated,  or  to  break 
them  up  (under  the  system  called  “closer  settlement  ”)  as  is  being 
done  in  some  parts  of  Australia,  so  as  to  unlock  the  land  which 
now  is  almost  a  lost  asset  to  the  State.  Such  a  suggestion  runs 
counter  to  many  powerful  vested  interests,  I  am  aware,  and  is  full 
of  difficulties,  but  the  stake  is  a  high  one  and  justifies  heroic 
measures  if,  as  I  believe,  they  are  necessary  to  secure  a  popula¬ 
tion  on  the  land.  So  far  a  great  deal  of  the  best  and  healthiest 
farm  lands  are  not  available  for  land  settlement.  Rhodesia  also 
needs  some  skilful  advertising  on  the  lines  which  have  been  so 
successfully  followed  by  Canada,  and  this,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will 
follow  the  establishment  of  the  Estates  Department.  An  intend¬ 
ing  agricultural  emigrant  from  this  country,  even  if  he  is  (as  he 
must  be  to  go  to  Rhodesia)  the  owner  of  some  capital,  needs  a 
great  deal  of  help  and  guidance,  and  should  be  taken  in  charge 
at  this  end  and  delivered  safely,  and  also  cheaply,  on  the  spot 
best  suited  for  him.  The  recent  establishment  of  an  emigration 
and  information  bureau  in  a  central  position  in  Ijondon  is  a  step 
in  the  right  direction. 

The  second  question  of  vital  importance  is  the  railway  policy. 
The  railways  were  cheaply  built  and  opened  to  traffic  before 
completion,  the  cost  of  putting  them  in  order  being  charged 
against  revenue,  the  earnings  being  used  to  pay  off  debentures. 
The  result  of  this  policy  has  been  that  though  the  lines  in 
Southern  Rhodesia  actually  meet  debenture  requirements  this 
is  only  accomplished  by  maintaining  very  high  freights.  It  has 
helped  to  prolong  the  period  of  dear  living,  and  has  retarded  the 
development  of  agriculture  and  coal-mining.  There  can  be  no 
question  that  the  only  possible  policy  on  which  to  build  up  a 
farming  country  is  to  run  the  lines  for  a  time  at  a  loss,  carrying 
agricultural  implements,  manure,  and  products  at  the  lowest 
possible  rates  and  so  subsidising  the  farmer  until  he  can  stand 
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on  his  own  legs.  This  was  the  policy  pursued  in  America  with 
excellent  results. 

The  visiting  directors  who  have  projected  reforms  for  Rhodesia 
were  not  able  to  promise  any  general  or  sweeping  reductions  in 
fares  and  freights,  probably  because  they  had  the  vision  of 
debenture-holders  before  them.  Here,  again,  heroic  remedy  is 
necessary,  and  it  must  be  realised  that  to  expect  a  population 
equal  only  to  that  of  a  third  rate  provincial  town  in  England  to 
provide  fares  and  freights  sufficient  to  pay  not  only  working 
expenses  but  interest  on  several  hundred  miles  of  railway  is 
simply  to  starve  the  goose  which  might  one  day  lay  golden  eggs. 

With  cheap  land  and  communications  the  farmer  may  make 
a  start  with  small  capital,  but  he  will  still  run  the  risk  of  losing 
all  his  stock  by  disease.  The  Company  has  from  time  to  time 
expended  a  great  deal  of  money  in  the  interests  of  stock  farming. 
Stock  has  been  imported,  and  when  transport  became  scarce  by 
reason  of  the  ravages  of  rinderpest,  donkeys  were  brought  in  and 
even,  as  an  experiment,  camels.  Dr.  Koch  was  employed  to 
examine  into  the  so-called  red  water  fever  and  rinderpest,  and 
found  what  he  believed  to  be  a  preventive,  while  expert  advice 
has  been  obtained  to  stimulate  the  tobacco  industry.  Such 
measures  have  been  helpful  but  spasmodic,  and  as  stockfarming 
is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  promising  of  Rhodesian  interests 
it  is  essential  that  it  should  be  protected  by  extensive  fencing. 
Without  fencing  disease  can  never  be  adequately  controlled,  much 
less  eradicated.  Fencing  in  Rhodesia  is  beyond  the  unassisted 
means  of  the  average  settler,  and  yet  it  is  a  necessity,  for  without 
it  he  may  lose  all  his  capital  invested  in  stock  at  one  blow. 

A  suggestion  of  the  visiting  directors  to  establish  land  banks 
is  one  that  should  bo  followed  up.  There  is  also  need  for 
co-operation  in  the  agricultural  and  pastoral  communities  which 
the  Grovernment  should  initiate.  Of  course,  the  farming  popula¬ 
tion  is  still  too  sparse  and  scattered  to  make  such  co-operation 
easy,  but  if  a  genuine  policy  of  land  settlement  is  evolved  the 
Government  must  follow  hard  after  the  farmer  and  help  him 
to  succeed  by  means  of  creameries,  experimental  and  seed  farms 
— the  whole  machinery  which  oils  the  wheels  of  the  agricultural 
and  pastoral  waggon  in  other  countries.  We  are  told  that  a  com¬ 
mercial  representative  is  to  be  stationed  at  Bulnwayo.  Hitherto 
the  smallest  detail  has  had  to  be  submitted  to  London  Wall. 
If  this  representative  is  really  empowered  to  act  on  his  own 
responsibility  he  may  be  extremely  helpful ,  but  obviously  he  can 
only  carry  out  the  policy  of  the  directors. 

The  reform  in  mining  regulations  is  one  of  the  satisfactory 
features  of  the  new  regime,  though  it  might  have  been  more 
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sweeping  with  advantage.  In  future  a  five  per  cent,  royalty  will 
be  exacted  on  the  gross  output  of  gold,  subject  to  readjustments 
on  a  sliding  scale  for  the  benefit  of  small  prospectors  or  workers. 
Those  returning  less  than  £100  pay  no  royalty,  while  the  quantity 
of  ore  crushed  is  taken  into  account,  thus  giving  the  low  grade 
propositions  a  handicap.  The  colonists  asked  for  even  more 
leniency,  but  the  directors  held  five  per  cent,  to  be  the  irreducible 
minimum.  The  result  should  certainly  be  to  stimulate  a  promis¬ 
ing  industry  which,  although  it  has  not  yet  paid  regular  divi¬ 
dends,  is  steadily  increasing  its  output,  and  will  undoubtedly  in 
the  long  run  be  established  on  a  sound  economic  basis,  though 
it  may  never  give  sensational  results.  We  have  not  yet  heard  the 
result  of  the  dispute  as  to  the  diamonds  of  Ehodesia  between 
De  Beers  and  the  Chartered  Company,  but  in  the  present  state 
of  the  diamond  market  this  does  not  loom  so  large  as  it  would 
have  done  some  years  since.  One  of  the  strong  points  in  the 
Company’s  position  is  that  it  holds  the  mineral  rights  in 
Rhodesia,  and  the  value  of  these  rights  is  not  permanently 
diminished  by  the  fact  that  the  gold  industry  has  been  over¬ 
capitalised. 

The  presence  of  inducements,  both  to  farmers  and  miners 
with  small  capital,  should  enable  Rhodesia  to  secure  the  popula¬ 
tion  which  is  essential  to  her  prosperity.  But  it  is  obvious  that 
to  offer  those  inducements  will  involve  a  very  heavy  expenditure. 
It  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  a  million  will  be  sufficient, 
but  I  do  not  believe  the  Company  would  have  difficulty  in  raising 
much  more  if  it  adopted  a  strenuous  policy  of  land  settlement 
at  any  price.  I  am  not,  as  a  rule,  an  advocate  for  artificial 
settlement,  believing  that  the  voluntary  and  individual  principle 
is  inherent  in  the  genius  of  our  race,  but  I  would  strain  a  point 
to  secure  for  this  essentially  British  colony  a  population  worthy 
of  her.  In  the  main,  however,  what  is  needed  is  not  direct 
subsidy,  but  the  provision  of  conditions  which  will  attract  the 
best  class  of  individual  settler. 

The  question  of  the  government  of  this  country  is  fraught  with 
difficulties.  A  little  while  back,  when  I  revisited  Rhodesia,  it 
seemed  to  me  that  the  Company  was  effete  and  must  go,  if 
Rhodesia  was  ever  to  prosper.  But  what  is  to  take  the  place  of 
the  Company?  Crown  colony  government  would  be  a  retrograde 
step  in  some  respects,  and  would  have  many  of  the  disadvantages 
of  the  present  system  and  others  of  its  own.  Moreover,  the 
Imperial  Government  is  not  prepared  to  “  buy  out”  at  any  price 
which  would  compensate  for  the  millions  invested.  We  have 
‘‘  bought  out  ”  companies  before.  We  paid  £250,000  to  the  East 
Africa  Corporation  for  seven  years’  pioneer  work  and  an  invest- 
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ment  which  must  have  amounted  to  many  times  that  sum,  and 
the  Niger  Company,  which  had  done  over  thirteen  years’  arduous 
work,  was  bought  out  for  an  equally  insignificant  sum. 

No,  Rhodesia  must  remain  under  the  Company  until,  by  her 
internal  prosperity,  she  is  enabled  to  pay  interest  on  the  money 
invested  in  her,  and  then  her  own  people  can  take  over  the 
burden  of  administration.  Meanwhile  that  burden  ought  to  be 
lightened.  Northern  Rhodesia  should  be  taken  over  by  the 
Imperial  Government  and  merged  in  British  Central  Africa.  The 
administration  of  Southern  Rhodesia,  which  is  expensive  and 
not  too  efficient,  should  be  simplified.  It  is  worth  consideration 
at  a  time  when  money  is  so  imperatively  needed  in  the  country 
itself,  whether  expenses  could  not  be  cut  down  at  London  Wall. 
Notoriously  a  great  deal  of  the  money  subscribed  for  Rhodesia 
has  never  gone  into  the  country  at  all,  but  this  is  part  of  the 
policy  which  has  brought  Rhodesian  affairs  to  such  an  impasse. 
There  has  been  economy  where  there  should  have  been  expendi¬ 
ture,  and  lavish  expenditure  which  brought  no  adequate  advan¬ 
tage  to  Rhodesia. 

Finally,  in  urging  the  “  population  at  any  price”  policy  may 
I  say  that  it  was  the  policy  of  the  founder.  I  believe  that,  before 
he  died,  he  realised  that  in  counting  on  the  mines  to  attract  and 
provide  for  a  population  he  had  miscalculated.  Had  he  lived  to 
see  that  he  had  taken  the  wrong  way  to  promote  it  I  feel 
convinced  that,  with  the  thoroughness  which  characterised  him 
in  his  best  days,  he  would  have  made  a  clean  sweep  of  errors  and 
gone  whole-heartedly  on  a  new  tack.  If  there  is  any  alternative 
”  tack  ”  than  the  one  I  have  endeavoured  to  outline  in  this 
article  it  has  yet  to  be  revealed  to  the  world.  There  has  been 
a  great  deal  of  talk  about  the  desirability  of  filling  up  Southern 
Rhodesia  with  British  settlers,  and  the  subject  is  one  of  political 
as  well  as  economic  importance.  But  to  translate  this  talk  into 
practical  action  something  more  definite  is  needed  in  the  way  of  a 
land  settlement  policy  than  has  yet  been  enunciated.  Pious 
aspirations  are  not  sufficient.  If  the  Chartered  Company  cares 
to  examine  some  of  the  methods  employed  to  attract  white  settlers 
by  other  countries  it  will  find  a  great  number  of  small  but  practical 
measures,  and  some  large  essential  ones,  which  should  he  at 
once  boldly  adopted. 

Archibald  R.  Colquhofn. 

{First.  Administrator  of  the  Chartered  Company.) 
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The  celebrated  French  critic,  who  died  some  two  years  ago,  was 
only  fifty-seven  years  of  age,  but  it  had  been  obvious  for  two 
years  previously  that  his  health  was  seriously  impaired.  This 
was  more  especially  perceptible  in  certain  affections  of  the  vocal 
organs  which  presaged  Brunetiere’s  entire  breakdown. 

Plow  was  it  that  the  voice  played  such  an  important  part  in 
the  activities  of  a  man  who  for  long  (and  essentially,  it  may  be 
said)  had  devoted  himself  to  literary  criticism?  Work  of  that 
nature  is  accomplished  wdth  the  pen,  and  Brunetiere  certainly 
made  good  use  of  his.  But,  while  a  born  writer,  he  w'as  also, 
both  by  temperament  and  taste,  a  professor;  and  as  a  professor 
his  main  distinction  was  his  grand  flow  of  oratory.  He  spoke 
magnificently,  like  a  master  and  like  a  virtuoso.  No  barrister, 
no  parliamentary  debater,  no  artist  of  the  Comedie  Frangaise, 
has  ever  more  fully  possessed  the  talent  of  indicating  the  fine 
shades  of  a  phrase,  of  making  each  syllable  of  a  word  vibrate — of 
all  that  w'e  mean  in  French  by  "la  diction.”  The  professor’s 
voice  w'as  not  of  extraordinary  power ;  but  it  was  perfectly 
sonorous,  harmonious,  full,  and  flexible.  The  longest  and  most 
complicated  sentences  flowed  with  an  ease  and  a  regularity  which 
seemed  to  make  the  idea  and  substance  of  the  lecture  visible 
aud  perceptible,  producing  the  effect  of  a  musical  light.  What  a 
contrast  between  this  eloquence  and  the  orator’s  personal 
appearance !  Of  medium  height,  Brunetiere  was  insignificant  in 
person  :  very  thin,  narrow-chested ;  his  face  pale  and  wearing  an 
expression  of  anxious  sadness.  But  the  eyes,  always  reinforced 
by  glasses,  revealed  an  internal  flame.  The  man  was  absolutely 
consumed  by  the  need  of  thinking,  speaking,  and  acting.  All 
his  critical  work  exhibits  these  three  characteristics  united  in  a 
single  combative  and  imperious  outburst,  and  his  manner  w'as 
the  same  in  speaking  and  lecturing ;  although  he  never  for  a 
moment  lost  his  self-control,  never  by  any  chance  inadvertently 
uttered  a  word  that  was  not  the  one  he  intended  to  use. 

Brunetiere’s  powers  as  an  orator  were  not  fully  recognised 
until  the  second  portion  of  his  career.  Till  then  the  students  of 
the  ficole  Normale  w’ere  almost  alone  in  knowing  that  the 
literary  critic  of  the  Rerue  des  Deux  Mondes  possessed  the  gift  of 
rhetoric  in  the  highest  degree.  The  revelation  of  the  fact  to 
the  public  came  about  suddenly,  in  a  series  of  lectures  on  the 
drama  given  at  the  Odeon  about  1891,  and  w’as  soon  widely 
acknowledged.  When,  in  1893,  Brunetiere  began  and  carried 
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through  his  lectures  upon  Bossuet  before  audiences  of  from  three 
to  four  thousand  people  in  the  great  amphitheatre  at  the  Sorbonne, 
he  had  a  real  triumph — an  immense  success  which  was  many 
times  repeated,  not  only  in  Paris,  but  in  other  towns  of  France. 
Indeed,  during  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  Brunetiere  continued 
to  be  the  most  fashionable  of  lecturers ;  people  never  tired  of 
hearing  him,  and  his  vogue  was  the  greater  because  he  engaged 
heart  and  soul  in  the  political,  or  rather  the  religious,  struggle. 

He  hoped  to  write  and  lecture — that  is,  to  fight — for  many 
years  to  come,  but  the  persuasive  and  powerful  voice  suddenly 
broke  down.  It  was  a  symptom  of  exhaustion,  an  omen  of  the 
end  that  was  drawing  near.  No  one  doubted  this  ;  and  the  writer 
and  orator,  who  had  never  given  himself  any  rest,  recognised 
sadly  but  bravely  that  one  last  effort  remained  for  him — the  effort 
of  resignation. 

Brunetiere’ s  literary  beginnings  had  been  achieved  under  the 
weight  of  heavy  cares.  Before  he  could  even  think  of  writing 
he  had  to  earn  the  means  that  should  enable  him  to  pursue 
his  studies.  An  unexpected  rebuff  acted  upon  him  as  an  odd  kind 
of  stimulant.  While  giving  lessons  in  various  subjects,  mathe¬ 
matical  as  well  as  philosophical,  the  future  critic  prepared  for 
the  entrance  examination  to  the  Ecole  Normale  Superieure. 
Having  no  taste  for  either  Latin  verses  or  Greek  themes,  he 
neglected  both  those  subjects,  and  failed  to  pass  the  examination. 
Far  from  being  disheartened,  he  swore  to  himself  that  he  would 
win  a  place  as  professor  in  the  school  which  he  could  not  enter 
as  a  student.  He  kept  his  oath,  and  less  than  fifteen  years  later 
enjoyed  the  full  and  glorious  revenge  he  had  promised  himself. 

But  before  this  he  had  had  to  open  up  a  path  and  conquer  for 
himself  a  position  in  the  literary  world.  We  know  with  what 
authority  he  wielded  the  powers  of  criticism  from  the  elevation 
of  that  tribune  which  is  entitled  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes. 
Before  attaining  the  editorship  of  that  important  organ  he  wrote 
for  it  regularly  during  fifteen  years.  It  was  the  celebrated 
novelist,  Paul  Bourget,  Brunetiere’s  intimate  friend  and  old 
schoolfellow,  who  introduced  him  into  this  connection.  M. 
Bourget  has  himself  related  how,  about  1875,  he  put  Brunetiere 
into  communication  with  the  editor  and  founder  of  the  review, 
the  rugged  and  tenacious  Francois  Buloz,  the  subject  of  so  many 
anecdotes,  who  had  long  been  seeking  a  critic  to  suit  his  tastes. 
He  had  commissioned  M.  Paul  Bourget  to  write  for  him  upon 
contemporary  French  poetry,  and  M.  Bourget,  not  being  in 
agreement  with  Buloz  as  to  the  manner  of  dealing  with  the 
subject,  suddenly  bethought  himself  that  Brunetiere  was  the  very 
man  for  the  job.  He  went  off  to  his  friend,  pressed  him  to 
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I  undertake  it,  and  succeeded,  not  without  difficulty.  “  How 
often,”  wrote  M.  Bourget,  the  day  after  the  death  of  Brunetiere, 
“how  often  have  1  not  reminded  him  since  of  his  lack  of  enthu- 
I  siasm  before  that  open  door  !  ”  It  was  the  door  to  the  future  and 
to  glory. 

<  Thus  did  Brunetiere  find  the  opportunity  of  commencing  and 
organising  the  work  which  it  was  his  dream  to  accomplish  by 
j  means  of  literary  criticism.  This  work  was  to  be  in  the  com- 

Ipletest  and  severest  sense  of  the  word  ‘  ‘  instruction  ’  ’ ;  not  merely 
a  great  collection  of  notes  and  observations  upon  books  and 
authors,  upon  the  groups  and  the  methods  of  different  epochs; 
^  but  a  logical  and  scientific  exposition  of  the  movement  of 

I  philosophic,  social,  and  religious  ideas — a  movement  revealed  by 

the  various  and  successive  aspects  of  French  literature.  It  has 
often  been  said  that  Brunetiere  wanted  to  treat  literature  as  one 
treats  natural  history,  and  this  is  very  true  :  he  frequently 
j  expressed  himself  in  that  sense  in  the  most  categorical  manner — 
with  an  insistence,  indeed,  which  in  an  ardent  and  authoritative 
writer  betrays  the  master-passion  of  his  mind  and  soul.  For 
instance,  the  severest  reproach  he  addressed  to  one  of  his  pre¬ 
decessors,  Sainte-Beuve,  was  that  he  had  had  no  body  of  doctrine ; 
that  he  had  not  known  how  to  rise  above  mere  curiosities  of 
‘‘  monography  ”  ;  that  he  had  hovered  for  ever  between  theoretic 
I  contradictions  and  the  versatility  of  humour.  In  order  to  establish 
;  the  desired  doctrine  it  was  necessary  to  collect,  and  above  all  to 
classify,  a  multitude  of  facts,  dates,  and  notes.  Brunetiere  was 
essentially  the  man  for  “  classification.” 

In  the  first  place,  his  erudition  was  immense,  incomparable. 
It  had  been  acquired  by  dint  of  unsparing  toil ;  indeed,  during 
the  greater  part  of  his  life  he  studied  at  night  almost  as  much 
,  as  by  day.  He  soon  mastered  completely,  in  detail  as  well  as 
in  general,  the  whole  range  of  French  literature.  The  history 
of  great  works  and  the  distinctive  qualities  of  each ;  the  history 
of  numerous  secondary,  intermediate,  or  fugitive  works;  the 
circumstances  which  had  been  favourable  or  injurious  to  the 
success  of  such  and  such  a  work,  whether  still  a  classic  or  long 
forgotten  ;  the  intellectual  and  moral  criticism  of  a  host  of  writers  : 
all  these  things  Brunetiere  had  incessantly  analysed  and  syn¬ 
thesised.  He  had  set  them  forth  in  order  in  his  books;  and 
besides  this  he  held  them  graven  in  his  memory,  which  was 
prodigious.  Many  of  his  pages  reflect  with  absolute  exactness 
the  conception  he  had  made  for  himself  of  criticism  and  literary 
classification  ;  the  passage,  for  example,  where  he  justifies  himself 
for  having  rescued  from  oblivion  certain  authors  of  the  second 
or  third  rank  : — 
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Molieie,  however  great  he  may  be,  is  uot  Moliero  by  himself  and  in  him¬ 
self  alone,  so  to  speak;  he  is  not  Molifere,  he  is  not  truly  himself,  he  is  not 
completely  himself,  apart  from  Scarron,  Desmarets,  Corneille,  Mairet,  and 
all  the  others  before  him  who  would  have  tried  to  write  Le  Misanthrope  or 
Le  Maladc  Imaginaire  if  they  could  I  His  worth  cannot  be  felt,  his  genius 
cannot  be  appreciated,  except  in  comparison  with  those  who  attempted  work 
similar  to  his — Poisson,  Hauteroche,  Montfleury,  Boursault,  and  many 
others.  Ajid  finally  full  justice  cannot  bo  done  him  unless  he  is  compared 
with  his  successors  :  that  is  to  say,  unless  we  know  with  what  difficulty 
Daucourt,  Uufresny,  Regnart,  Lesage,  and  Uestouches  have  managed  to 
exhibit  any  small  portions  of  originality  they  possess,  apart  from  their 
inheritance  of  tradition  from  him.  This  is  what  I  call  the  genealogical  point 
of  view  in  the  history  of  literature  and  of  art ;  and  it  may  be  seen  from  the 
very  definition  here  given  how  small  is  the  small  number  of  historians  who 
have  adopted  it.  Its  connection  with  the  doctrine  of  evolution  is  also  to  be 
noted. — l^tudcs  Critiques,  Vol.  VI.,  pp.  lG-17. 

The  word  “  evolution  ”  occurs  in  no  merely  incidental  or 
fortuitous  manner.  Far  from  it.  It  explains,  it  translates,  it 
sets  in  relief  Brunetiere’s  main  preoccupation,  which  was  to  set 
clearly  forth  the  whole  historical  and  logical  development  of 
French  literature,  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  our  own  day.  A 
development  of  this  sort  is  represented  by  a  series  of  periods  or 
phases,  and  each  of  these  periods  or  phases  is  summed  up  in  oue 
literary  form,  obtaining  for  a  varying  length  of  time,  and  attaining 
various  degrees  of  eminence.  The  forms  which  Brunetiere 
principally  examined,  choosing  them  as  types,  are  tragedy,  lyric 
poetry,  and  the  novel.  He  shows  us  French  tragedy  drawing 
its  inspiration  from  the  Greeks,  then  from  the  Eomans,  then 
from  the  Spaniards,  reaching  its  zenith  with  Corneille  and 
Ivacine,  and  declining  after  submitting  to  the  invasions  of  scenery, 
music,  and  opera.  He  derives  the  lyricism  of  Lamartine,  Victor 
Hugo,  and  Alfred  de  Musset  from  w^hat  in  the  seventeenth 
century  inspired  the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit.  He  points  out  how 
the  novel  borrowed  from  comedy,  from  tragedy,  from  science  and 
natural  history,  before  immersing  itself  in  naturalism.  This 
theory  of  the  evolution  of  literary  forms  deeply  impressed  the 
world  of  letters,  which  as  usual  divided  into  two  sharply  opposed 
positions — enthusiasm  and  mockery.  At  a  later  date  Brunetiere 
seemed  to  experience  doubts  as  to  certain  parts  of  his  system, 
but  without  renouncing  evolution  in  general.  The  sixth  volume 

of  the  Etudes  Crituiucs,  published  in  1899,  begins  with  a  long 
chapter  dealing  exclusively  with  Darwinian  evolution,  Darwin 
being  quoted  again  and  again.  Brunetiere  firmly  maintains  the 
morality  of  the  evolutionary  hypothesis.  We  learn,  once  more 
from  M.  Paul  Bourget,  that  one  of  the  first  essays  signed  by 
the  famous  critic  was  concerned  with  Darwin.  During  the 
second  period  of  his  life  he  was  inspired  above  all  by  Auguste 
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L’unite,  whom  he  loved  to  represent  as  a  precursor  and  a  prophet 
(quite  unconsciously)  of  the  revival  of  Catholicism. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  Brunetiere’s  fluctuations  of  mind 
ill  regard  to  the  use  of  the  evolutionary  theory  in  the  history 
of  literature,  there  was  one  literary  form  at  least  for  which  he 
always  steadfastly  claimed  the  glory  of  a  triumphant  evolution  — 
literary  criticism.  He  had  seen  it  grow  and  increase  in  influence, 
until,  wielded  by  himself,  it  had  developed  into  a  formidable 
power.  He  had  indeed  a  right  to  be  proud.  With  what  dignity 
he  enumerated  the  victories  of  criticism,  personified,  above  all, 
by  Villemain,  Sainte-Beuve,  and  Taine — criticism  of  which,  two 
centuries  before.  La  Bruyere  had  disdainfully  and  naively  said  : 

“  Criticism  is  often  not  a  science ;  it  is  a  trade,  for  which  health 
rather  than  wit  is  necessary,  industry  rather  than  ability,  habit 
rather  than  genius.”  Brunetiere  replied  :  ‘‘  M.  Taine  has 
changed  all  that,”  and  he  delighted  in  enumerating  the  technical 
and  general  subjects,  a  knowledge  of  which  is  more  and  more,  and 
will  be  more  and  more,  demanded  from  the  literary  critic. 
Criticism  is  no  longer  limited  to  praise  of  talent  and  raillery  of 
the  ridiculous  :  it  aims  at  illuminating  the  ideas  which  inspire 
the  works  published  every  day ;  it  pushes  its  pretensions  even 
further,  for  it  judges  these  ideas  themselves,  not  merely  from 
the  point  of  view  of  their  artistic  or  social  value,  but  from  the 
point  of  view  of  absolute  truth.  Science,  morals,  philosophy,  and 
metaphysics  are  w'ithin  its  scvope.  Thus  Brunetiere  certainly 
understood  it ;  it  was  on  this  assumption  that  he  w’orked 
unfalteringly. 

By  practising  this  method  and  following  this  programme  he 
has  built  up  a  monumental  Uterary  edifice,  wLerein  are  ranged 
in  the  place  of  honour  the  Etudes  critiques  sur  VHistoire  de  la 
Litterature  fran<;aise  (7  vols.) ;  the  Epoques  du  Theatre  fran- 
^ais  (1  vol.) ;  L’ Evolution  des  Genres  (1  vol.) ;  Histoire  et  Littera- 
turc  (3  vols.) ;  Le  Roman  naturaliste  (1  vol.) ;  Questions  et 
nouvelles  Questions  de  Critique  (2  vols.) ;  and  the  Essais  et 
nouveaux  Essais  de  Litterature  contemporaine  (2  vols.).  Three 
other  volumes  contain  the  Discours  Acaderniques  and  the  Discours 
(Ic  Combat;  pamphlets  comprise  Cinq  Lettres  sur  Ernest  Renan, 
Science  et  Religion,  Education  et  Instruction,  etc.  ;  a  great 
Histoire  de  la  Litterature  fran<;aise  classique  is  unfinished. 

1  have  not  spoken  of  yet  another  work,  because  it  deserves  to 
be  mentioned  separately.  It  is  the  most  original  of  all,  alike  in 
its  wealth  of  material  and  in  the  use  made  of  it.  This  is  the 
simply  named  Manuel  de  VHistoire  de  la  Litterature  jranqaise. 
Imagine  two  treatises  running  concurrently  and  without  confusion 
on  the  upper  and  loAver  halves  of  each  page  :  above  is  the  discours. 
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the  instruction,  presented  in  bold  outlines;  below,  the 
bibliography — and  what  a  bibliography !  It  is  furnished  with 
innumerable  notes,  which,  as  it  were,  dissect  for  us  both  works 
and  authors.  Brunetiere  analyses,  details,  sums  up,  or  queries 
scanning  every  point  with  his  searching  and  penetrating  gaze. 

A  critic  wrote  on  this  subject :  “  The  524  pages  of  this  manual 
contain  more  than  fifteen  hundred  fully-prepared  lessons.  . 
Happy  professors  of  the  youthful  University !  Their  work  is 
obligingly  made  easy  for  them.”  As  for  the  discours  properly 
so-called,  it  is  as  full  of  logic  as  of  eloquence,  and  brims  over 
with  ideas. 

Whatever  reproaches  may  have  been  made  against  Brunetiere’s 
style,  it  has  certain  rare  merits,  above  all  vigour  and  precision. 

It  is  a  marvellous  instrument  for  discussion,  for  reasoning,  for 
teaching.  Very  few  men  have  succeeded  as  did  Brunetiere  in 
saying  exactly  and  nobly  what  they  wanted  to  say.  Certain 
unduly  frequent  inversions  and  archaic  forms  of  speech  have  been 
condemned,  and,  in  fact,  Brunetiere  deliberately  wished  to 
preserve  in  use  something  of  the  eighteenth-century  tone ;  but 
it  must  be  allowed  that  most  of  the  antiquated  forms  affected  by 
the  eminent  critic  did  really  throw  into  higher  relief  the  thoughts 
expressed.  What  profound  science  of  language  was  there! 
What  almost  unerring  instinct  for  the  right  word  1 

In  brief,  Brunetiere  applied  to  the  literary  history  of  France 
a  broad  and  sound  method  which  introduced  logic  and  life  into 
what  had  too  long  been  a  realm  of  disorder  and  confusion. 

He  accomplished  this  vast  undertaking  because  he  placed  the 
art  of  judging  and  writing  upon  the  level  where  all  general  ideas 
meet. 

That  law  (or  theory)  of  evolution  which  Brunetiere  sought  to 
discern  in  literature  was  manifested  in  his  personal  life.  At  first 
a  free-thinker,  we  see  the  critic  gradually  approach  religious  belief 
and  declare  himself  a  Catholic — a  militant  Catholic,  indeed.  The 
stages  of  his  advance  along  the  pathway  of  faith  were  marked  in 
many  of  his  lectures.  For  the  sake  of  religion  he  became  a 
polemist,  even  in  that  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  which  had  for 
so  long  been  the  organ  of  scientific  and  doctrinal  free-thought. 

It  was,  indeed,  an  article  published  in  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes  (January  1,  1895)  which  signalised  the  fact  that 
Brunetiere  had  ranged  himself  on  the  side  of  Catholicism.  The 
famous  writer  showed  thus  that  he  not  only  meant  to  defend 
the  liberty  of  creed  menaced  by  the  sectarians,  but  also  the 
truth  of  that  creed.  This  article  of  January  1,  1895,  created  an 
extraordinary  sensation,  the  echoes  of  which  are  ever  ready  to 
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be  awakened.  As  is  often  the  case  with  declarations  intended  to 
arouse  the  public,  Brunetiere’s  occasioned  a  misconception,  and 
left  behind  it  a  reminiscence  fraught  with  inexactitudes  which 
are  apparently  indestructible.  Even  at  this  day  it  is  still  believed 
in  some  circles  that  the  free-thinking  critic  who  had  been  con¬ 
verted  to  Catholicism  accused  science  of  having  “  gone  bankrupt.” 
Now  he  was  not  the  inventor  of  the  celebrated  phrase ;  moreover, 
he  refused  to  have  it  set  to  his  account,  and  explained  for  what 
reasons.  Nevertheless,  he  criticised  the  assertions  of  certain 
scientific  schools  and  personages  whom  he  considered  guilty  of 
multiplying  exaggerated,  unconsidered,  sometimes  ridiculous  pro¬ 
mises.  He  cited  the  learned  men  who,  from  Condorcet  onwards, 
have  been  accustomed  to  attribute  to  science  an  exclusive  and 
predominant  role  which  she  cannot  sustain.  He  held  them 
responsible,  not  for  a  complete  bankruptcy,  but  for  ”  partial 
failures.”  He  showed,  too,  how  certain  scientists  and  many 
vulgarisers  of  science  have  been  or  are  inclined  to  make  the  most 
daring  engagements  in  the  name  of  science.  Have  they  not 
promised,  and  are  they  not  for  ever  promising,  that  science  will 
solve  the  problem  of  our  origin?  that  she  will  dissipate  all 
mystery,  and  will  herself  alone  fill  the  place  of  all  systems  of 
morality?  It  was  against  such  excesses  that  Brunetiere  pro¬ 
tested.  Subsequently  he  set  forth  his  reasons  for  the  trust  with 
which  the  Catholic  Church  inspired  him  for  the  ”  regeneration 
of  morality.”  He  rejoiced  to  find  in  that  Church  a  ‘‘  govern¬ 
ment,”  a  ‘‘  doctrine,”  a  “  tradition.”  This  article  was  entitled 
”  Apres  une  Visile  au  Vatican,”  and  contained  several  passages 
from  the  encyclicals  of  Leo  XIII.  The  French  writer  had  just 
been  to  Rome,  and  had  had  a  long  interview  with  the  late 
Pope. 

I  have  said  that  he  showed  himself  a  polemist.  He  did  so 
indeed ;  and  in  speech  as  well  as  in  writing  lavished  much  know¬ 
ledge,  much  vigour,  much  wit.  The  discussion  provoked  by  the 
memorable  article  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  was  still  going 
on  w'hen  the  Dreyfus  affair  began.  Brunetiere  flung  himself  into 
the  fray,  which  in  many  ways  bore  on  the  religious  question. 
Against  the  ”  intellectuals,”  who  claimed  a  monopoly  of  the 
critical  spirit,  he  affirmed  his  right  to  pronounce  an  opinion 
opposed  to  that  of  the  Dreyfus  partisans.  In  thus  claiming  to 
speak,  he  said  acutely,  ”  Intellectual  myself  .  .  .”  For  the 
energy  which  he  spent  in  these  encounters  he  was  afterwards 
reproached  as  for  an  unpardonable  crime.  Moreover,  when  the 
chair  of  modern  French  literature  at  the  College  de  France  became 
vacant,  the  Government  influenced  the  professors  who  had  to 
propose  candidates,  and  Brunetiere’s  name  only  appeared  in  the 
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second  class.  Thus  was  ostracism  the  portion  of  this  litterateur 
without  peer. 

Bruuetifere  neither  complained  nor  let  himself  he  discouraged. 
The  mere  titles  of  the  lectures  which  he  collected  in  two  volumes 
bear  witness  to  the  ardour  with  which  he  maintained  his  national, 
social,  and  religious  convictions  ;  La  Renaissance  de  V Id^alisme ; 
L'Art  et  la  Morale;  L'ldie  de  Patrie ;  Les  Ennemis  de  I’Ame 
fran^aise ;  La  Nation  et  VArm^e;  Le  Genie  latin;  Le  Besoin  de 
Groire ;  Les  Raisons  actuelles  de  Groire;  L’ld^e  de  Solidarite; 
L’ Action  Gatholique;  L’CEuvre  de  Calvin;  Les  Motifs 
d’Esperer;  L'CEuvre  critique  de  Taine ;  Le  Progres  religieux. 
In  the  latter  days,  almost  at  the  moment  of  Brunetiere’s  death, 
a  new  volume  has  appeared,  which,  under  the  title  of  Questions 
actuelles,  contains  a  reprint  of  the  article  Aprh  une  Visile 
au  Vatican  and  other  analogous  essays,  among  which  may  be 
singled  out  the  preface  for  the  French  translation  of  Mr.  A.  J. 
Balfour’s  work,  “  The  Foundations  of  Belief.”  We  see  how  wide 
and  varied  were  the  activities  of  the  critic,  writer,  and  orator. 
His  resources  were  in  proportion  to  his  aspirations.  Let  us  note 
that  in  treating  widely  different  subjects  he  often  sketched  out 
new  perspectives,  and  that  he  never  descended  to  commonplace. 
In  the  beginning  of  December,  1903,  he  gave  a  lecture  on  the 
union  of  the  churches,  at  Porrentruy,  in  Switzerland.  He  had 
previously  manifested  interest  in  that  important  subject,  and  a 
desire  to  study  it  carefully,  as  was  his  habit  with  all  questions 
on  w'hich  he  intended  to  speak.  At  Porrentruy  he  enunciated  his 
personal  views,  and  compared  the  results  attained  by  exegetical 
labours.  He  even  traced  out  the  plan  of  an  original  and  profound 
theory,  which,  based  (according  to  the  report  in  the  Journal  des 
Dehats,  December  5,  1903)  upon  the  relative  dates  of  the  Gospels 
and  St.  Paul’s  Epistles,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Church 
is  historically  senior  to  the  Gospel.  Thus  disappeared  some  of 
the  weightiest  objections  brought  by  the  Protestants  against  their 
adversaries.  The  lecturer  expressed  himself  as  inspired  by  the 
Christian  social  movement  with  the  liveliest  hopes  of  union. 

Among  the  thirty  volumes  left  by  him  are  many  pages  which 
for  long  will  serve  to  guide  the  minds  of  literary  men  and 
enquiring  students.  But  a  lesson  of  higher  character  and  interest 
will  stand  out,  visible,  attractive,  often  pathetic  :  that  is  to  say, 
the  history  of  the  thoughts  and  convictions  of  a  truly  remarkable 
personality. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  find  and  to  trace  the  path  which  he  followed 
in  his  journey  from  unbelief  to  assured  faith.  We  have  seen  what 
importance  he  assigned  to  Darwin  in  explaining  the  successive 
phases  of  literature ;  but  he  also  knew  well  that  all  movement 
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needs  tlie  support  of  some  stable  force.  He  desired  this  stability 
not  only  for  the  essential  laws  of  literature ,  but  also  for  philosophy 
and  for  the  whole  social  organism.  Thus  it  was  that  he  was  led 
to  rest  upon  the  positivism  of  Auguste  Comte,  even  more,  perhaps, 
than  upon  Darwin’s  evolutionism.  All  that  was  true  in  posi¬ 
tivism  he  absorbed  as  a  preparation  for  the  study  of  supernatural 
doctrines  ;  and  when  two  years  ago  he  published  a  volume  entitled 
Sur  les  Chemins  de  la  Croyance,  it  had  for  sub-title  L'  Utilisation 
dll  Positicisme.  Comte  attracted  him  irresistibly  by  his  genius 
for  organisation ;  but  in  Brunetiere  the  love  of  practical  logic 
sprang  from  a  still  more  exalted  and  more  Imperious  passion — 
the  passion  for  theoretical  logic.  This  master-mind  demanded  a 
vast  intellectual  edifice,  where  ideas  and  doctrines  should  be 
ranged  like  books  in  some  well-kept  library.  Beneath  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  literary  forms  he  sought  for  the  permanent  laws  of  art ; 
similarly,  beneath  the  successive  philosophical  and  theological 
theories  he  looked  to  find  the  eternal  verities.  A  believer  in 
tradition  from  the  bottom  of  his  soul,  he  was  naturally  in  profound 
sympathy  with  Bossuet,  whose  ways  of  speech  and  thought 
appealed  to  him  powerfully.  He  positively  lived  on  Bossuet’s 
ideas,  and  drew  artistic  sustenance  from  his  style ;  striking  proof 
of  this  being  afforded  by  the  brilliant  lectures  delivered  in  1893  -91 
in  the  great  amphitheatre  of  the  Sorbonne.  Moreover,  most  of 
Brunetiere’s  other  works  bear  witness  in  the  same  way  to  this 
intense  devotion ,  thanks  to  which  he  eventually  attained  definitive 
orientation  of  soul  and  equilibrium  of  thought. 

Bossuet  probably  did  him  another  service  of  a  special  type  and 
purely  personal.  Brunetiere  was  always  tormented  by  a  strange 
pessimism — explained  by  some  as  a  result  of  the  hardships  of  his 
studious  and  poverty-stricken  youth.  The  explanation  is  incon¬ 
testably  valid,  but  does  not  cover  the  whole  ground.  The  great 
critic’s  extraordinarily  pessimistic  tendency  had  another  and  more 
general  cause,  w'hich  he  himself  has  indicated  with  significant 
precision  and  insistence,  while  at  the  same  time  leaving  something 
further  to  be  divined.  Brunetiere’s  first  master  in  his  literary 
and  moral  education  was  Vinet,  the  Swiss  Protestant  minister, 
professor,  writer,  and  historian,  himself  a  highly-distinguished 
literary  critic.  Vinet  had  been  dead  only  twenty  years,  and  his 
numerous  writings  were  still  at  the  height  of  their  reputation 
when  Brunetiere  began  the  indoctrination  of  his  mind.  He  drew 
largely  upon  the  work  of  Vinet,  and  gained  much  from  him,  as 
he  himself  has  told  us  categorically.  This  fact  is  worth  recalling, 
and  we  have  been  reminded  of  it  by  M.  Trogan,  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  review,  Le  Correspondant.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
future  French  critic,  a  Catholic  by  birth,  but  at  that  time  deprived 
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of  faith,  imbibed  some  of  the  gloomy  doctrines  of  the  school  to 
which  Vinet  belonged  ;  notably  that  doctrine  which  weighs  down 
nature  and  life  under  the  anathema  of  desolation.  Brunetiere’s 
mind  was  formed  in  an  intellectual  and  moral  atmosphere 
impregnated  with  pessimism  ;  and  only  his  energy  of  soul  and  his 
combative  instincts  saved  him  from  falling  a  prey  to  discourage¬ 
ment.  But  he  always  bore  the  burden,  and  was  often  heard  to 
groan  bitterly  under  it,  as  when  he  said  to  Paul  Bourget  :  “  If  1 
did  not  crush  myself  with  work  I  should  die  of  misery  in  the 
blackness  of  my  meditations.”  We  do  not  know  at  what  precise 
moment  he  entered  the  path  the  opening  up  to  him  of  which 
was  so  largely  due  to  Bossuet,  but  we  can  understand  what 
attracted  him  to  it.  He  saw  it  flooded  by  brilliant  light,  and 
felt  under  his  feet  solid  ground  which  led  towards  the  heights. 
Thus  more  and  more  he  gained  the  faith  of  which  he  had  such 
sore  need.  We  may  say  that  there  was  exchange  of  service 
between  these  two  men ,  separated  though  they  were  by  the  lapse 
of  two  centuries.  Bossuet  reawakened  hope  in  Brunetiere ; 
Brunetifere  glorified  Bossuet.  It  is  perhaps  to  Bossuet  that  we 
ow'e  the  possibility  of  applying  to  the  great  critic  himself  what  he 
said  about  Taine  :  “His  mind,  daily  gaining  in  self-mastery,  may 
be  said  to  have  risen  with  the  subject  of  his  meditations.” 
Brunetiere  enunciated  this  eulogy  in  antithesis  to  his  judgment 
upon  Benan — a  severe  judgment  indeed,  but  imbued  with  that 
sincerity  and  courage  which  Brunetiere  invariably  exliibited. 

Eugene  Tavernier. 

Translated  by  Helen  Chisholm. 


TiOST  HOMES  AND  NEW  FLATS. 


The  homing  instinct — the  instinct  for  making  a  home,  keeping 
it,  taking  a  pride  in  it,  loving  it,  returning  to  it  from  the  ends  of 
the  earth — was  once  a  characteristic  of  the  Briton,  It  was  an 
instinct  born  in  him  and  fostered  by  education,  environment,  and 
tradition.  It  may  be,  and  possibly  is,  still  born  in  him,  but  it  is 
overlaid  in  its  infancy  by  the  conditions  of  life  in  this  century.  In 
the  man  this  instinct  is,  though  it  be  said  with  fear  and  trembling, 
dying  harder  than  in  the  really  modern  woman.  The  educated, 
athletic,  healthy  woman  of  to-day  has  cultivated  such  a  holy 
horror  of  becoming  purely  domestic,  of  the  “tabby  cat”  order, 
and,  moreover,  has  so  many  interests,  wholesome  and  unwhole¬ 
some,  outside  her  home,  that  she  has  less  use  for  the  fireside  than 
the  man  of  her  own  class ;  especially  as  that  fireside  is  associated 
for  her  with  the  daily  round,  the  common  task.  The  correspond¬ 
ing  man  is  “  something  ’’  in  or  out  of  the  City,  or  is  at  the  ends 
of  the  earth  on  duty  or  pleasure,  but  the  vision  of  home  remains 
to  him  a  reality  to  which  it  would  be  pleasant  and  restful  to  return. 
It  is  one  of  the  injustices  of  this  age  that  it  is  taking  away  from 
the  male,  boy  or  man,  the  vision  of  home. 

In  these  days  the  very  rich  have  no  homes,  they  have 
“  places  ”  ;  and  the  middle  classes  in  London  will  soon  have  no 
liomes ;  they  will  have  flats.  A  flat  is  specially  constructed  for 
getting  away  from.  It  is  an  excellent  jumping-off  place. 

It  is  impossible  to  split  the  essentials  to  home-making  into  com¬ 
ponent  and  labelled  parts.  Each  man  has  in  his  own  mind’s  eye 
a  vision  of  what  home  was,  or  might  be,  or  is.  But  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  believe  that  in  any  of  these  private  visions  home  is  in  a 
block  of  modern  flats  with  a  common  staircase,  a  common  lift,  and 
an  absence  of  that  privacy  which  our  forefathers  cultivated. 

Unfortunately,  from  various  causes — ground  landlords  and  a 
desire  to  shirk  responsibility — London  is  becoming  a  city  of  flat 
dwellers.  It  is  not  only  that  the  aesthetic  sense  is  offended  by 
the  huge,  ugly,  modern  commonplace  barrack,  it  is  not  only 
beauty  that  is  lost,  but  possibilities,  to  the  individual  and  the 
nation.  In  proportion  as  flat  life  increases  home  life  decreases. 
The  flat  dweller  ought  not  to  keep  a  dog,  prefers  not  to  keep 
a  cat,  cannot  have  a  garden,  has  no  chance  of  keeping  house,  has 
no  possible  place  for  memories,  and,  most  emphatically  of  all,  has 
no  use  or  accommodation  for  babies.  Although  it  may  be  possible 
to  make  homes  without  kittens,  or  babies, or  flowers,  or  memories, 
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or  cupboards,  the  spirit  of  home  is  hard  to  woo  and  win  without 
any  of  them. 

The  very  genius  of  the  flat  is  that  it  shall  be  easy  to  leave  ;  and, 
let  us  be  just  to  the  flat,  it  is  very  easy  to  leave.  As  one  of  the 
ambitions  of  this  age  is  always  to  be  getting  away  from  some¬ 
where  as  quickly  as  possible,  it  is  a  point  scored  to  the  flat  that  it 
lends  itself  so  readily  to  this  new  philosophy  of  life,  which  is 
summed  up  in  the  expressive  American  verb — to  hustle.  A  cer¬ 
tain  proportion  of  flat  dwellers  are  the  lo’-'lv  of  either  sex,  men 
and  women  to  whom  the  unknown  neighb*.  ,ir  above  and  below  and 
around  is  to  be  desired  as  providing  an  attenuated  sense  of  human 
companionship.  These  have  a  moral  right  to  a  flat  if  they  like  it. 
The  flat,  also,  is  useful  to,  and  justifiable  for,  those  who  are  only 
wanting  a  halting-place  between  one  home  and  another.  As  tents 
in  the  desert  flats  are  excellent.  It  is  as  homes  they  are  failures. 

My  jeremiad  against  the  flat  as  a  home  has  two  clauses;  first, 
that  it  makes  home  life  practically  impossible,  and  is  sending  it 
to  decay  through  the  dry-rot  of  disuse;  and,  second,  that  it  is 
causing  deterioration  of  the  men  and  women  who  inhabit  it. 
These  men,  under  better  and  happier  conditions,  might  be  worthy 
of  the  honourable  titles  of  heads  of  households,  husbands,  and 
fathers,  men  who  would  work  harder,  more  honestly,  and  with 
more  heart  for  the  home  that  was  a  home  and  not  a  mere  glorified 
furnished  apartment,  a  lodging  from  Monday  to  Friday.  These 
women  in  another  age  might  have  been  the  honourable  wearers 
of  the  old  names  of  wife,  mother,  and  housewife.  But  to-day — 
shades  of  our  grandmothers ! — to  call  the  modern  flat  dwelling 
woman  a  housewife ! 

How  can  you  keep  house,  with  the  best  will  in  the  world, 
without  a  cupboard?  Housekeeping  becomes  an  art  indeed,  but 
an  art  of  a  different  kind  to  that  which  our  mothers  taught  us. 
It  is  a  gamble.  The  principal  rule  is  to  live  from  hand  to  mouth, 
and  the  art  consists  in  finding  the  shortest  line  from 
shop  to  mouth.  Got  your  food  in  the  smallest  possible  quantities, 
for  you  have  not  the  power,  even  if  you  had  the  wish,  to  store. 
Order  by  telephone  and  eat  in  haste,  for  are  you  not  always  just 
come  back  or  just  going  away? 

Your  grandmother  in  her  leisurely  way,  keys  at  her  aide, 
going  the  round  of  store-rooms  with  their  rich  suggestions  of  fore¬ 
thought  and  almost  loving  care,  and  with  their  pungent  odours  of 
good  things  to  come,  and  into  her  dairy  and  larders,  cool  and 
airy,  where  food  might  be  kept  fresh  and  sweet,  is  a  picture  of 
gracious,  provident,  old-fashioned  womanhood.  It  is  a  picture 
belonging  to  the  days  when  housekeeping  was  a  serious  matter,  at 
once  an  art  and  a  science  to  be  studied ,  and  its  results  appraised 
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and  approved.  It  belongs  to  the  days  of  the  lavender-scented 
linen  chest,  packed  with  the  work  of  years.  It  belongs  to  the 
days  that  will  never  return,  and  perhaps  had  better  not  be 
regretted.  To  the  mistress  of  the  flat  this  pride  of  achievement — 
petty,  perhaps,  but  pardonable — is  unknown.  How  can  you  take 
pride  in  that  in  which  you  have  no  interest  ?  How  can  you  take 
interest  in  that  in  which  you  have  no  pride  ? 

The  elaborate,  many-coursed,  unsatisfying  dinner  which  fashion 
and  the  epicure  demand ,  is  best  provided  at  the  restaurant  which 
fashion  and  the  epicure  are  pleased  for  the  moment  to  praise. 
For  the  scanty,  hasty  meals  which  must  be  had  in  the  flat  the 
mistress  must  reverse  the  old  household  rule  that  it  is  more 
economical  to  keep  the  store  loaded  than  depend  on  daily 
deliveries. 

The  flat  servants  are,  like  their  masters,  just  coming  or  just 
going.  Why  not?  That  is  the  atmosphere  of  the  flat.  Why 
should  a  servant  attempt  to  make  a  home  out  of  a  cupboard- 
bedroom  looking  into  a  well,  and  opening  out  of  the  kitchen? 

The  flat  is  so  easily  managed,  so  convenient,  such  a  labour- 
saving  contrivance,  everything  in  fact  but  a  home ! 

It  is  perhaps  necessary  to  interpolate,  in  self-defence,  that  good 
housekeepers  and  good  home-makers  are  not  synonymous.  There 
are  numberless  varieties  of  excellent  housekeepers  who  have  no 
ideas  or  qualities  for  making. a  home.  There  are  women  who 
worry  and  women  who  fuss ;  women  who  fill  their  houses  with 
knick-knacks  and  then  sacrifice  themselves  and  everyone  in  the 
house  on  an  altar  set  up  to  worship  the  precious  possessions ; 
women  who  keep  servants  and  then  do  their  work ;  women  who 
are  so  busy  giving  their  husbands  and  children  food  that  they 
have  no  leisure  to  give  them  companionship ;  one-sided  women  of 
every  description,  who  may  nevertheless  be  good  housekeepers. 
The  woman  who  aspires  to  be  a  home-maker  must  be  many- 
sided. 

But  flat  life  is  gradually  destroying  those  qualities  in  man  and 
woman  which  are  not  called  into  play.  The  tendency  to  reduce 
life  to  the  simple  proposition — “  you  press  the  button  and  we  do 
the  work  ” — is  not  pure  gain  to  the  one  who  presses  the  button. 
The  leisure  which  results  becomes,  not  a  hardly  won,  precious 
possession ,  but  empty  hours  to  be  filled  by  strenuous  efforts  after 
amusement,  morbid  imaginings  or  undisciplined  longings.  There 
is  no  emollient  like  daily  duties,  no  philosophy  so  enlightening 
as  liard  work,  no  chain  so  strong  as  the  clasp  of  hahy  fingers,  no 
magnetism  so  powerful  as  love.  And  it  is  at  bottom  love  w'hich 
makes  a  home. 

But  in  a  flat  there  is  certainly  no  room  for  babies.  Why,  there 
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would  be  hardly  room  to  keep  wrapped  away  in  your  little  memory- 
box  your  baby’s  first  shoe,  or  the  curl  that  was  cut  off  when  to  your 
sorrow  he  was  slipping  into  boyhood.  “  A  baby  rising  three  years 
and  a  kitten  rising  three  months  ”  is  everywhere  a  hopeless  ideal, 
for  babies  and  kittens  have  a  horrid  trick  of  growing  bigger.  But 
in  a  flat  both  babies  and  kittens  are  out  of  place.  There  can  be 
no  sunny  nurseries,  no  garden,  however  small,  no  real  privacy, 
no  big  old  lumber  room ,  where  the  boys  can  kick  a  ball  or  the  girls 
make  a  mess  on  a  wet  day.  And  there  are  neighbours  to  right  of 
them ,  neighbours  to  left  of  them ,  neighbours  above  and  neighbours 
below  them ,  who  volley  and  thunder  if  the  silence  is  broken .  and 
others  who  have  pianos  and  friends  who,  like  Sir  Toby  Belch, 
go  to  bed  early.  Add  to  this  solid  block  of  neighbours,  each  with 
his  own  pet  aversion  or  idiosyncrasy,  a  crying  baby,  two  babies, 
or  a  boy  or  two.  No !  we  cannot  add  to  this  any  babies  at  all. 
There  is  no  accommodation  for  them  in  flats.  Some  workmen’s 
flats,  with  their  high,  wide  balconies,  and  a  common  playground, 
making  fresh  air  possible,  do  seem  to  have  been  constructed  with 
some  vague  idea  that  children  have  a  claim  on  their  elders  for  the 
common  rights  of  air  and  space.  But  the  architect  of  the  elegant, 
convenient,  high-class  flat  makes  no  such  concessions  to  the 
poor-rich  middle  class. 

Amongst  the  other  lost  arts — lost  in  the  deep  wells  of  the  flat— 
is  the  gentle  art  of  hospitality,  which  must  not  be  confused  with 
entertaining.  Of  entertaining  there  is  too  much,  for  it  is  so 
simple  and  impersonal,  it  is  part  of  the  labour-saving  parapher¬ 
nalia.  If  you  decide  to  entertain  in  your  flat  you  telephone  to 
the  nearest  of  the  many  agencies  existing  for  the  purpose,  and 
leave  everything  in  their  hands.  They  will  supply  your  entire 
evening — food,  servants,  entertainment,  flowers,  taste,  and,  it 
necessary,  guests.  Your  pennies,  or  rather  pounds,  pour  down 
the  slot ;  the  machine  supplies  the  rest.  This  is  not  hospitality, 
but  machine-made  entertaining ;  and ,  truth  to  tell ,  affords  small 
entertainment  to  the  guests  and  none  to  the  hosts.  There  arc 
even  simpler  mehods  of  offering  the  quid  pro  quo  for  value  received 
open  to  the  flat  dweller  who  decides  not  to  have  the  small  worry 
of  asking  his  guests  to  his  house  at  all.  The  restaurant  is  always 
available  with  an  elaborate  dinner,  and  the  latest  fancy  in  entre¬ 
mets,  and  then  on  to  the  theatre  maybe  ;  afterwards,  there  is  only 
the  bill  to  pay.  It  is  all  so  simple  and  so  impersonal. 

But  how  Miss  Betty  Barker’s  party  shines  in  comparison. 
What  an  event  was  the  night  itself  to  hostess  and  guests; 
what  conversation  it  provided  for  weeks  of  evenings,  and 
what  memories !  There  was  the  joy  of  achievement  for  the 
hostess,  or  rather  hostesses,  for  was  not  the  faithful  maid  who 
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had  worked  hard  with  real  joy  and  pride  for  the  honour  of  the 
house  a  joint  hostess  on  the  occasion ,  and  for  the  guests  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  going  where  one’s  presence  gave  pleasure.  Even  the 
Hon.  Mrs.  Jamieson’s  select  gathering  to  the  very  dite  of 
Cranford  was  a  fearful  joy  (except  for  the  shortage  in  provisions) 
for  there  was  the  glory  of  drinking  tea  with  the  widow  of  a 
Scotch  peer  and  an  exhibition  of  three  new  caps  and  a  greater 
array  of  brooches  than  had  ever  been  seen  since  Cranford  became 
a  town. 

Hospitality  costs  more  than  money,  it  costs  effort  (carefully 
veiled,  that  is  the  art),  and  a  giving  out  of  individuality,  fore¬ 
thought,  and,  above  all,  a  selfless  desire  to  please,  not  to  shine. 
This  in  part  might  be  possible  in  the  flat,  but  a  candid  dweller  in 
tlatland  would  be  bound  to  confess  that  it  is  not  common. 
Indeed,  the  spirit  of  the  age  is  largely  responsible  for  the  decad¬ 
ence  of  hospitality  everywhere.  The  giving  or  receiving  of  the 
simple  hospitality  of  the  home  is  out  of  date.  Competition  in 
the  splendour  of  the  entertainments,  which  is  taking  its  place, 
is  killing  it. 

The  kindly  “open  house’’  hospitality  too,  which  even  the 
dweller  in  the  humblest  of  real  homes  is  glad  to  offer — a  bed 
whenever  you  like  to  come — is  impossible  in  flatland.  So  many 
of  the  elegant  modern  blocks  are  considered  roomy  with  three 
small  bedrooms,  that  to  take  “  a  stranger  within  the  gates’’  is 
an  impossibility  to  a  flatland  family.  The  pleasure  of  asking  your 
friends  into  the  life  of  your  home,  so  that  you  may  know  and 
be  known  as  you  are ,  the  best  and  the  worst  of  you ,  is  denied  to 
the  dwellers  in  flats.  The  joy  of  taking  in  those  who  need  the 
shelter  of  a  home,  or  of  giving  a  change  of  thought  and  scene 
to  the  friend  or  relation  from  the  country,  is  unknown  to  those 
who  have  not  a  home  themselves.  The  tombstone  of  hospitality 
is  being  erected — “a  long  time  languishing,  finally  died,  and 
was  buried  in  flatland  ’’  runs  the  inscription. 

The  privilege  of  being  ill  in  comfort  is  another  of  the  losses 
incurred  by  those  who  dwell  with  neighbours  and  noises  all  round 
and  above  them.  If,  indeed,  there  is  any  room  left  to  be  ill  in  ! 
Presumably  the  flat  dweller,  between  the  times  of  just  coming 
back  and  just  going  off,  is  so  well  equipped  with  every  modern 
convenience  that  illness  and  tiredness  are  eliminated  from  the 
scheme  of  life. 

If  the  flat  has  no  room  for  friends  or  flower  gardens,  sickness, 
or  kittens,  boys,  or  babies,  it  has  certainly  no  place  for  memo¬ 
ries.  Who  in  leaving  a  flat  turns  round  and  looks  back  with  a 
wistful  heart  at  the  odd  corners  full  of  sweet  memories?  For 
one  reason ,  there  are  no  odd  corners  :  there  are  only  sharp  angles 
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that  bark  your  shins.  There  is  no  possibility  of  the  memory  of 
your  mother  waiting  eagerly  at  the  door  watching  as  you  run  up 
the  garden  home  again  from  school.  Where  is  the  deep  broad 
seat,  half-way  up  the  stairs,  where,  behind  the  curtains  and  look¬ 
ing  over  the  trees,  you  heard  or  told  the  old  new  tale  of  love? 
Wherever  there  is  human  life  there  are  the  eternities — Love,  Life, 
and  Death.  “And  Love  can  climb  that  stony  stair”  (to  parody 
Mr.  Austin  Dobson)  in  any  modern  flat.  But  surely  there  never 
were  surroundings  less  congenial  to  the  verities  than  a  block  of 
flats.  It  has  no  atmosphere — either  moral  or  physical— only 
machine-made  conveniences. 

We  English  were  proverbially  a  nation  of  homes,  and  the 
British  matron,  though  occasionally  she  becomes  confused  with 
Mrs.  Grundy,  still  remains  a  dim  picture,  which  men  respect,  of 
gracious  womanhood  doing  a  woman’s  work  in  a  womanly  way, 
caring  for  her  household,  and  moving  among  her  sons  and  daugh¬ 
ters  as  their  friend.  That  same  British  matron  has  found  time 
in  that  dim  picture  to  take  her  share  of  the  world  burdens  outside 
her  home.  The  homeless,  the  friendless,  and  the  sorrowful  have 
not  been  less  befriended  because  there  was  a  home  that  had  to 
come  first.  She  has  worked  so  well  that  her  reward  has  been 
more  work  in  a  wider  sphere — and  she  has  asked  for  nothing 
better.  Have  Elizabeth  Fry  and  Queen  Victoria  and  Mrs  Booth 
and  a  whole  gallery  of  other  women  been  less  world  workers 
because  they  were  also  home  workers?  Try  and  bring  from  out 
of  the  normal  atmosphere  of  the  flat  if  you  can  some  great  man 
or  woman  who  has  looked  at  life  and  understood  it.  The  thing 
is  incongruous.  Individuality  is  stifled.  The  vfsion  becomes 
blurred  and  the  perspective  false. 

The  children  who  do  find  their  way  into  flatland  have  all  the 
chances  against  them.  Cramped  for  air  and  space,  robbed  of  the 
discipline  of  give-and-take  in  a  family,  cheated  of  the  memo¬ 
ries  of  home  which  make  men  pure  and  women  strong,  they  do 
not  start  fairly,  and  the  nation  which  is  looking  to  them  as  its 
future  rulers  and  citizens  will  be  disappointed.  It  is  its  home 
life  which  has  been  not  the  least  factor  in  the  making  of  England. 
And  if  home  life — with  all  that  it  means,  and  might  mean — dis¬ 
appears,  we  may  become  rich,  we  shall  not  become  great. 
Socialism  proposes  to  rob  us  of  our  homes  and  give  us  instead 
ready-made  citizens.  It  proposes,  or  did  propose  in  a  pretty  book 
of  fantasies  called  the  Fabian  Essays,  published  many  years  ago, 
to  take  our  children  from  us  and  bring  them  up  in  State  nurseries. 
This,  of  course,  may  happen  for  our  sins,  but  when  it  does,  let 
the  nation  look  elsewhere  for  its  great  men  and  women. 

To  save  time  by  simplifying  life — not  by  living  the  simple  life. 
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which  is  much  too  complicated  a  matter — is  indeed  worth  while. 
To  distinguish  between  the  essential  and  non-essential  of  domestic 
life  that  you  may  spend  the  surplus  of  your  time  in  adding  to  the 
world’s  happiness  or  subtracting  something  of  its  burden  or  in¬ 
creasing  the  sum  of  its  knowledge  is  a  characteristic  of  mind 
marking  out  the  great  of  both  sexes.  But  that  is  not  the  sim¬ 
plification  of  the  typical  mistress  of  the  flat.  She  has  simplified 
life  by  dropping  out  the  essentials  of  life.  She  has  reduced  it  to 
a  machine-made  article  in  which  she  merely  pulls  the  lever.  And 
why  this  effort  at  reducing  duties  to  a  vanishing  point?  Is  it  not 
that  she  can  devote  herself  to  chasing  pleasures  and  to  catching 
the  thrill  of  excitement  which  her  jaded  taste  finds  necessary. 
The  bridge  table  is  the  substitute  for  the  cradle.  The  winning 
of  other  people’s  money  is  the  excitement  which  takes  the  place 
of  the  joy  of  achievement.  The  home  is  an  interruption  to  the 
game  ;  duties  interfere  with  pleasures  and  must  be  curtailed.  This 
is  the  working  hypothesis  of  the  decadent  of  both  sexes.  “  What 
is  the  chief  end  of  man?  ”  To  which  the  shortest  catechism  makes 
answer — “  To  shuffle  out  of  his  duties  and  be  amused.” 

Life  robbed  of  its  duties  is  robbed  of  its  pleasures.  But  that 
is  a  secret  you  learn  in  homes,  and  homes  are  growing  scarcer. 

Annie  Groser  Hurd. 
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While  the  newspapers  of  Ejurope  are  full  of  reports  and  rumours 
of  excitement  in  Belgrade,  Constantinople,  Sofia,  or  Cettigne, 
there  is  an  absolute  silence  with  regard  to  Bucarest.  Poumania 
does  not  contribute  to  the  sensations  of  the  moment,  and  there 
is  even  a  tendency  to  forget  her  existence  as  a  factor  in  the  Near 
Eastern  situation.  But  Poumania’ s  silence  is  that  of  a  country 
which  knows  its  own  mind,  of  a  people  whose  government  has 
firmly  established  its  policy  and  is  steadfastly  carrying  it  out. 
Amongst  the  smaller  European  States  there  is  none  of  such  import¬ 
ance  as  Poumania,  geographically,  ethnically,  economically, 
and  because  the  kingdom  of  King  Charles  represents  the  one  stable 
element  in  the  unrest  of  South-Eastern  Europe  from  Budapest  to 
Constantinople ,  Poumania  is  the  decisive  factor  in  the  Near  Eastern 
question,  not  only  because  the  Poumanians  have  steadily  fitted 
themselves  to  fulfil  that  rdle,  but  because  they  are  in  a  national 
position  to  draw  the  full  benefit  from  their  geographical  situation. 
Since  the  Pusso-Turkish  war,  when  Poumania  first  appeared  on 
the  international  horizon  as  a  factor,  the  Great  Powers  have 
realised  that,  from  that  4th  of  April,  1877,  Poumania  has 
developed  rapidly  and  vigorously,  and  has  continually  shown  that 
she  was  not  inspmed  with  ambitions  and  vain  projects,  but  with  a 
calm  and  practical  spirit,  penetrated  wdth  the  general  needs  of 
Europe;  she  has  never  troubled  the  peace,  necessary  first  of  all 
to  herself,  and  has  given  proof,  under  all  circumstances,  of  a 
wisdom  which  has  earned  for  her  the  confidence  of  all  the  States. 

The  potential  value  of  Poumania  was  early  recognised  by  the 
shrewdest  statesman  of  Europe,  and  Bismarck,  in  1879,  said  of 
Poumania  :  “An  independent  Poumania  has  a  very  great  weight 
in  Eastern  questions.  Poumania  has  50,000  square  miles  and 
five  million  inhabitants.  It  might  have  ten  million — and  what 
a  Power  it  would  then  be  !  To-day  its  debts  are  heavy,  but  with 
ten  millions  what  could  Poumania  not  do?  Turkey  falls  to 
pieces  ;  nobody  can  help  her  up  again ;  Poumania  has  a  great 
rdle  to  fulfil,  but  for  this  it  is  needful  that  she  be  wise,  foreseeing, 
and  firmly  established.”  Actually  Poumania  possesses  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  seven  millions,  so  that  it  would  seem  that  Bismarck’s 
ten  millions  are  only  a  question  of  time.  About  the  same  period 
Prince  Charles  Antoine  of  ITohenzolleru  WTote  to  King  Charles, 
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“Roumania  has  proved  that  she  exists,  and  that  she  is  a  factor  in 
the  liquidation  of  European  accounts.” 

The  Roumanian  statesmen  had  already  grasped  the  fact  that 
there  was  future  greatness  before  them,  and  in  1875  Bratianu 
declared  that  “  Europe  has  already  recognised  that  we  are  a  people 
destined  to  fight  and  to  triumph  through  freedom.  Our  place  is 
marked  among  the  nations  which  constitute  the  Republic  of 
Europe.  It  is  for  us  to  conquer  it  ”  ;  and  in  the  words  of  another 
Roumanian,  though  Roumania  would  “have  to  work  alone  in 
order  to  emerge  from  the  difficulties,  Roumania  has  taken  her 
place  in  Europe,  and  the  conviction  is  everywhere  established 
that,  in  the  question  of  the  Orient,  Roumania  is  a  factor  to  be 
taken  into  consideration.”  Nor  was  British  recognition  wanting, 
for  we  find  that  Lord  Salisbury  gave  the  following  advice  to  the 
Roumanian  envoy  in  the  early  days  ;  “Increase  your  resources, 
draw  the  full  benefit  from  the  sacrifices  you  impose  upon  yourself, 
fortify  yourself,  put  yourself  into  a  position  to  oppose  by  yourself, 
not  an  impassable  barrier — Roumania  cannot  aspire  so  high — but 
a  serious  obstacle  to  the  perils  which  you  fear.”  The  thirty  odd 
years  since  then  have  sliown  that  Roumania  has  developed  along 
the  lines  indicated,  and  must  now  be  reckoned  with  as  a  per¬ 
manent  important  factor  in  the  questions  affecting  Europe.  She 
is  the  most  easterly  of  European  States — there  can  be  no  mis¬ 
taking  the  fact  that  Roumania  is  a  European  State,  and  not  a 
Balkan  kingdom.  The  Roumanian  political  horizon  extends 
through  all  the  points  of  the  compass,  whereas  those  of  Bulgaria 
and  Servia  do  not  include  the  north.  Geographically,  Roumania 
occupies  one  of  the  most  favourable  positions  in  the  world,  being 
situated  exactly  on  the  route  which  leads  from  the  West  of 
Europe  towards  Asia  Minor  and  Mesopotamia,  and  forming  a 
link  on  the  direct  route  to  India.  Roumania,  also,  as  the  granary 
and  the  market  for  the  Central  European  industries,  becomes 
a  not  unimportant  member  of  a  future  Central  European  tariff 
union.  But  greatest  of  all  reasons  for  the  assertion  of  Roumanian 
value  as  an  international  factor  is  the  confidence  which  exists 
between  the  rulers  and  Governments  of  the  great  European  States 
and  the  ruler  and  Government  of  Roumania.  It  has  become  the 
custom  to  consult  Bucarest  about  matters  of  European  concern, 
and  the  past  year  has  given  special  proof  of  this.  Monsieur 
Sturdza,  the  Prime  Minister,  having  interviews  with  Baron 
Aerenthal,  Monsieur  Isvolsky,  Monsieur  Clemenceau,  and  Prince 
von  Bulow  during  his  annual  holiday.  The  fact  that  the  rulers 
of  Bulgaria  and  of  Turkey  compete  energetically  for  an  alliance 
with  King  Charles  is  another  proof  that  those  who  are  the  most 
concerned  have  no  doubts  where  the  balance  of  power  lies.  It 
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is  all  a  striking  demonstration  of  the  value  of  the  national  policy 
of  systematic  self-development  without  any  entangling  alliances 
or  dependence  on  any  outside  Power.  Roumania  has  fully  attained 
the  place  she  deserves  among  European  Powers,  in  that  she  is 
the  friend  of  all,  and  possesses  the  confidence  of  all.  Baron 
Aehrenthal,  speaking  before  the  Delegations  this  month,  said  of 
Roumania,  dealing  with  the  question  of  the  Danube  :  “In  regard 
to  this  the  Government  is  conducting  a  confidential  exchange  of 
views  with  Roumania,  with  which  nation  we  are  united  by  ties 
of  close  friendship.”  And  this  expresses  the  views  of  all  European 
States,  for  friendship  with  Roumania  has  a  meaning,  as 
Roumania  is  certainly  not  a  State  built  upon  the  sands,  a  creation 
of  yesterday,  but  gathers  her  strength  and  inspiration  for  the 
present  from  that  time  when,  centuries  ago,  the  Roumanian 
nation  stood  amongst  the  foremost  of  civilised  States,  and  played 
a  great  rdle  in  the  shaping  of  Europe.  The  history  of  Roumania 
has  been  one  long  series  of  struggles  for  the  preservation  of  the 
autonomy  and  of  the  national  character  of  those  two  former 
principalities  of  the  Danube,  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  which 
formed  for  centuries  the  rampart  of  Christianity  and  occidental 
civilisation  against  the  invasions  of  the  'i  urks  and  of  the  Tartars. 

The  Western  nations  of  Europe  owe  indirectly  a  debt  of  grati¬ 
tude  to  Roumania,  since  they  were  enabled  to  work  quietly  in 
the  development  of  their  civilisation,  while  Roumania,  though 
reeling  under  the  first  shock  of  the  Oriental  advance,  kept  it  at 
bay.  It  was  in  these  conflicts  and  perils  that  the  warrior  blood 
of  Trajan’s  legions,  the  founders  of  the  Roumanian  people, 
proved  that  time  had  not  sapped  its  vitality  nor  diminished  its 
valour.  For  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Roumania  was  the 
scene  of  the  exploits  of  the  Emperor  Trajan,  the  ruins  of  whose 
bridge  over  the  Danube  remain  a  sign  of  the  national  heritage 
of  the  Roman  settlement.  Roumania’s  early  history  stands 
chiselled  in  undying  figures  on  the  Trajan  column  at  Rome.  Not 
only  did  Rome’s  warriors  traverse  and  inhabit  the  country,  but 
on  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  where  now  there  flourishes  the 
great  seaport  of  Roumania,  Constantza,  Ovid  lived  in  exile.  The 
many  vicissitudes  of  the  past  have  purified  Roumania  as  by  fire, 
and  produced  a  nation  which  has  found  itself  and  which  has 
learned  the  meaning  of  true  patriotism.  Roumania  to-day  with 
her  50,700  square  miles  (only  a  little  less  than  the  area  of 
England),  and  her  population  of  seven  millions,  is  a  constitutional 
monarchy  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term,  with  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  Roumanian  subjects  amply  guaranteed.  Nor  is 
the  strength  of  Roumania  only  derived  from  within.  In  a  speech 
addressed  to  the  Roumanian  senate  in  1903,  Monsieur  Sturdza 
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pointed  out  that  the  strength  of  the  kingdom  of  Roumania  rests 
on  two  foundations.  In  the  kingdom  we  constitute  a  uniform 
homogeneous  nationality ,  amid  which  are  here  and  there  scattered 
a  few  inhabitants  only  of  alien  origin,  as,  indeed,  is  everywhere 
the  case.  The  second  foundation  on  which  our  strength  rests 
consists  in  the  fact  that  beyond  our  political  frontiers  the  king¬ 
dom  is  girdled  round  by  Roumanian  communities.  That  is  a 
consideration  of  the  greatest  moment.  For  we  are  thus  less 
directly  exposed  to  pressure  from  foreign  and  antagonistic 
nationalities,  nay,  rather  the  efforts  of  these  hostile  nationalities 
are  thereby  in  some  measure  w^eakened.  The  stronger  the  resisting 
forces  of  the  Roumanians  beyond  the  kingdom,  the  safer  is  the 
position  of  the  kingdom  itself,  no  one  being  able  to  attack  it 
directly.  In  other  words,  the  danger  comes  from  that  side  of  the 
kingdom  where  the  national  life  of  the  Roumanians  beyond  the 
kingdom  is  imperilled.  This  additional  source  of  strength  must 
not  be  overlooked,  since  it  might  well  play  an  important  part  in 
future  developments,  while  for  the  moment  it  enables  the  king¬ 
dom  to  decide  on  its  best  policy  insulated  from  undue  foreign 
influence.  It  is  largely  thanks  to  the  excellence  of  her  army, 
that  Roumania  has  been  left  to  enjoy  peace  and^development , 
undisturbed  by  foreign  aggression.  King  Charles  has  ever  been 
at  heart  a  soldier,  and  his  work  in  connection  with  the  Roumanian 
army  has  proved  not  only  his  enthusiasm  but  his  military  ability. 
His  work  during  the  early  years  created  a  solid  administrative 
foundation  for  the  army,  w'hich  was  tested  and  found  good  in  the 
fields  before  Plevna.  There,  in  1877,  the  young  Roumanian 
army  saved  the  Russians,  and  gained  their  country’s  independ¬ 
ence,  and  to-day,  with  some  quarter  of  a  million  men  on  a  war 
footing,  and  86,000  in  time  of  peace,  the  Roumanians  are  ready 
and  able  to  play  a  decisive  part  in  the  history  of  Europe,  should 
their  country  and  their  King  demand  it.  The  moral  of  the 
troops  is  so  good  as  to  call  forth  the  admiration  of  the  foreign 
attaches,  and  their  arms  and  equipment,  notably  those  of  the 
artillery,  are  equal  to  those  of  any  other  country.  Roumania  is 
a  maritime  State  in  so  far  as  she  possesses  a  considerable  coast 
line  on  the  Black  Sea,  and  for  the  protection  of  her  interests  in 
these  w^aters  there  exists  a  small  fleet  of  secondary  war-vessels — 
cruisers  and  torpedo  craft.  Roumania  also  possesses  in  the 
Danube  a  waterway  not  only  of  great  commercial  importance,  but 
forming  her  frontier  with  Russia,  Hungary,  Bulgaria  and  Servia. 

This  great  European  stream  is  an  international  highway,  and 
should  be  subject  to  international  supervision  and  control.  Save, 
how'ever,  for  the  mouth  of  the  Danube,  which  is  under  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  an  international  Commission,  the  river  has  been 
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controlled  either  by  individual  powers,  or  entirely  neglected.  By 
the  creation  of  a  special  river  fleet  for  the  Danube,  Koumania  has 
given  the  most  satisfactory  assurances  that  she  takes  very 
seriously  to  heart  her  duty  of  adequately  policing  the  Lower 
Danube,  that  is  to  say,  that  part  of  the  river  which  stretches 
between  the  jurisdiction  of  the  International  Commission  and 
Hungary.  The  systematic  supervision  and  regulation  of  the 
Lower  Danube  has  an  international  significance  which  cannot  be 
ignored,  since  the  success  of  this  undertaking  must  inevitably 
affect  the  question  of  the  control  and  supervision  of  the  river 
above  the  Iron  Gates.  In  other  w'ords,  it  may  eventually  mean 
the  realisation  of  the  true  international  idea  of  a  free  Danube.  It 
is  the  mastery  of  the  mouths  of  the  Danube  which  has  helped 
Roumania  to  attain  her  present  position  in  the  comity  of  nations ; 
it  has  proved  a  spur  to  progress,  since,  in  the  words  of  one  states¬ 
man,  “Even  if  the  Great  Powers  have  left  us  masters  of  our¬ 
selves  they  have,  nevertheless,  their  eyes  fixed  upon  our  future 
conduct,  because  great  European  interests  are  bound  up  in  the 
destiny  of  Roumania ;  it  is  sufficiently  proved  that  these  interests 
will  not  permit  them  to  allow  the  mouths  of  the  Danube  to  be 
in  the  hands  of  a  nation  disorganised,  dismembered,  enfeebled, 
and,  in  consequence,  very  far  from  being  the  powerful  bulwark 
for  the  creation  of  which  the  guarantor  nations  have  spent  their 
blood  and  their  gold.”  Roumania  has  contributed  much  to 
enable  the  great  w’ork  of  the  International  Danube  Commission 
to  accomplish  the  greatest  good.  “It  is  especially,”  says  M. 
Sturdza,  “the  countries  watered  by  this  fine  river  who  profit  most 
from  the  work  of  improvement  at  the  mouth  of  the  Danube. 
Thus  the  constant  and  always  increasing  interest  of  the 
Roumanian  Government  for  the  great  work  accomplished  is 
natural  enough.”  So  adequate,  indeed,  is  the  Roumanian  river 
fleet  for  the  task  of  maintaining  an  efficient  supervision  of  the 
Lower  Danube,  that,  in  the  unlikely  event  of  the  dissolution 
of  the  International  Commission,  its  duties  could  be  carried  on 
by  Roumania  alone.  With  reason  did  King  Charles  exclaim,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  Christening  of  the  Fleet  at  Galatz  :  “The 
war  for  our  independence,  making  us,  as  it  did,  masters  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Danube,  gave  to  our  navy  a  serious  existence.  We 
have,  therefore,  the  duty  of  enlarging  and  strengthening  our  naval 
forces,  in  order  to  be  able  to  fulfil  the  high  mission  which  has 
fallen  to  us  on  this  great  river.”  Besides  its  international  import¬ 
ance,  the  Roumanian  fleet  on  the  Danube  is  a  notable  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  defensive  force  of  the  country.  Indeed,  no  other 
European  Power  possesses  such  a  powerful  river  flotilla.  This 
flotilla  would  be  of  great  value  should  ever  the  peace  be  broken. 
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M.  Kogalniceano,  when  Foreign  Minister  in  1875,  said  :  “The 
dispatch  of  a  war  fleet  to  the  waters  of  the  Danube,  and  especially 
to  that  portion  of  the  river  lying  between  Servia  and  Roumania, 
might  exercise  a  great  influence  on  the  determination  of  the 
rights  and  obligations  which  touch  Roumania  as  a  neutral 
country,  because  it  might  well  happen  that,  owing  to  unforeseen 
eventualities,  her  neutrality  would  be  impossible.”  But  military 
and  naval  strength  alone  do  not  suffice  to  make  a  nation  powerful, 
or  a  serious  factor  in  international  allairs.  Financial  stability 
and  resources  are  as  indispensable  nowadays  as  rifles  and 
cartridges.  Roumania  is  especially  fortunate  in  this  respect,  and 
her  financial  standing  is  most  satisfactory.  The  Roumanian 
State  revenues,  which  in  1875  amounted  to  ^‘4, 000 ,000,  have 
now  reached  the  sum  of  -£'16,000,000.  In  the  last  six  financial 
years,  there  have  been  surpluses  varying  from  £800,000  to 
£2,000,000,  and  it  is  by  means  of  these  surpluses  that  the 
public  works  in  course  of  construction  have  been  provided  for. 
At  the  same  time,  the  foreign  trade  of  Roumania  is  extremely 
prosperous,  and  in  all  the  normal  years,  that  is  to  say,  when 
there  was  at  least  an  average  harvest,  the  exports  surpass  the 
imports.  Thus  the  total  commerce  of  Roumania  was,  in  1906, 
£36,491,750,  of  wdiich  the  imports  represented  £16,862,740,  and 
the  exports  £19,654,404,  wdiich  gave  a  balance  in  favour  of 
Roumania  of  £2,791,664.  The  National  Debt  of  Roumania,  both 
internal  and  external,  amounts  at  the  present  moment  to 
£56,000,000,  which  is  equivalent  to  a  sum  of  £8  per  head  of 
population  (in  the  United  Kingdom,  in  1907,  the  National  Debt 
amounted  to  £16  per  head  of  population).  The  greater  part  of 
the  Roumanian  National  Debt  has  been  used  for  the  purchase  and 
construction  of  railways,  wdiich  expenditure  represents  nearly 
£32,000,000.  The  total  length  of  railway  lines  in  Roumania  is 
2,000  miles,  or  24  miles  of  line  per  1,000  miles  of  area.  This 
gives  about  3,000  inhabitants  per  mile  of  line.  The  State  rail¬ 
ways,  besides  being  an  asset  of  great  intrinsic  value,  produce 
annually  a  net  profit  of  more  than  £1,250,000,  a  revenue  wdiich 
is  increasing  every  year.  The  rest  of  the  Debt  has  been  spent 
upon  the  construction  of  roads,  ports,  public  buildings,  military 
works,  and  other  necessary  national  undertakings.  Although 
Roumania  has  never  had  to  offer  any  special  guarantees,  the 
National  Debt  is  amply  secured,  not  only  by  the  flourishing 
condition  of  the  Roumanian  finances — which,  for  the  last  seven 
years  at  least,  have  produced  an  annual  surplus  averaging  eleven 
per  cent,  of  the  revenue — but  by  the  property  owned  by  the  State  : 
the  railways,  the  forests,  the  great  oil-bearing  lands,  the  fisheries, 
the  immensely  rich  and  practically  inexhaustible  salt-mines,  &c. 
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Another  very  satisfactory  point  is  that  all  the  loans  issued  by 
Eoumania  have  been  subscribed  without  any  special  guarantee  of 
■the  State  being  given. 

The  main  source  of  wealth  in  the  country  in  the  past  has  been 
agriculture,  and  Eoumania  still  continues  as  one  of  the  great 
grain-exporting  countries.  But  it  must  ever  be  difficult  to  build 
up  a  flourishing  and  great  State  with  only  agriculture  as  a  founda¬ 
tion.  And  thus  the  development  of  the  great  petroleum  resources 
of  Eoumania  is  of  paramount  national  importance,  for  the  most 
valuable  and  important  of  the  mineral  resources  of  Eoumania  is 
petroleum.  The  iJetrolcum  zone  in  that  country  extends  to  the 
foot  of  the  Carpathians,  with  a  length  of  nearly  350  miles,  and 
a  width  of  about  12  miles.  The  total  area  of  the  Eoumanian 
petroleum  fields  is  thus  computed  to  be  about  1,800,000  acres, 
and  it  is  estimated  that  the  petroleum  I’csourccs  of  Eoumania 
amount  to  no  less  than  4,000  million  tons,  which,  at  a  net  price 
of  12s.  per  ton,  represents  a  value  of  £2,-100,000,000.  In  view 
of  the  growing  substitution  of  petroleum  fuel  for  coal  on  board 
many  ships  of  the  British  Navy,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
port  of  Constanza  is  situated  within  easy  distance  of  several 
British  coaling  stations,  while  Eoumania  stands  alone  among 
countries  in  having  resisted  all  attempts  on  the  part  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  to  monopolise  the  oil  industry.  This 
alone  should  make  it  a  valuable  source  of  supply  to  the  British 
fleets,  far  too  vital  a  defence  for  this  country  to  have  to  rely 
upon  an  unscrupulous  American  Trust.  And  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  Eoumanian  Government,  in  the  treaty  recently 
concluded  with  the  United  States,  resei'ves  to  itself  complete 
liberty  of  action  with  regard  to  the  industry  and  commerce  of 
petroleum. 

Emmanuel  Kostaki  thus  enunciated  the  foreign  policy  of 
Eoumania:  “Our  foreign  policy  shall  be  full  of  respect  for  the 
international  treaties  which  establish  the  political  condition  of 
Eoumania,  and  assure  its  independence.  The  country  shall  thus 
deserve  the  confidence  of  the  Great  Powers.  The  geographical 
position  of  Eoumania,  the  maintenance  of  our  neutrality,  demand 
imperiously  that  we  shall  alw'ays  be  in  a  condition  to  defend  our 
frontiers  and  to  make  our  neutrality  respected.  A  good  organisa¬ 
tion  of  the  military  forces  of  the  country  is  therefore  absolutely 
indispensable.”  Jean  Bratiano’s  programme  was  shorter  :  ‘‘As 
regards  our  foreign  relations,  a  strict  neutrality,  maintained  by 
incessant  vigilance  for  public  security  and  on  the  frontiers,  shall 
be  our  constant  preoccupation.”  Eoumanian  policy,  except  for 
some  rare  failings,  has  not  deviated ;  it  has  been  constantly 
pacific,  consecrated  to  the  development  of  all  the  forces  of  the 
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nation,  to  progress  under  all  its  forms,  but,  before  all,  it  had 
taken  unceasing  care  that  this  progress,  this  moral  and  material 
uplifting  of  a  people,  should  be  realised  neither  by  contempt  of 
international  treaties  nor  to  the  detriment  of  its  neighbours. 
What  has  been,  what  ought  to  he,  her  role  in  Macedonia?  In 
the  first  place,  that  of  convincing  Europe  that  outside  the 
Bulgarians,  the  Serbs,  the  Greeks,  the  Albanians,  there  exists 
in  this  Ottoman  province  a  population  of  Koumanian  blood  per¬ 
fectly  conscious  of  its  origin,  wishing  to  develop  itself  according 
to  the  genius  of  its  race,  faithful  to  its  language  and  its  tradi¬ 
tions.  In  addition,  that  these  Roumanians  are  an  element  of 
order,  laborious  and  pacific,  that  they  are,  finally,  the  most  loyal 
subjects  of  his  ^lajesty  the  Sultan.  Roumania  is  not  carrying 
out  an  adventurous  policy.  She  is  not  letting  herself  he  earried 
away  by  mad  enterprises.  But  neithi'r  will  she  fail  to  be 
interested  in  the  events  which  may  unfold  themselves  on  the 
southern  frontier.  She  has  a  perfect  liberty  of  action  ;  she  is 
prepared  for  every  eventuality ;  she  can  wait  for  events.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  in  case  of  a  revision  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin 
Roumania  will  also  have  her  word  to  say,  of  which  notice  will 
certainly  he  taken  on  account  of  the  sacrifices  which  the  kingdom 
has  imposed  on  itself,  and  of  its  policy  of  a  sincere  attachment  to 
the  pacific  interests  of  Europe.  Should  again  the  question  of  the 
Banuhe  he  raised,  then  Roumania  will  be  fully  justified  in 
raising  her  voice,  because  she  has  shown  herself  capable  of  con¬ 
trolling  the  Lower  Danube  and  of  working  with  the  Great  Powers 
on  the  International  Commission.  Events  happening  beyond 
Roumanian  borders  are  considered  not  to  concern  Roumanians, 
save  when  it  is  a  question  of  co-nationals  in  alien  lands,  and 
therefore  it  is  that  Bucarest  remains  calm  and  undisturbed  during 
the  present  crisis. 

When  Roumanian  interests  are  affected,  then  Roumania 
knows  what  has  to  he  done,  and  is  prepared  to  do  it — otherwise 
she  remains  pacifically  aloof.  This  moderation  must  not  he 
mistaken  for  weakness.  Roumania  becomes  all  the  more  strong 
since  she  preserves  her  national  energies  for  those  occasions  wheji 
national  duty  calls  for  firmness  and  action.  Roumania ’s  attitude 
towards  recent  events  was  summed  up  by  M.  Sturdza,  who, 
speaking  at  a  meeting  of  the  Liberal  Party  in  Bucarest, 
declared  that  Roumania  had  nothing  to  say  against  the  proclama¬ 
tion  of  Independence  by  Bulgaria.  Roumania  had  contributed  to 
the  formation  of  the  actual  Bulgarian  State,  and  should  not, 
therefore,  be  hostile  to  her  own  work.  Roumania  also  is  inde¬ 
pendent,  and  should  not  look,  save  with  a  favourable  eye,  at  those 
neighbours  who  wish  to  progress  on  the  path  of  liberty. 

3  I  2 
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Greece  has  annexed  Crete  :  what  could  Eoumania  have  done  to 
prevent  it?  As  for  Eoumania,  she  runs  no  risk  because  all  the 
rights  of  Eoumania  are  guaranteed  by  the  Convention  of  Paris. 
“Eoumania,”  he  said,  “would  continue  her  traditional  policv, 
which  was  to  safeguard  Eoumanian  interests  without  creating 
useless  international  conflicts.”  iSI.  Sturdza  further  declared 
that,  “if  the  situation  in  the  Orient  developed  in  any  way  other 
than  that  of  the  transformation  of  states  of  fact  into  states  of 
right,  Eoumania  would  take  the  measures  dictated  hy  her  in¬ 
terests  and  circumstances  with  the  necessary  firmness  and 
dignity.  Eoumania  would  never  embark  upon  a  policy  of  adven¬ 
tures  which  would  expose  her  to  the  greatest  dangers ;  but  at  the 
same  time,  she  could  not  render  herself  ridiculous  by  imaginary 
claims  upon  territories  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula.  Eoumania’s  duty 
at  the  present  moment  was,  more  than  ever,  to  fight  with  unhesi¬ 
tating  energy  for  the  strengthening  of  her  internal  situation  and 
for  giving  a  large  and  democratic  solution  to  her  agrarian 
problem.”  Bismarck’s  opinions  that  small  States  which  push 
themselves  into  questions  which  should  be  decided  by  the  Great 
Powers  generally  have  to  pay  heavily  for  their  action,  and  that 
if  a  small  State  relies  upon  the  action  of  a  Great  Power  to  accom¬ 
plish  something  the  account  is  very  heav}’,  have  sunk  deep  into 
the  Eoumanian  consciousness.  Eoumania  works  out  her  salva¬ 
tion  alone,  among  friends.  This  was  well  set  forth  in  the  circular 
note  issued  from  Bucarest  relative  to  recent  events  :  “There  is 
not  now,  and  never  has  been,  an  understanding,  either  with 
Austria-Hungary  or  with  any  other  Power.  Eoumania  is  abso¬ 
lutely  free,  and  will  always  judge  the  situation  according  to  her 
own  interests,  only  defending  them  if  attacked.  The  questions 
arising  out  of  recent  events  in  the  Balkans  are  for  the  Powers 
to  decide.  Eoumania  has  not  endangered  peace,  and  will  never 
do  so,  and  she  will  not  place  any  obstacle  in  the  way  of  a 
peaceful  solution  of  international  difficulties.”  If  the  ensuing 
Conference  be  a  European  one,  then  the  Eoumanian  representa¬ 
tive  will  have  an  honoured  and  weighty  place  in  it ;  if  only  the 
signatories  of  the  Berlin  Treaty  are  included,  then  Eoumania’s 
opinion  will  possess  a  value  as  great,  if  not  greater,  than  that  of 
any  other  State. 


Alfred  Stead. 
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THEiiE  is  always  a  certain  factitionsness  about  a  Presidential 
Election  in  the  United  States.  In  the  first  place  there  is  no 
guarantee  that  there  will  be  any  issues  to  fight  about.  When 
appeals  to  the  country  are  regulated,  not  by  the  needs  of  politics, 
but  in  obedience  to  an  inhuman  and  immutable  time-table,  it  is 
a  mere  matter  of  chance  whether  the  questions  submitted  to  the 
people  have  any  real  vitality.  They  may  have,  of  course.  In 
1890,  for  instance,  an  election,  and  a  worthy  issue  liad  the  good 
fortune  to  coincide.  But  in  1900,  though  the  election  punctually 
put  in  its  appearance,  it  found  only  the  tail  end  of  an  issue  waiting 
to  receive  it;  and  again  in  1904  the  contest,  so  far  as  political 
questions  were  concerned,  was  wholly  unreal  and  decided  nothing 
except  that  the  American  people  preferred  Mr.  Roosevelt  to 
Judge  I’arker.  This  lack  of  correspondence  between  a  Presiden¬ 
tial  campaign  and  national  issues  is  a  singularity  to  which  the 
American  system  of  government  is  always  liable.  The  Constitu¬ 
tion  baldly  decrees  that  every  four  years  an  election  must  be 
held,  quite  independently  of  the  volition  of  the  party  in  power, 
of  its  tactical  exigencies,  of  its  popularity  or  its  policy,  and  of  the 
state  of  public  affairs.  The  innumerable  factors  that  in  Great 
Britain  go  to  determine  whether,  and  if  so  when,  a  General 
Election  shall  take  place  are  compressed  in  the  United  States 
into  a  single,  bloodless,  automatic  fiat  which  politics  and  poli¬ 
ticians  are  powerless  to  influence.  In  the  second  place,  when  it 
so  happens  that  a  Presidential  year  synchronises  with  a  dearth 
of  living  issues,  the  American  parties  are  inherently  incapable  of 
filling  in  the  gap.  In  a  country  where  parties  were  separated  not 
merely  by  opinions  but  by  instincts,  and  radical  dilTerences  of 
temperament,  creed  and  fundamental  ways  of  looking  at  things, 
it  might  not  be  impossible  for  them  to  evolve  a  set  of  issues  that 
justified  even  a  quadrennial  election.  But  the  American  parties, 
or  at  any  rate  the  two  leading  ones,  possess  nothing  in  the  nature 
of  veritable  and  opposing  faiths.  They  are  very  little  more  than 
rival  electioneering  bodies,  huge  guilds  of  politicians  struggling 
for  the  spoils.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  distinctively  Repub¬ 
lican  or  a  distinctively  Democratic  policy  or  frame  of  mind. 
Except  within  the  narrowest  limits  you  could  not  tell,  in  a  given 
case,  which  side  each  would  take.  Their  alignment,  ninety-nine 
times  out  of  a  hundred,  would  be  purely  arbitrary  and  fortuitous, 
dictated  not  by  convictions  or  first  principles,  but  simply  by  a 
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sense  of  electioneering  needs  and  possibilities.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  if  the  Presidential  election  comes  at  a  time  when 
genuine  issues  are  non-existent,  the  American  parties  are  in  no 
condition  to  manufacture  them.  That  does  not,  of  course, 
prevent  them  from  lining  up  in  battle  array,  and  going  through 
the  forms  of  combat  with  punctilious  enthusiasm.  But  it  does 
prevent  the  detached  onlooker  from  being  imposed  upon  by  the 
mechanical  factitiousness  of  their  proceedings. 

Then,  again,  one  must  remember  that  what  the  Americans  are 
electing  is  a  President  and  not  a  Prime  Minister.  The  admin¬ 
istrative  and  executive  powers  of  the  Presidential  office  are 
enormous ;  its  legislative  powers  are  very  small.  Neither  the 
President  nor  his  Cabinet  Ministers  sit  in  Congress  or  have  any 
means  of  influencing  it  that  are  at  all  comparable  with  the  imme¬ 
diate,  sustained  and  decisive  control  which  an  English  Premier 
exercises  over  Parliament.  An  American  President  may  suggest 
anything  and  everything,  but  it  is  left  for  Congress  to  decide 
whether  his  recommendations  are  to  be  heeded.  Even  when  both 
Houses  of  Congress  are  in  possession  of  his  own  party,  there  is 
no  certainty  that  the  President’s  wishes  and  policies  will  ever 
be  embodied  in  legislation — some  of  the  most  virulent  struggles 
in  American  politics  having  taken  place  not  between  the  two 
parties  but  between  the  President  in  the  White  House  and  his 
nominal  followers  at  the  other  end  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  Mr. 
Boosevelt  has  been  one  of  the  most  popular  and  effective  Presi¬ 
dents  in  American  history,  commanding  ample  majorities  both 
in  the  Senate  and  in  the  House  of  Pepresentatives.  Yet  the 
most  surprising  feature  of  his  Presidency  is  the  disparity  between 
the  vastness  of  his  programme  and  the  extremely  exiguous 
portion  of  it  that  has  found  its  way  to  the  Statute  Book.  We 
must  not,  therefore,  imagine  that  a  change  in  the  Presidency 
involves  any  such  consequences  as  naturally  follow  from  a  change 
in  the  English  Premiership ;  and  we  must  particularly  beware 
of  accepting  the  platforms  of  the  American  parties  at  their  face 
value,  or  of  attaching  to  them  the  importance  that  a  declaration 
»f  policy  by  a  Cabinet  Minister  in  England  properly  commands. 
A  platform,  in  any  case,  is  hardly  a  declaration  of  policy.  It  is 
an  adroit  skirmishing  round  the  topics  of  the  day,  a  string  of 
vague,  sonorous  generali-sations  from  which  everything  might, 
and  nothing  should,  be  inferred.  Hurrahed  through  the  Conven¬ 
tion,  it  is  forgotten  long  before  election  day,  and  never  referred 
to  afterwards.  But  even  if  it  were  as  precise  as  it  is  ambiguous, 
it  would  still  be  no  guide  at  all  to  the  policy  the  President  and 
his  party  would  pursue  in  office.  This  for  two  reasons.  The 
first,  as  I  have  already  said,  is  that  the  function  of  the  President, 
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in  matters  of  legislation,  is  confined  to  advice  and  suggestion. 
The  second  is  that,  by  one  of  the  quaintnesses  of  the  American 
Constitution,  the  Congress  which  is  elected  in  November  does  not 
in  the  normal  course  of  things  assemble  for  business  until  thirteen 
months  later,  by  which  time  the  issues  on  which  it  was  chosen 
have  passed  comfortably  into  oblivion.  The  point  I  am  driving 
at  is  that  from  the  standpoint  of  internal  policy,  of  measures 
to  be  actually  introduced,  and  of  its  probable  effect  upon  the 
Statute  Book,  a  Presidential  Election  means  infinitely  less  to 
the  United  States  than  a  General  Election  means  to  us.  This 
is  so  even  when  the  result  of  the  campaign  is  to  place  the  same 
party  in  command  of  the  White  House,  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Bepresentatives.  But  when,  as  frequently  happens,  the 
political  complexion  of  the  Upper  Chamber  can  be  definitely 
foretold  for  almost  the  entire  period  of  the  Presidential  term,  and 
when  the  election  ends  in  confronting  a  Eepublican  President 
with  a  Democratic  majority  in  one  or  both  of  the  two  Houses,  or 
a  Democratic  President  with  a  Eepublican  majority,  then  the 
essential  barrenness  and  futility  of  the  campaign,  in  comparison 
with  the  uproar  and  the  heat  and  confusion  it  invariably 
engenders,  becomes  almost  startlingly  transparent. 

In  the  present  contest  the  general  and  normal  elements  of 
unreality  combine  with  others  that  arc  temporary  and  accidental 
to  produce  an  extravaganza  little  less  elaborate  than  that  of  1904. 
There  are  no  issues  worthy  of  the  name,  none,  that  is  to  say,  that 
at  once  divide  the  parties  and  interest  the  electorate.  Every 
other  American  paper  you  pick  up  gives  a  different  explanation 
of  what  it  is  the  voters  suppose  themselves  to  be  deciding.  The 
divergencies,  moreover,  between  the  Democratic  and  the  Eepub¬ 
lican  professions  of  policy,  at  no  time  very  great,  are  this  year 
barely  distinguishable.  The  two  parties  have  reached,  though  by 
different  routes,  a  virtually  identical  standpoint.  For  twenty 
years  after  the  Civil  War  the  Eepublicans  maintained  themselves 
in  power  on  the  strength  of  their  achievement  in  preserving  the 
Union.  They  used  their  long  lease  of  office  to  surround  them¬ 
selves  with  a  stout  hedge  of  capitalistic  interests.  The  relaxa¬ 
tion  that  follows  a  great  national  effort  opened  a  path  to  abuses 
that  they  did  little  or  nothing  to  check.  It  was  a  time  of  rapid 
and  unscrupulous  commercial  expansion.  The  country  plunged 
into  the  business  of  material  development  on  a  scale  and  with  a 
passion  unprecedented  in  human  history.  The  standards  of 
public  conduct  inevitably  suffered  in  the  process.  Protection 
accumulated  in  the  Treasury  vast  and  unnecessary  surpluses 
which  were  scandalously  frittered  away.  The  Eepublican  party 
was  a  party  of  plutocratic  Toryism.  It  was  more  than  the  friend 
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of  capital ;  it  was  its  slave.  It  denounced  the  Trusts  in  its 
platforms  and  at  election  time ;  it  supported  them ,  and  was 
supported  by  them  in  Congress  and  behind  the  scenes.  It  never 
seemed  to  doubt  that  America  was  made  for  the  millionaires,  and 
that  the  politicians  were  their  natural  allies  and  henchmen.  It 
was  as  blind  to  the  gathering  signs  of  unrest  as  the  French 
aristocracy  before  the  Revolution.  Branding  every  Democrat  a 
rebel,  and  relying  upon  its  machine  and  its  intimacy  with  the 
moneyed  interests,  it  turned  politics  into  a  branch  of  Wall  Street 
finance,  and  manipulated  all  fiscal,  social  and  economic  legisla¬ 
tion  for  the  benefit  of  the  big  corporations.  The  first  rebuke 
came  with  ^Fr.  Cleveland’s  election.  The  Democratic  victory 
of  1884  was  essentially  a  protest  ^against  waste,  corruption,  the 
organised  robbery  of  the  tariff,  and  the  conception  of  government 
as  an  affair  of  friends.  But  it  is  pretty  clear  to-day  that  Mr. 
Cleveland's  two  terms  of  office  were  a  period  of  incubation,  that 
the  Democratic  Party  had  not  yet  “found  itself,”  and  that  the 
Conservatives  who  dominated  its  councils  had  no  intention  of 
allowing  the  measures  they  had  advocated  on  the  stump  to  be 
written  on  the  Statute  Book.  The  Democrats  under  Mr. 
Cleveland  proved  themselves  every  wdiit  as  unsympathetic  to 
Labour,  as  devoted  to  Protection,  and  as  maladroit  in  the  business 
of  Government  as  the  Republicans.  Two  not  over  reputable 
parties  of  Early  Victorian  Whigs  divided  the  field  of  American 
politics  between  them  up  to  1896. 

It  was  in  that  year  that  American  Radicalism  showed  itself 
as  something  more  than  a  local  and  sporadic  force,  and  for  the 
first  time  succeeded  in  capturing  one  of  the  national  parties.  The 
essence  of  Bryanism,  even  in  189G,  was  no  more  Free  Silver 
than  the  essence  of  IMormonism  is  poh’gamy.  The  essence  of 
Bryanism  was  and  is  a  social  protest,  an  expression  of  the  insati¬ 
able  conviction  of  mankind  that  there  really  exists  a  pathway  of 
return  to  some  older,  broader,  more  equitable  democracy.  It 
was  a  movement  of  the  disinherited  and  defeated  against  powers 
and  influences  the  causes  of  which  they  were  far  from  comprehend¬ 
ing  but  the  effects  of  which  they  v.’ere  intimately  conscious  of. 
It  was  a  duplication  under  many  heads  and  over  an  unpre¬ 
cedented  area  of  the  eternal  old-world  struggle  between  Capital 
and  Labour.  It  was  a  sincere  but  ill-balanced  effort  to  rectify 
a  lop-sided  national  growth  and  to  alter  conditions  that  gave  to 
the  millionaire  and  the  Boss  a  sinister  ascendency  and  left 
Labour  ovei'borne  and  oppressed  ;  and  if  it  was  mingled  wdth 
much  folly,  ignorance  and  crudeness,  it  w’as  only  repeating  the 
experience  of  every  reform  movement  since  the  w’orld  began. 
After  a  passionate  contest  the  American  people  rejected  Bryanism 
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in  1896  and  again  in  1900.  The  Republicans  accepted  their 
victory  as  a  national  permission  to  ensconce  themselves  once 
more  behind  the  ramparts  of  the  money-power.  Plutocracy,  I 
suppose,  has  rarely  been  more  completely  in  possession  of  a 
nominally  self-governing  State  than  it  was  in  America  under  the 
auspices  of  Mr.  McKinley  and  Mr.  Hanna.  Then  through  the 
accident  of  an  accident  came  Mr.  Roosevelt.  He  sat 
from  the  first  with  conspicuous  looseness  in  the  party  saddle. 
Where  his  predecessor  had  obeyed  the  Trusts  or  cozened  them, 
Mr.  Roosevelt  attacked  them.  He  saw  that  a  party  of  the  Haves, 
by  the  mere  force  of  reflex  action,  brings  ultimately  into  being 
a  party  of  the  Have-nots,  and  that  reaction  at  one  end  of  the 
political  scale  means  sooner  or  later  a  powerful  revolutionary 
movement  at  the  other.  To  head  off  any  such  development 
became  the  supreme  object  of  his  policy.  He  was  alive  to  social 
and  economic  inequalities.  He  perceived  that  the  time  had 
come  when  the  plutocracy  to  preserve  anything  must  surrender 
something.  His  policy  of  the  “  square  deal  ”  cut  clean  across  the 
traditional  lines  of  party  division.  It  fitted  in  with  none  of  the 
old  formulae  and  catch-words.  It  was  a  national  and  not  in 
any  sense  a  factional  policy,  not  a  movement  of  Republicans 
against  Democrats,  but  of  the  people  against  the  plutocracy. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  has  initiated  two  campaigns  against  the  American 
money-power.  One  is  aimed  at  capital,  the  other  at  capitalists. 
The  first  campaign,  by  an  unsparing  investigation  of  the  Trusts, 
by  an  increasing  strictness  of  Federal  supervision  over  their  con¬ 
duct,  by  the  resumption  of  franchises  and  concessions  heedlessly 
granted  in  past  years,  and  by  the  systematic  preservation  of 
the  natural  resources  of  the  country,  essays  to  bring  under 
public  control  whatever  is  excessive  and  against  the  common¬ 
weal  in  the  powers  of  organised  wealth  and  to  prevent  the  pro¬ 
moter  and  the  financier  from  profiting  at  the  expense  of  the 
community.  The  second  campaign  deals  rather  with  the  mil¬ 
lionaire  as  a  private  citizen,  and  is  designed  to  extract  from 
him  by  income  and  inheritance  taxes  a  fair  return  for  the  wealth 
he  has  been  enabled  to  amass.  Those  who  opposed  these  policies 
did  so  not  as  Republicans  or  Democrats,  but  simply  as  Conserva¬ 
tives,  speaking  the  universal  language  of  Conservatism.  Those 
who  favoured  them  did  so  as  Radicals  sans  phrase.  Mr.  Roose¬ 
velt,  in  short,  has  been  the  means  of  launching  issues  that  appeal 
more  to  men’s  fundamental  opinions  about  society  and  economics 
than  to  their  party  affiliations.  There  is  a  very  large  sense  in 
which  his  policy  may  be  described  as  Bryanism  stripped  of  its 
heresies  and  made  practicable. 

But  wffiile  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  thus  inoculating  the  Republicans 
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with  Radicalism,  the  Democrats  were  doing  what  they  could 
to  eject  it  from  their  own  organism.  In  1901  they  turned  from 
Mr.  Bryan  and  all  his  works,  nominated  a  candidate  whom  they 
declared  to  be  “safe  and  sane,”  and  adopted  a  platform  of  innocu¬ 
ous  Conservatism.  It  was  the  last  rally  of  the  Cleveland  faction, 
and  it  proved  far  more  disastrous  to  the  party  than  the  new 
departure  of  1896.  The  unanswerable  argument  of  the  votes 
showed  that  the  people  would  have  none  of  it.  Judge  Parker, 
it  is  true,  startled  nobody,  but  neither  did  he  attract  anybody. 
So  far  from  winning  States  which  Mr.  Bryan  had  lost,  he  lost 
States  which  Mr.  Bryan  had  won.  He  was  not  merely  defeated, 
lie  was  annihilated.  IMost  of  the  Radicals  in  the  Democratic 
party  either  abstained  from  voting  or  voted  for  Mr.  Roosevelt. 
Half-frightened  by  the  excesses  of  Mr.  Bryan,  half-cowed  l)y 
defeat,  the  Democrats  had  assumed  a  temporary  and  unnatural 
Conservatism  only  to  find  it  repudiated  by  the  nation  and  by  the 
most  earnest  members  in  their  own  ranks.  But  a  party  that 
has  once  tasted  Radicalism  can  never  again  be  quite  the  same. 
There  followed  after  1904,  as  there  was  bound  to  follow,  a  reaction 
against  the  reaction.  The  party  made  a  rush  not  merely  to 
re-occupy,  but  to  push  forward  the  abandoned  outposts.  iNIr. 
Bryan’s  ascendency,  never  really  forfeited,  became  once  more  an 
unchallenged  fact.  At  the  Denver  Convention  this  year  he  was 
re-nominated  with  little  opposition  of  any  kind  and  none  that 
was  effective.  The  platform  on  which  he  has  w^aged  the  cam¬ 
paign  has  been  one  of  his  own  drafting,  and  I  do  not  think  I 
can  describe  it  more  briefly  or  more  accurately  than  by  saying 
that  it  is  an  expurgated  and  up-to-date  edition  of  the  Chicago 
platform  of  1896.  There  has  thus  been  an  approximation  of  both 
parties  towards  a  common  point.  On  the  one  hand,  Mr.  Roose¬ 
velt  has  forced  the  Republicans  out  of  their  subjection  to  the 
money-power  and  has  fastened  upon  them  a  series  of  policies 
which,  compared  with  the  views  and  attitudes  that  obtained 
under  the  McKinley  and  Hanna  regime,  may  fairly  be  called 
policies  of  Radicalism.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Bryan  has 
thrown  Free  Silver  and  some  other  absurdities  overboard,  has 
greatly  modified  his  objections  to  Imperialism,  and  now  bases 
his  appeal  on  a  social  and  economic  programme  which  is  barely 
to  be  distinguished  in  principle  from  the  programme  which  ]Mr. 
Roosevelt  has  for  seven  years  been  engaged  in  carrying  out.  The 
Roosevelt  policies  are,  in  fact,  a  common  point  of  agreement 
between  the  two  parties.  Mr.  Taft  pledges  himself  to  continue 
them ;  Mr.  Bryan  claims  that  he  is  at  once  their  parent  and 
their  heir.  Nor  is  the  claim,  or  at  least  the  first  half  of  it,  ea.sy 
to  gainsay.  It  was  unquestionably  Mr.  Bryan  who  opened  that 
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campaign  of  democracy  against  plutocracy  in  which  Mr.  Eoose- 
velt  has  proved  himself  a  foremost  standard-bearer.  It  was  he 
who  blazed  the  trail  for  that  American  Badicalism  along  which 
Mr.  Koosevelt  has  marched  with  such  resounding  success.  It 
was  he,  in  short,  who  created  the  atmosphere  that  in  part  made 
Mr.  Koosevelt  and  his  achievements  possible.  Except  for  the 
declarations  on  the  currency  and  on  Imperialism,  there  is  hardly 
a  plank  in  the  Democratic  platforms  of  1890  and  1900  which 
Mr.  Koosevelt  has  not  annexed  and  made  his  own.  Mr.  Bryan’s 
denunciation  of  the  Trusts,  his  onslaught  mxni  “government  by 
injunction,”  his  demand  for  the  imposition  of  an  income-tax 
and  for  the  revision  of  the  tariff,  have  all  been  echoed  by  iMr. 
Koosevelt,  whose  Kadicalism,  indeed,  at  more  than  one  point 
has  gone  further  than  iMr.  Bryan’s  ever  went,  and  at  all  points 
has  been  immeasurably  more  effective.  Most  of  the  proposals 
that  were  “incendiary  and  anarchistic”  in  1896  are  among  the 
commonplaces  of  American  politics  to-day.  Some  of  them  have 
even  found  their  way  to  the  Statute  Book ;  and  the  American 
people,  comparing  iMr.  Bryan’s  words  with  Mr.  Koosevelt’s  deeds, 
perceive  that  they  cannot  well  applaud  the  latter  while  pro¬ 
fessing  to  be  horrified  by  the  former.  The  two  men,  indeed, 
differing  in  methods,  in  details,  in  oppoil unities,  and  in  mental 
and  temperamental  balance,  are  essentially  at  one  on  the  main 
question.  In  the  America  of  to-day  you  are  either  for  Privilege 
or  against  it.  Mr.  Bryan  and  ]Mr.  Koosevelt  are  both  against 
it.  I  have  described  Kooscveltism  as  Bryanism  made  practicable, 
l^ryanism  may  be  described  as  Kooseveltism  without  a  rudder. 
If  iMr.  Bryan  made  Mr.  Koosevelt  possible,  it  has  to  be  added 
that  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  made  Mr.  Bryan  unnecessary. 

The  two  parties,  moreover,  besides  being  virtually  agreed  on 
the  general  issue,  see  eye  to  eye  on  so  largo  a  number  of  minor 
and  specific  questions  that  I  know  of  no  reason  why  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States  should  not  be  carried  on  for  the  next 
decade  or  so  by  unanimous  consent.  And  even  where  they  differ 
their  difference,  so  far  as  any  tangible  result  is  concerned,  is 
governed  by  the  fact  that  the  United  States  Senate  is  safely 
and  impregnably  Republican  for  the  next  four  years.  Thus  even 
if  IMr.  Bryan  is  elected  and  finds  himself  supported  by  a  Demo¬ 
cratic  majority  in  the  House  of  Representatives  he  will  still  be 
confronted  with  a  hostile  ITpper  Chamber  that  will  not  hesitate 
to  block  or  reject  any  measures  of  his  of  which  it  disapproves. 
This  fact  lends  its,  last  touch  of  factitiousness  to  the  campaign 
and  makes  it,  from  the  standpoint  of  ultimate  legislation,  of 
very  little  moment  whether  ^Ir.  Bryan  or  ^Fr.  Taft  reaches  the 
White  House.  Nevertheless,  it  is  worth  while  running  over  some 
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of  the  projects  to  which  their  platforms  have  apparently  com¬ 
mitted  the  tw’o  parties.  The  Eepublicans  promise  a  special 
session  of  Congress  for  the  purpose  of  revising  the  tariff  and 
introducing  the  German  plan  of  minimum  and  maximum  duties ; 
but  from  the  party  that  passed  the  McKinley  and  Dingley  Acts 
and  is  still  Protectionist  to  the  core,  nobody  expects  any  sub¬ 
stantial  reduction  of  rates.  The  Democrats  pledge  themselves  to 
such  gradual  decreases  “as  may  be  necessary  to  restore  the  tariff 
to  a  revenue  basis  ”  and  to  such  immediate  decreases  as  will  put 
Trust-controlled  products  on  the  free  list — with  the  quaint, 
inevitable,  but  apparently  unforeseen  result  of  driving  the  com¬ 
petitors  of  the  Trusts  out  of  business.  But,  quite  apart  from 
the  Senate,  nobody  who  recollects  the  fate  of  the  Wilson  Ihll 
during  Mr.  Cleveland’s  Presidency,  and  who  realises  that  the 
manufacturers  of  the  new  South,  while  Democrats  by  tradition, 
are  as  keen  on  a  five-barred  Tariff  as  the  Steel  Trust  itself,  will 
place  very  much  confidence  in  the  Democratic  professions  of 
reform.  The  Tariff,  therefore,  is  not  an  issue.  Neither  is  the 
currency  question,  which,  indeed,  both  parties  arc  at  one  in 
ignoring,  though  Mr.  Bryan,  who  is  a  master  of  quack  finance, 
advocates  a  Government  guarantee  of  bank  deposits — a  scheme 
by  means  of  which  honest  and  conservative  bankers  will  help 
to  pay  for  the  defalcations  of  those  who  are  dishonest  and  specula¬ 
tors.  The  railways,  again,  are  scarcely  an  issue,  both  parties 
being  at  one  in  calling  for  further  Federal  control  over  their 
activities  and  the  points  of  difference  between  them  being 
immaterial.  The  question  of  the  Trusts  might  be  made  a  battle¬ 
ground  if  anybody  believed  for  a  moment  that  Mr.  Bryan’s  scheme 
of  policy  stood  the  smallest  chance  of  becoming  law'.  ^Ir.  Bryan 
practically  demands  such  additional  legislation  as  shall  make  it 
impossible  for  private  monopoly  to  exist  in  the  United  States. 
Among  the  remedies  he  prescribes  are  a  law'  forbidding  the 
duplication  of  directors  among  competing  corporations ;  a  Federal 
license  for  corporations  controlling  tw'enty-five  per  cent,  of 
any  product ;  a  prohibition  of  any  corporation’s  doing 
more  than  fifty  per  cent,  of  its  kind  of  business ;  and  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  equality  of  prices  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  with 
allowance  for  the  cost  of  transportation.  I  do  not  know  whether 
these  suggestions  should  be  regarded  as  mere  specimens  of  the 
normal  platform  buncombe,  like  the  Eepublican  threat  to  reduce 
the  representation  in  Congress  of  those  Southern  States  that  have 
disfranchised  the  negroes,  or  w'hether  they  really  represent  the 
w'orkings  of  Mr.  Bryan’s  mind  on  industrial  and  economic  prob¬ 
lems.  In  any  case  no  one  takes  them  seriously.  Their  pre¬ 
posterous  absurdity  is  so  patent  that  not  even  the  Eepublicans 
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'gain  anything  by  exposing  it.  The  only  other  political  or  pseudo- 
political  issue  that  has  been  trumped  up  concerns  the  legal  rights 
of  Labour.  Loth  parties  agree  that  the  rules  of  procedure  in  the 
Federal  Courts  in  regard  to  the  issuance  of  injunctions  in  labour 
disputes  should  be  altered.  The  Republicans,  however,  go  no 
further  than  the  declaration  that  no  injunction  should  be  issued 
without  notice,  “except  where  irreparable  injury  would  result 
from  delay  ” — a  saving  clause  which,  in  efiect,  leaves  things  much 
as  they  are.  The  Democrats,  with  a  hopeful  eye  on  the  Labour 
vote,  are  more  drastic.  They  insist  that  where  proceedings  for 
contempt  of  court  are  instituted  to  enforce  obedience  to  a  writ 
of  injunction,  the  case  should  be  tried  before  a  jury.  They  also 
declare  that  “there  should  be  no  abridgment  of  the  right  of  wage- 
earners  and  producers  to  organise  for  the  protection  of  wages  ” — 
in  other  words,  that  the  legality  of  trade  unions,  which  some 
recent  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  have  seemed  to  question, 
should  be  fully  established.  The  Republicans  do  not  venture  to 
meet  them  on  this  ground  with  a  direct  negative,  while  as  for  the 
procedure  of  the  Courts  in  the  matter  of  injunctions  I  can  imagine 
no  topic  less  fitted  to  servo  as  a  popular  campaign  issue.  There 
are  certain  measures,  such  as  the  exclusion  of  Asiatic  immigrants, 
the  election  of  Senators  by  direct  popular  vote,  and  the  compulsory 
publication  of  the  names  of  contributors  to  campaign  funds  with 
flic  amount  of  their  donations,  which  the  Democrats  advocate  and 
the  Republicans  do  not ;  but  so  far  as  T  can  gather  none  of  them 
has  really  interested  the  electorate. 

Lacking,  therefore,  a  clear-cut  case  on  which  to  pronounce 
judgment,  the  American  people  seem  to  have  fallen  back  on 
discussing  the  personalities  of  the  candidates.  Tliere  cannot, 
from  an  English  point  of  view,  be  much  doubt  as  to  which  would 
make  the  better  President.  Mr.  Taft  has  had  an  all-round  train¬ 
ing  for  the  post.  His  administrative  aptitudes  are  known  and 
have  been  thoroughly  tested.  In  the  solid  substance  of  states¬ 
manship  he  is  far  better  equipped  than  any  of  his  rivals.  He  has 
been  engaged  all  his  life  in  the  intimate  direction  of  affairs ;  and 
his  wholesome  lack  of  originality,  his  judicial,  impersonal,  dis¬ 
entangling  mind,  his  serene  outspokenness,  the  robust  and 
engaging  simplicity  of  his  character  and  temperament,  and  his 
constant  bias  for  practical  business  make  him  pre-eminently  the 
type  of  man  whom  we  in  England  should  delight  to  honour.  But  in 
America,  oftener  perhaps  than  anywhere  else,  the  better  man 
loses  to  the  better  candidate.  Mr.  Taft  is  far  more  qualified  to 
administer  the  Presidency  than  to  run  for  it.  It  is  here  that 
Mr.  Bryan’s  great  chance  of  success  lies.  Lie  lias  conducted  an 
undeniably  brilliant  and  effective  campaign.  As  a  speaker  there 
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is  all  the  difference  between  him  and  IMr.  Taft  that  there  was 
between  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  late  Dnke  of  Devonshire.  It  is 
true  that  if  he  has  talked  much  he  has  done  little,  that  his  execu¬ 
tive  gifts,  if  he  has  any,  have  all  to  be  taken  on  trust,  and  that 
of  the  actual  business  of  government  he  has  had  no  experience 
whatever.  It  is  true,  again,  as  many  of  the  planks  in  the 
Democratic  platform  bear  witness,  that  his  insight  into  social 
and  economic  problems  is  as  appallingly  superficial  as  ever.  But 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  INIr.  Bryan  in  1908  is  a  far  stronger 
candidate  than  in  either  1896  or  1900.  A  very  kindly  feeling  foi 
him  has  grown  up  in  the  United  States  during  the  past  three  or 
four  years.  People  have  worked  round  to  a  juster  estimate  both 
of  the  man  and  his  policies.  Nobody  now  thinks  him  either  a 
firebrand  or  a  charlatan.  He  has  brought  the  most  determined 
of  his  enemies  of  former  years  to  confess  to  his  honesty  of 
conviction.  PI  is  manfulness  and  good  humour  under  repeated 
defeats  have  won  him  the  goodwill  of  the  nation.  Time,  if  it 
has  done  little  to  develop  his  judgment,  has  steadied  and  mellowed 
his  character.  He  is  still  only  forty-eight ;  his  magnificent 
physique  has  lost  little,  if  anything,  of  its  vigorous  hardihood; 
as  journalist,  orator,  and  peripatetic  lecturer  he  has  not  only 
amassed  a  considerable  fortune,  but  has  made  himself  personally 
known  to  the  people  of  every  section  in  the  countiy ;  his  identity 
with  the  ordinary  Westerner  in  training,  thought,  and  instinctive 
ways  of  looking  at  things  remain  unimpaired ;  in  popularity 
and  the  faculty  of  arousing  the  masses  to  a  passionate  enthusiasm 
he  is  iMr.  Eoosevelt’s  sole  competitor ;  and  in  his  command  of 
a  flashing  and  sonorous  rhetoric  he  stands  head  and  shoulders 
above  any  other  American.  Pile  devotion  to  him  in  the  Middle 
West  attains  an  almost  religious  intensity,  and  even  in  the  East 
he  appears  to  have  established  himself  pretty  completely  in  the 
good  graces  of  the  Conservative  Democrats  who  revolted  from 
him  in  1896  and  1900,  and  dethroned  him  in  1904.  I  think  it, 
however,  imjirobahle,  but  by  no  means  impossible,  that  he  will 
win,  though  I  shall  not  be  surprised  to  find  the  next  House  of 
Bepresentatives  dominated  by  his  followers.  He  has  a  long 
leeway  to  make  up.  The  business  men  of  the  community  distrust 
him  as  a  flighty  politician  whose  irregular  impulses  and  half- 
baked  theories  are  a  standing  menace  to  commercial  stability  and 
repose.  But  the  contest  is  likely  to  prove  a  closer  one  than  any 
America  has  enjoyed  for  nearly  twenty  years,  and  there  are  many 
factors  that  even  now  make  the  issue  uncertain.  We  do  not 
know,  for  instance,  how  far  the  financial  panic  of  last  year,  and 
the  subsequent  depression  and  lack  of  employment,  may  have  set 
the  working  men  against  the  Bepublican  party.  We  do  not 
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know  how  far  Mr.  Hearst’s  revelations  of  the  dubious  connec¬ 
tion  between  the  Standard  Oil  Company  and  certain  eminent 
politicians  in  both  camps  may  influence  the  votes.  We  do  not 
know  what  strength  either  the  Plearst  candidates  or  the  Socialists 
are  likely  to  develop,  though  we  do  know  that  most  of  it  will  be 
developed  at  Mr.  Bryan’s  expense.  The  attitude  of  the  negroes, 
the  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labour  to 
swing  the  Labour  vote  over  to  Mr.  Bryan,  a  sort  of  sub-conscious 
resentment  against  the  methods  and  circumstances  of  Mr.  Taft’s 
nomination,  and  the  effects  upon  the  popular  readiness  to  vote 
of  a  campaign  run  upon  strictly  economical  principles  and 
destitute,  or  almost  destitute,  of  tlie  usual  electrifying  appeals 
to  the  five  senses,  are  all  incalculable  elements.  i\[y  impression, 
however,  remains,  that  Mr.  Taft  will  win  a  narrow  victory,  a 
victory  so  narrow  that  it  will  leave  him  face  to  face  with  a  hostile 
majority  in  the  Tjower  House. 


Sydney  Brooks. 


THE  SECBET  TREATY  OF  REICHSTADT. 


How  largely  the  business  of  international  politics  is  still  trans¬ 
acted  in  the  coulisses  of  diplomacy  and  more  or  less  permanently 
hidden  there  has  been  shown  by  the  recent  mysterious  and  still 
unexplained  interviews  of  Continental  statesmen  at  Salzburg, 
Buchlau,  and  Desio,  which  served  as  a  muffled  overture  to  the 
new  crisis  in  the  Near  East,  and  more  especially  by  the  frequent 
references  in  the  newspapers  to  the  secret  understandings  which 
practically  governed  the  evolution  of  the  similar  crisis  thirty 
years  ago.  Those  wdio  follow'  closely  the  management  of  inter¬ 
national  affairs  will  not  have  been  surprised.  Although  these 
arrangements  are  not  to  the  taste  of  the  “crowded  democracy,” 
and  are  even  discountenanced  and  obstructed  in  many  countries 
by  the  Parliamentary  control  of  ratifications,  they  are  probably 
as  common  now’  as  ever  they  were.  With  the  exception  of  the 
Austro-German  Treaty  of  1879,  all  the  Treaties  of  Alliance  which 
organised  the  Continental  Powers  into  their  present  groupings 
are  still  secret,  and  the  1879  Treaty  w’as  itself  kept  secret  until 
February,  1888.  The  text  of  the  important  Russo-German 
Reinsurance  Treaty,  by  which  Prince  Bismarck  prevented 
for  years  the  negotiation  of  the  Dual  Alliance,  has 
never  been  divulged.  It  is  the  same  with  the  1887  Agree¬ 
ment  w’ith  Italy,  by  which  Great  Britain  became  a 

qualified  party  to  the  Triple  Alliance,  and  the  Barrere-Prinetti 
Agreement  of  1901,  which  unceremoniously  took  its  place  and 
paved  the  way  for  Great  Britain’s  virtual  adhesion  to  the 
Duplice.  Even  in  so  essentially  modern  a  transaction  as  the 
settlement  of  South  Africa,  two  secret  treaties  played  a  large 
part  and  helped  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  to  assure  the  triumph 
of  this  country.  One  was  the  Anglo-German-Portuguese  Con¬ 
vention  of  August,  1898,  which  virtually  disinterested  Germany 
in  the  fate  of  the  Transvaal,  and  the  scope  of  which  w’as  revealed 
by  me  in  these  pages  shortly  after  its  signature.^  The  other 
was  the  secret  annexe  to  the  Anglo-Portuguese  Convention  of 
June,  1891,  by  which,  ow’ing  to  the  thoughtfulness  of  Sir  Robert 
IMorier,  the  right  of  free  passage  for  troops  and  war  material 
through  Portuguese  African  territory  to  the  British  hinterland 
W’as  secured  to  this  country.  This  Agreement  remained  quite 
unsuspected  until  March,  1900,  when,  in  virtue  of  it.  Great 
Britain  claimed  to  send  troops  for  the  relief  of  Mafeking  by  way 
of  Beira  and  Rhodesia.  This  list  might  be  considerably  enlarged, 
(1)  “The  Anglo-German  Agreement,”  Fort.  Rev.,  Oct.,  1898. 
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but  it  will  suffice  to  show  that  we  are  still  far  distant  from  the 
unrestricted  publicity  of  that  “  new  diplomacy  ”  which  Mr. 
Chamberlain  defended  and  sought  to  practise — with  no  very 
encouraging  results — in  his  negotiations  with  President  Kruger. 

It  is,  however,  in  regard  to  the  Eastern  Question  that  secret 
treaties  and  understandings  have  been  most  numerous  during  the 
past  century.  The  diplomatic  story  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina 
with  which  we  are  now  most  concerned  positively  bristles  with 
these  esoteric  compacts.  Besides  the  two  which  have  been  lately 
discussed  in  the  newspai>ers — the  Treaty  of  Beichstadt  of  January, 
1877,  and  the  Austro-Turkish  Protocol  of  July,  1878 — there  is 
believed  to  have  been  a  third,  likewise  dating  from  1878  or  1879, 
and  it  is  knowm  that  there  is  a  fourth  concluded  in  April,  1897. 
It  is  true  that  the  two  latter  do  not  refer  specifically  to  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina — at  least,  so  it  is  understood — but  the  pledges 
they  embody  unquestionably  affect  the  status  of  those  provinces 
in  international  law'. 

The  most  important  of  these  xXgreements  is  the  so-called 
Treaty  of  Beichstadt.  Very  much  more  is  known  about  that 
arrangement  than  the  writers  on  the  subject  seem  to  be  aware. 
Even  M.  Hanotaux,  who  has  most  recently  discussed  it  in  the 
Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  and  who  combines  an  indefatigable 
industry  with  a  close  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  diplomatic 
cotdisses  of  the  period,  has  very  little  to  tell  us  concerning  its 
origin  and  its  scope.  I  am  fortunately  in  a  position  to  supply 
this  deficiency,  and  that  without  drawing  very  largely  on  inedited 
sources  of  information.  The  circumstances  in  which  the  Treaty 
was  negotiated  are  indeed  already  a  matter  of  public  record. 
They  are  to  be  found  set  forth  very  fully  in  an  account  of  a 
conversation  with  Prince  Bismarck  published  by  the  late  Comte 
de  Chaudordy  in  his  valuable  little  volume  La  France  en  1889,^ 
in  a  speech  of  the  Prince  himself  delivered  in  the  Beichstag  on 
February  2nd,  1888,^  and  in  the  second  volume  of  his  Gedanken 
u.  Erinnerungen.” 

The  facts  are  briefly  these  : — During  the  negotiations  on  the 
Eastern  crisis  in  1875  and  1876,  which  led  to  the  unhappy 
Andrassy  Note  and  the  equally  abortive  Berlin  Memorandum, 
Prince  Gortchakoff'  convinced  himself  that  the  main  obstacle  in 
the  path  of  Bussia  was  Austria.  If  Bussia  w'as  to  have  a  free 
hand  in  settling  once  and  for  all  the  destinies  of  Turkey,  she 
would  have  either  to  fight  Austria  or  to  buy  her  off.  The  Prince 
formed  a  very  shrewd  idea  of  what  the  Austrian  terms  would 

(1)  Pp.  254-255. 

(2)  Blum,  Das  Deutsche  Reich  zur  Zeit  Bismarcks,  p.  213. 

(3)  English  translation,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  228-232. 
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be.  Indeed,  he  had  received  a  broad  hint  of  them  from  Vienna 
in  1875,  when  Baron  Jomini  suggested  a  mandate  to  some 
Eiu’opean  Power  or  Powers  to  occupy  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina 
on  the  same  plan  as  the  French  pacification  of  the  Lebanon  in 
1860.  Hence  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  cheaper 
and  more  satisfactory  in  the  end  to  fight.  In  other  words,  a 
war  with  Austria  as  an  overture  to  the  crushing  of  Turkey 
was  virtually  decided  upon.  Nevertheless,  the  Prince  resolved 
to  ascertain  definitely  the  views  of  Austria  first,  and  to  that  end 
negotiations  were  opened  with  Count  Andrassy.  They  were  ter¬ 
minated  in  July,  1876,  at  Reichstadt,  in  Northern  Bohemia, 
the  little  town  whence  the  unhappy  son  of  NaiX)leon  I.  derived 
his  ducal  title.  Thither  the  Emperors  Alexander  and  Francis 
Joseph,  accompanied  respectively  by  Prince  Gortchakoff  and 
Count  Andrassy,  betook  themselves,  and  on  the  8th  they  approved 
a  secret  protocol  in  which  the  broad  lines  of  an  understanding 
were  laid  down. 

Of  the  contents  of  this  document  the  only  official  informa¬ 
tion  vouchsafed — and  that  at  once  vague  and  misleading — was 
contained  in  the  following  telegram  addressed  on  the  same  day 
to  the  Russian  and  Austrian  Ambassadors  accredited  to  the 
Pow'ers  who  had  adhered  to  the  Berlin  INIemorandum,  and 
afterwards  communicated  by  Count  Beust  to  Lord  Derby  :  — 

Oil  est  tomb6  d 'accord,  en  4cartant  toutes  les  propositions  recentes,  de 
maintenir  dans  I’^tat  de  choses  actuel  la  non-intervention.  Seulement 
quand  lefTcirconstances  le  rdclameraient  et  qu’un  fait  spdeial  se  prdsenterait, 
on  engagerait  des  pourparlers  confidentiels  ultdrieurs  entre  toutes  les 
grandes  Puissances  chretiennes.^ 

The  entirely  misleading  character  of  this  account  of  what 
had  taken  place  was  speedily  made  manifest  by  a  conversation 
which  took  place  in  St.  Petersburg  on  July  l'2th  between  Prince 
Gortchakoff  and  Lord  Augustus  Loftus.  The  British  Ambas¬ 
sador  had  called  on  the  Russian  Chancellor  in  quest  of  further 
information,  but  all  he  managed  to  extract  from  him  w^as  the 
following  cryptic  utterance  : — “Nous  sommes  parfaitement 
convenus  pour  toutes  les  eventualites,  mais  ne  me  demandez  pas 
davantage.”  It  was,  however,  enough  to  show  that  the  tele¬ 
gram  to  the  Ambassadors  was  inadequate  if  not  inaccurate,  and 
Lord  Augustus  was  not  wrong  in  noting  in  his  diary  that  it  was 
“ominously  misty.”- 

Now,  w’hat  were  the  “eventualities”  referred  to  by  Prince 
Gortchakoff,  and  how  had  they  been  provided  for  at  Reichstadt? 
A  few'  days  before  the  meeting  of  the  Emperors,  Servia  and 

(1)  Yellow  Book,  Affaires  d’Orient,  1875-1877,  p.  166. 

(2)  Loftus,  Diplomatic  Reviiniscences,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  174. 
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Montenegro  had  declared  war  in  order  to  assist  the  insurgent 
Bosnians  and  Herzegovinans.  The  possibilities  of  the  new 
crisis  were  consequently  these  : — Either  the  insurrection  would 
succeed  or  it  would  fail.  If  it  succeeded,  Servia  and  Monte¬ 
negro  would  attempt  to  divide  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  between 
them ;  if  it  failed,  the  Powders  would  have  to  insist  on  a  reformed 
administration  for  the  new  provinces  as  well  as  for  Bulgaria. 
The  final  possibility  was  a  refusal  of  the  Porte  to  submit  to  the 
dictation  of  the  Powers  in  the  matter  of  reforms,  in  which  event 
Russia  would  go  to  w'ar.  In  this  complex  of  ix)tentialities  the 
respective  interests  of  Russia  and  Austria-Hungary  stood  out 
clearly  enough.  The  one  did  not  want  her  chances  of  southern 
expansion  barred  against  her,  especially  by  a  powerful  Slav 
confederation  ;  the  other  required  a  free  hand  in  the  event  of 
the  opportunity  of  striking  at  Turkey  presenting  itself.  Hence 
the  elements  of  a  bargain  w^ere  on  the  surface.  Prince 
Gortchakoff  and  Count  Andrassy  were  not  slow  to  recognise  this, 
and  accordingly  they  discussed  their  projected  understanding  on 
the  basis  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  for  Austria,  and  a  free  hand 
for  Russia.  In  the  end  this  exchange  was  agreed  upon  subject  to 
certain  conditions,  and  the  whole  was  embodied  in  the  afore¬ 
mentioned  protocol,  the  main  points  of  which  were  as  follows  :  — 

1.  Russia  recognises  that  it  is  not  to  the  interest  of  Austria- 
Hungary  that  in  any  scheme  of  reforms  in  Turkey,  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina  shall  be  united,  or  that  either, or  any  part  of 
either,  shall  be  annexed  to  Servia  or  Montenegro  respectively. 

2.  In  the  event  of  war  Russia  will  not  extend  her  field  of 
operations  to  Servia  and  will  not  march  troops  through  that 
Principality. 

3.  The  diplomatic  results  of  the  war  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  Powers  signatory  of  the  Treat'ies  of  Paris  and  London. 

4.  Russia  wdll  abstain  from  all  territorial  acquisitions  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Danube. 

5.  Russia  will  respect  the  integrity  of  Roumania,  and  will 
not  occupy  Constantinople. 

6.  Neither  Government  will  aim  at  an  exclusive  Protec¬ 
torate  over  the  Christian  populations  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

7.  If  Russia  constitutes  a  new  Slav  principality  it  shall 
not  be  at  the  expense  of  the  non-Slav  populations,  and  she 
will  not  arrogate  any  special  rights  to  herself  in  Bulgaria 
which  shall  not  be  governed  by  a  Russian  or  an  Austrian 
prince. 

8.  In  the  event  of  the  independence  of  Servia  and  Monte¬ 
negro  being  recognised,  and  it  being  shown  that  Turkey  is 
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incapable  of  preserving  order  in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina, 
Austria  shall  have  the  right  of  occupying  and  administering 
those  provinces. 

It  has  been  stated  by  M.  Kogalniceano,  who  saw  the  pencilled 
projets  exchanged  on  the  subject,  that  there  was  also  a  provision 
for  the  retrocession  of  Bessarabia  to  Eussia,^  but  it  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  adopted  in  the  final  protocol. 

The  bargain  was  obviously  a  bad  one  for  Eussia,  and  it  is 
clear  that  in  signing  it  Prince  Gortchakoff  had  his  tongue  very 
much  in  his  cheek.  Probably  for  that  reason  no  steps  were 
taken  at  the  time  to  give  it  the  more  binding  shape  of  a  formal 
treaty.  In  the  course  of  the  pourparlers  the  Eussian  Chancellor 
had  done  his  best  to  give  his  Austrian  colleague  an  opportunity 
of  manifesting  his  unselfishness  by  loftily  informing  him  that 
if  Eussia  went  to  war  it  would  not  be  to  serve  any  material 
interests  of  her  own,  but  solely  to  vindicate  the  cause  of 
humanity.  Count  Andrassy  declined  to  meet  him  on  this 
altruistic  ground.  He  is  reported  to  have  answered  dryly  that 
he  did  not  want  war  or  territory,  or  indeed  anything  exce])t  the 
reforms  specified  in  his  Note  to  the  Powers ;  but  if  there  was 
war,  and  new  Christian  States  were  to  be  created  in  the  Balkans, 
Austria  would  only  consent  on  the  condition  that  her  interests 
in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  were  safeguarded.  In  these  circum¬ 
stances  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  agree  provisionally  to  his 
terms. 

That  in  the  mind  of  Prince  Gortchakoff  the  Eeichstadt  Protocol 
was  only  provisional  is  clear  from  the  sequel.  So  far  it  had 
proved  not  a  little  useful  to  him.  It  had  served  to  relieve  him 
from  troublesome  discussions  and  hostile  coalitions  while  the 
Balkan  crisis  was  developing,  but  nevertheless  he  had  not  the 
remotest  intention  of  abiding  by  it.  He  was  resolutely  bent  on 
war  with  Austria,  and  he  saw  nothing  to  impede  him  in  that 
design.  The  only  possible  obstacle  was  Germany,  but  that  did 
not  trouble  him,  because  if  his  own  relations  with  Prince 
Bismarck  wmre  occasionally  snappish  and  even  strained,  those 
of  the  two  Emperors  were  exceedingly  cordial ;  while  the  bitter 
memories  of  Sadow^a  were  still  fresh  in  Vienna,  and  the  Emiioror 
Francis  Joseph  was  knowm  to  feel  them  keenly.  Nevertheless, 
when  the  eventualities  contemplated  at  Eeichstadt  began  to 
mature,  he  thought  it  only  prudent  to  ascertain  definitely  the 
views  of  the  German  Chancellor.  Accordingly  he  persuaded  the 
Tsar  to  ask  him  point  blank  w'hether  in  the  event  of  a  war 
between  Eussia  and  Austria,  Germany  would  remain  neutral. 

(1)  Iferue  des  Deux  Mondes,  Vol.  XLVII.,  p.  493. 
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The  question  was  asked  in  a  ciphered  telegram  sent  from 
Livadia  through  General  Von  Werder,  the  German  military 
aftaeJie,  direct  to  Varzin,  and  was  accompanied  by  a  threatening 
movement  of  troops  in  the  direction  of  Eastern  Galicia. 

At  first  Prince  Bismarck  fenced  with  the  question.  It  placed  him 
ill  rather  an  awkward  dilemma.  To  side  openly  with  Austria  against 
Fiussia  was  inconvenient  to  him,  and  to  side  with  Russia  against 
Austria  was  impossible.  As  he  told  the  Comte  de  Chaudordy 
in  1879,  ho  had  always  wished,  since  the  Peace  of  Nickolsburg, 
for  a  rapprochement  and  even  for  closer  relations  with  Austria, 
but  he  did  not  want  at  the  same  time  to  “cut  the  wire”  with 
the  Eastern  neighbour.  He  had  counted  on  a  quarrel — bloodless, 
of  course — between  Austria  and  Russia  to  attain  his  ends,  and 
with  that  view  he  had  more  than  once  hinted  to  Vienna  to 
intervene  in  Bosnia  ^  in  the  same  way  that  he  afterwards  urged 
Great  Britain  to  occupy  Egypt"  and  suggested  to  France  to  seize 
Tunis.  That  Russia  would  be  mad  enough  to  go  to  war  with 
Austria  he  never  dreamed ;  and  as  Count  Andrassy  had  told  him 
nothing  of  the  transaction  at  Reichstadt,®  he  had  no  clue  to  the 
real  situation.  Hence  when  he  received  General  Von  Werder’s 
teb'gram  he  regarded  it  as  merely  a  trick  on  the  part  of  Prince 
Gortchakoff  to  extract  from  him  a  declaration  which  would 
embroil  him  with  the  Tsar,  and  in  his  reply  he  confined  himself 
to  stating  that  it  was  impossible  to  answer  such  a  question 
offhand  and  “without  higher  authorisation.”  To  his  astonish¬ 
ment  the  question  was  repeated  and  pressed.  He  then  realised 
that  danger  was  in  the  wind,  and  that  he  would  be  forced  to 
take  sides.  He  did  not  hesitate.  To  the  Russian  Minister’s 
chagrin,  he  not  only  bluntly  rejected  the  Tsar's  overture,  but 
even  turned  it  to  account  against  its  author.  Through  General 
Von  Schweinitz,  the  German  Ambassador  in  St.  Petersburg,  he 
declared  firmly  that  the  preservation  of  Austria  was  vital  to 
Germany,  and  that  if  necessary  she  would  march  with  Austria 
in  resisting  Russian  ambitions.  Very  characteristically  he  lost 
no  time  in  communicating  the  Russian  overtures  to  Vienna,  and 
thus  was  enabled  to  realise  his  dream  of  establishing  those 
intimate  relations  with  the  Dual  ^Monarchy  which  eventually  led 
to  the  conclusion  of  the  Triple  Alliance. 

This  happened  in  the  middle  of  October,  1876.  Prince 
Gortchakoff  had  played  his  game  and  lost.  There  was  now 
nothing  for  it  but  to  submit  to  the  Austrian  terms  and  hope  for 

(1)  llohenlohe.  Memoirs,  Vol.  II.,  p.  182. 

(2)  This  has  often  been  denied,  but  the  suggestion  was  unquestionably  made 
t'l  Lord  Salisbury  as  early  as  1876  (Gavard,  L'n  Diplomat e  a  Londres,  p.  310). 

(3)  Hohenlohe,  Memoirs,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  178-179. 
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the  best.  When  towards  the  end  of  the  year  the  unbending 
attitude  of  Turkey  at  the  Constantinople  Conference  gave  the 
war-signal  to  Eussia,  Count  Andrassy  implacably  suggested  that 
the  moment  had  arrived  for  giving  the  Eeichstadt  understand¬ 
ing  a  contractual  form.  Prince  Gortchakoff  agreed  with  as  good 
a  grace  as  he  could  manage.  The  July  Protocol  w’as  accordingly 
converted  into  a  regular  Treaty,  which  was  signed  in  Pesth  by 
Count  .Andrassy  and  the  Russian  Ambassador  on  January  15tli, 
1877. 

Officially  the  existence  and  scope  of  the  Treaty  w’ere  speedily 
made  known,  but  to  the  general  public  it  remained  a  secret  for 
over  ten  years.  Prince  Bismarck  was  no  doubt  informed  of  it 
early.  It  w’as  communicated  to  Lord  Salisbury,  probably  by 
General  Ignatieff,^  before  the  Constantinople  Conference  broke 
up,  with  the  result — no  doubt  contemplated  by  the  wily  Russian 
diplomatist — of  chilling  the  relations  between  Downing  Street 
and  the  Ballplatz.  The  first  information  of  it  reached  Paris 
through  Baron  Alphonse  de  Rothschild,  who  was  told  of  it  by 
Count  Andrassy  himself  in  April,  1877,  It  was  not  until  April,  1887, 
that  the  secret  became  public  property,  and  then  only  in  bare 
outline.  Owing  to  the  repeated  insinuations  of  the  Russian 
Press  that  Germany  had  betrayed  Russia  at  the  Berlin  Congress, 
and  was  mainly  responsible  for  the  transfer  of  Bosnia  and  Herze¬ 
govina  to  Austria,  Prince  Bismarck  caused  an  entrefilet  to  be 
published  in  the  Norddeutsche  AUgemeine  Zeitung  revealing  the 
existence  of  the  Eeichstadt  Treaty. “  A  storm  of  newspaper  con¬ 
troversy  followed  in  Vienna,  Budapest,  and  St.  Petersburg,  and 
the  then  Hungarian  Premier,  Herr  Koloman  Tisza,  w^as  com¬ 
pelled  to  make  a  statement  in  the  Diet  admitting  the  exactitude 
of  the  Berlin  revelations.  He  w^as,  however,  exceedingly  sparing 
in  details,®  but  such  as  they  were,  they  were  considered,  together 
with  the  Norddeutsche  article,  of  sufficient  importance  to  be 
preserved  in  the  Staatsarchiv A  In  1891  M.  Debidour  made  an 
ingenious  attempt  to  reconstruct  the  main  lines  of  the  Treaty 
in  his  Histoire  Diplomatique  de  VEurope,^  but  was  not  com¬ 
pletely  successful.  To  the  information  thus  accumulated  a  few 
details  were  added  the  other  day  from  the  extracts  from 
Karatheodory  Pasha’s  inedited  memoirs  published  by  M. 
Hanotaux  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  MondesA 

Of  the  subsequent  history  of  the  Treaty  it  is  not  necessary  to 

(1)  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  Vol.  XLVII.,  p.  493. 

(2)  April  20,  1887. 

(3)  Schulthess,  Geschicktskalendar,  Vol.  XXVIII.,  p.  228. 

(4)  Vol.  XLVIII.  (5)  Vol.  II.,  pp.  501-502. 

(6)  Vol.  XLVII.,  p.  493. 
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write  at  length,  as  most  of  the  facts  of  the  quarrel  between 
Austria  and  Russia  after  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of  San 
Stefano  are  well  known.  In  order  to  obtain  full  light  on  this 
subject,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  compare  the  contents  of  the 
Treaty  of  Reichstadt  as  given  above  with  the  San  Stefano 
Treaty,  and  especially  with  Articles  I.  and  XIV.  of  that  instru¬ 
ment,  dealing  with  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina.^  San  Stefano 
clearly  violated  the  compact  of  Reichstadt.  Nothing  indeed 
remained  of  it  but  the  two  articles  I  have  numbered  II.  and  VI. 
Montenegro  was  given  a  northern  frontier,  which  by  appropriat¬ 
ing  a  large  portion  of  the  Sandjak  of  Novi  Bazar  conflicted  with 
both  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  Article  I.  The  territorial 
changes  at  the  mouth  of  the  Danube  were  an  evasion  of  Articles 
IV.  and  V.  The  scheme  of  a  “Big  Bulgaria”  clearly  infringed 
the  first  part  of  Article  VII.,  and  no  provision  was  made  to 
satisfy  Article  VIII.  Finally,  the  absence  of  any  reservation  of 
the  rights  of  the  Treaty  Pow’ers  altogether  set  at  nought 
Article  III.  Moreover,  it  was  evident  that  Russia  had  further 
infractions  in  view,  notably  in  regard  to  the  second  part  of 
Article  VII.  So  conscious  was  she  that  she  had  not  adhered  to 
her  bargain  that  she  tried  to  bluff  Austria  with  the  fait  accompli. 
She  sent  General  Ignatieff  on  a  special  mission  to  Vienna  with 
the  cool  proposal  that  Austria  should  not  oppose  the  execution 
of  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano,  and  in  return  should  be  permitted 
to  annex  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina.  Count  Andrassy  replied  that 
the  price  for  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  had  already  been  paid, 
and  that  that  question  could  not  be  reopened,  but  that  he  was 
perfectly  willing  to  come  to  a  supplementary  bargain  on  the 
basis  of  an  autonomous  Macedonia  under  the  protection  of 
Austria,  and  a  free  hand  for  Russia  in  Bulgaria.^  General 
Ignatieff  declined  this  audacious  counter-project,  and  thereupon 
Count  Andrassy,  wdth  the  Treaty  of  Reichstadt  in  his  hands — 
and  especially  calling  attention  to  Article  III. — threw  himself 
into  the  arms  of  Great  Britain.®  It  was  in  these  circumstances 
that  Russia  was  compelled  to  submit  her  settlement  with  Turkey 
to  the  Berlin  Congress,  and  that  Great  Britain  took  over  the 
Russian  obligations  in  regard  to  the  Austrian  occupation  of  the 
two  provinces,  the  mandate  for  which  Lord  Salisbury  proposed 
at  the  sitting  of  the  Congress  of  June  •28th.  M.  Hanotaux  has, 
however,  shown  that  the  initiative  of  Great  Britain  w'as  strictly 

(1)  Sea  San  Stefano  Treaty  in  British  and  Foreign  State  Papers,  Vol.  LXIX., 
p.  732.  For  territorial  distribution  consult  the  valuable  maps  attached  to  the 
Yellow  Book  on  the  Berlin  Congress  (.Affaires  d'Orient,  1878.) 

(2)  Bevue  drs  Deux  Mondes,  Vol.  XLVII.,  pp.  275-276. 

(3)  British  and  Foreign  State  Pa2)ers  (Despatch  of  Count  Beust),  Vol.  LXIX., 
pp.  794-795. 
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couliiied  to  “occupation  and  adiniiiistration,”  for  in  a  speech 
subsequently  delivered  by  ijord  Beaconsfield  he  defended  the 
mandate  to  Austria  on  the  ground  that  it  did  not  imply  a  dis¬ 
memberment  of  Turkey — in  other  words,  did  not  contemplate 
a  formal  annexation.^  I  am  afraid,  however,  that  this  is  a 
distinction  which  will  not  appeal  very  strongly  to  the  practical 
politician. 

The  remaining  secret  treaties  relating  to  Bosnia  and  Herze¬ 
govina  were  in  the  nature  of  postscripts  to  the  compact  of 
Beichstadt.  The  most  important  of  them  was  the  protocol  of 
July  15th,  1878,  which  was  revealed  by  M.  Hanotaux  in  the 
Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  last  month,-  and  which  somebody 
afterwards  palmed  off  on  the  Baris  correspondent  of  the  Times 
as  “never  before  published.”  This  document,  the  authenticity 
of  which  has  been  since  admitted  by  Baron  Aehrenthal  in  a 
speech  to  the  Delegations,  formally  pledged  Austria  to  a  “pro¬ 
visional  ”  occupation  and  to  respect  for  the  sovereign  rights  of 
the  Sultan.  It  also  agreed  that  the  details  of  the  occupation 
should  be  arranged  directly  between  Austria  and  Turkey  by 
means  of  an  entente  prealahle.  When,  in  the  following  year, 
the  protocol  was  converted  into  a  regular  convention,®  all  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  provisional  character  of  the  occupation  was,  for  sonic 
unexplained  reason,  expunged,  and  only  the  reference  to  the 
sovereign  rights  of  the  Sultan  left.  That  this  w’as  an  oversight 
is  not  likely,  and  if  it  was  not  an  oversight  Turkey  cannot  very 
w’ell  complain  that  she  was  left  in  the  dark  as  to  the  real 
intention  of  Austria.  The  explanation  is  probably  afforded  by 
another  secret  arrangement  alleged  to  have  been  concluded  about 
the  same  time,  and  by  which  Austria  is  said  to  have  guaranteed 
the  integrity  of  what  remained  of  European  Turkey.  The 
original  idea  was  to  put  Cyprus  and  Bosnia  in  one  Treaty  and 
to  make  their  occupation  by  Great  Britain  and  Austria  respec¬ 
tively  the  consideration  for  an  Anglo-Austrian  guarantee  of  the 
integrity  of  the  whole  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  The  negotia¬ 
tions,  however,  broke  down,  and  Great  Britain  consequently 
limited  her  guarantee  to  Asiatic  Turkey.^  If,  then,  it  is  true 
that  the  idea  was  subsequently  revived  between  Austria  and 
Turkey  alone,  it  was  probably  in  connection  with  the  deletion  of 
the  reference  to  “provisional”  occupation  from  the  Convention 
of  1879.  This  assimilated  the  international  status  of  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina  to  that  of  Cyprus,  and  hence  it  is  not  difficult  to 

(1)  Ile.i-ue  des  Deux  Mondes,  Vol.  XLVII.,  p.  493. 

(2)  Ibid,  p.  497. 

(3)  British  and  Foreign  State  Papers,  Vol.  LXXI.,  p.  1132. 

(4)  Dilkc,  Present  Position  of  European  Politics,  p.  221. 
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understand  that  Turkey  may  have  required  that  Austria  should 
take  upon  herself  obligations  similar  to  those  assumed  by  Great 
Britain. 

The  last  of  this  series  of  secret  compacts  was  negotiated  in 
St.  Petersburg  in  1897  during  a  visit  paid  by  the  Emperor  Francis 
Joseph  to  the  Tsar  at  the  height  of  the  Turco-Greek  war.  A 
great  deal  might  be  said  about  this  agreement,  but  it  does  not 
enter  into  the  scope  of  this  article  to  say  it.  Suffice  it  that  it 
composed  the  long  rivalry  of  Austria  and  Kussia  in  the  Balkans 
on  the  basis  of  a  mutual  recognition  of  their  respective  spheres 
of  interest  and  the  strict  maintenance  of  the  ^wlitical  and  terri¬ 
torial  status  quo}  It  has  since  been  alleged  by  M.  Isvolsky  that 
.Vnstria’s  Sandjak  railway  scheme  was  a  violation  of  the  1897 
Agreement.  How  far  that  is  true  is  difficult  to  say.  More¬ 
over,  the  question  is  now  only  of  academic  interest,  seeing  that 
the  recent  Conference  of  Baron  Aehrenthal  and  iSI.  Isvolsky  at 
Biichlau  has  probably  consigned  the  1907  Agreement  together 
with  all  its  predecessors  to  the  diplomatic  melting-pot. 

Diplomaticus. 

(1)  Yellow  Book,  Affaires  d' Orient,  Feb.-May,  1897,  pp.  335-336;  Neue  Freie 
1‘resse,  May  11,  1897. 
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The  safety-catches  fitted  to  guns  manufactured  by  first-class 
gunmakersare  so  thoroughly  trustworthy  that  if  properly  adjusted, 
and  kept  so,  accidents  are  practically  impossible.  Nevertheless, 
careful  sportsmen,  before  proceeding  to  force  their  way,  gun  in 
hand,  through  thick  hedges,  or  to  negotiate  other  difficult 
obstacles,  are  accustomed  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure  by 
withdrawing  the  cartridges.  Theoretical  immunity  from  danger, 
resulting  from  never  so  admirable  precautions,  must  obviously 
be  less  satisfactory  than  if  the  danger  itself  has  been  entirely 
eliminated.  So  long  as  the  British  Navy  blocks  the  way  against 
an  enemy,  and  remains  undefeated,  the  British  Isles  will  be 
safe  from  any  danger  of  invasion  in  force ;  and  if  it  be  granted 
that  Naval  protection  will  always  be  available,  and  adequate, 
it  is  logically  permissible  to  argue  that  an  army  for  the  purposes 
of  Home  Defence  represents  sheer  waste  of  public  money.  But 
just  as  the  safety-catch  of  a  gun  may  by  the  one  careless  act  of 
a  lifetime  have  been  imperfectly  adjusted,  or  by  some  unlucky 
accident  may  have  been  pushed  back  so  as  to  set  free  the  action, 
BO  also  might  our  naval  forces  be  injudiciously  disposed ;  or,  the 
bulk  of  them  being  engaged  elsewhere,  a  fresh  enemy  might 
embrace  a  favourable  opportunity  to  evade  or  possibly  to  defeat 
the  residue.  Therefore,  quite  apart  from  the  obvious  need  of  an 
Army  for  purix»ses  of  counter  attack,  and  for  the  military  defence 
of  oversea  territories,  it  seems  reasonable  to  predicate  that  we 
require  to  maintain  at  all  times  in  these  islands  Land  Forces 
sufficient  to  render  us  proof  against  invasion,  irrespective  of  the 
protection  afforded  us  by  the  Navy. 

Precautionary  measures  on  land  involve  no  impeachment 
whatever  of  Naval  efficiency  or  sufficiency,  and  indeed,  if  either 
of  the  latter  were  for  a  moment  in  doubt,  all  parties,  including 
the  most  rigid  economists,  would  instantly  cry  out  demanding 
improvement  or  augmentation.  Actually,  we  all  believe  that 
the  Navy  is  able  to  protect  us  against  whatever  dangers  we  have 
any  reason  to  expect,  but  at  the  same  time  we  desire  to  be 
prepared  also  against  the  unexpected.  Moreover,  be  the  Navy 
never  so  powerful,  its  strategical  employment  for  the  defence 
of  the  Empire  at  large  must  be  greatly  simplified,  and  its  available 
strength  for  that  purpose  be  correspondingly  increased,  if  the 
United  Kingdom  can  be  trusted  to  look  after  itself  during  a 
temporary  absence  of  the  Fleet.  Of  course,  w’e  ultimately  stand 
or  fall  with  the  fortunes  of  our  Navy.  No  Army,  however 
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powerful,  could  do  more  than  postpone  the  inevitable  catastrophe 
if  we  were  finally  beaten  at  sea ;  but  by  rendering  us  proof 
against  a  military  coup  de  main  it  is  quite  clear  that  a  sufficient 
army  can  materially  assist  the  Navy,  by  relieving  it  of  responsi¬ 
bilities  which  might,  at  times,  prove  exceedingly  detrimental  to 
its  more  general  utility.  Not  only  the  United  Kingdom,  but  also 
every  great  Colony  and  Dependency  of  the  Empire,  ought  to  be 
capable  of  defeating  any  military  forces  that  could  by  any  con¬ 
ceivable  possibility  be  brought  against  them.  Thus,  and  thus 
only,  can  the  Navy  be  free  to  concentrate  its  energies  for  the 
destruction  of  the  hostile  sea-Power. 

Air.  Arnold  Forster  and  Mr.  Haldane  have  vied  with  one 
another  in  extolling  the  efficiency  to  which  the  Regular  Army 
has  attained  at  the  present  time,  and  during  recent  years,  and 
there  indeed  appears  to  be  excellent  reason  to  believe  that  the 
praise  given  is  justified  by  actual  facts.  Yet  even  assuming  that 
less  than  half  the  pleasant  truth  has  been  told  us,  our  satisfaction 
must  nevertheless  be  tempered  by  the  knowledge  that  however 
high  the  quality  and  training  of  the  Regular  Forces,  they  are 
numerically  incapable  of  performing  the  immensely  dispropor¬ 
tionate  task  imposed  upon  them.  Mr.  Haldane  counts  upon 
being  able  to  despatch  abroad  a  perfectly  equipped  Army  nearly 
170,000  strong,  comix)sed,  as  regards  combatant  troops,  almost 
exclusively  of  Regulars,  and  upon  being  further  in  a  position 
to  maintain  this  expeditionary  force  at  full  strength,  for  a  period 
of  six  months,  by  means  of  drafts  obtained  from  Regular  or 
quasi-Regular  sources.  So  far  so  good.  Provided  that  170,000 
men  are  sufficient  for  the  war,  and  that  the  duration  of  hostilities 
does  not  greatly  exceed  six  months,  there  is  little  to  be  objected 
to,  except  that,  considering  the  proportion  of  reservists  to 
“serving  soldiers”  is  as  seven  to  five,  a  victorious  conclusion 
should  give  us  cause  for  some  surprise  as  w'ell  as  for  great 
satisfaction.  But  it  seems  to  the  writer  that  a  war  for  which 
as  many  as  170,000  men  would  be  required  simultaneously  in 
the  field  would  actually  demand  the  presence  of  twice  or  thrice 
that  number.  A  war  for  the  defence  of  the  Indian  Frontier 
would  compel  us  to  despatch  not  less  than  300,000  men  from 
England,  of  whom,  say,  230,000  would  proceed  to  the  front,  and 
the  balance  be  utilised  to  relieve  seasoned  troops  already  in  India. 
Or  suppose  that  we  do  not  shrink  from  making  good  our  obliga¬ 
tion  to  defend  the  independence  and  neutrality  of  Belgium,  or 
that  we  some  day  find  ourselves  obliged  to  fight  in  order  to 
prevent  the  incorporation  of  Holland  in  the  German  Empire ; 
then  half  a  million  or  even  a  million  men  would  be  needed. 
Where  are  such  numbers  to  come  from?  The  Elgin  Commission 
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declared  that  ‘  ‘  no  scheme  of  Army  Eeform  can  be  satisfactory 
which  does  not  provide  powers  of  expansion  outside  the  limit 
of  the  Eegular  Forces  of  the  Crown  whatever  that  limit  may 
be.”  Quite  so.  Nothing  could  be  plainer  or  more  true,  and  it 
is  with  this  admirable  principle  kept  ever  uppermost  in  the  mind 
that  Mr.  Haldane’s  scheme  requires  to  be  considered. 

Mr.  Arnold  Forster,  had  he  been  permitted  to  carry  out  his 
own  proposals,  would  have  divided  the  Eegular  Forces  into  two 
branches.  Short  Service  and  Long  Service,  and  the  principle 
upon  which  this  scheme  was  based  w^as  an  obviously  sound  and 
enlightened  one.  Mr.  Arnold  Forster  recognised  that  the  normal 
and  abnormal  needs  of  the  Empire  cannot  be  provided  for  under 
a  single  system ;  because  the  powers  of  expansion  required  in 
order  to  meet  the  latter  eventuality  cannot  be  reconciled  with 
the  comparatively  long  period  of  colour  service  that  is  essential 
to  the  efficient  and  economical  maintenance  of  over-sea  garrisons, 
and  to  the  prosecution  of  ‘  ‘  small  wars  ’  ’  wuthin  and  on  the 
frontiers  of  the  Empire.  But  INIr.  Arnold  Forster,  with  his  eyes 
set  firmly  enough  upon  the  proper  landmark,  unfortunately  failed 
to  select  the  right  w’ay  to  it.  Thus  he  met  with  insuperable 
obstacles,  and  was  soon  compelled  to  abandon  the  attempt.  In 
a  word,  superior  vision  enabled  him  to  discern  correctly  the 
distant  point  which  too  many  others  had  failed  to  recognise, 
yet  he  failed  to  reach  it  for  lack  of  a  sufficiently  good  ‘  ‘  eye  for 
country.”  The  application  of  Mr.  Arnold  Forster’s  proposals 
involved  the  disbandment  of  14  Eegular  battalions  that  had 
recently  been  raised,  and  the  conversion  of  38  others  into  Short 
Service  units,  included  with  33  of  the  Militia,  in  the  71  battalions 
of  the  Home  or  Short  Service  Army.  The  immediate  reduction 
of  efficient  strength  w’as  therefore  obvious,  whereas  the  future 
gain — a  small  increase  of  the  number  of  soldiers  engaged  to 
serve  abroad  in  time  of  war — was  problematical.  We  cannot 
afford  to  destroy  units  in  anticipation  of  projected  creations  of 
others,  lest  we  fall  between  two  stools.  In  any  case  Mr.  Arnold 
Forster’s  Short  Service  scheme  must  inevitably  have  proved 
abortive,  for  the  simple  reason  that  none  but  ”  w'asters  ”  would 
have  accepted  two  years’  service.  All  the  young  men  who  joined 
the  Army,  because  they  wished  to  be  soldiers,  would  have  enlisted 
for  the  General  Service  units,  so  that  the  Home  Service  branch 
would  have  received  only  the  undesirable  residuum.  To  make 
efficient  soldiers  of  inferior  men  within  a  short  period  is  impossible 
in  any  circumstances,  and,  moreover,  unless  others  of  better 
quality  are  mingled  with  them,  units  composed  of  such  men 
must,  by  their  very  nature,  be  untrustw^orthy. 

Neither  six  months  nor  two  years  will  suffice  to  make  complete 
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soldiers  of  any  but  the  best  quality  of  recruits,  and  in  the  case 
of  such  almost  as  much  can  be  taught  at  high  pressure  during 
six  months  as  under  necessarily  less  continuously  severe  condi¬ 
tions  during  two  years.  We  cannot  drive  voluntarily  enlisted 
men  for  the  longer  period,  and  even  otherwise  the  sort  of  men 
we  want  would  not  accept  service  for  so  long  in  the  ranks.  The 
result  of  the  Spectator  experiment  proved  how  much  can  be 
learned  in  six  months,  and  the  existence  of  the  Volunteer  Force 
is  sufficient  proof  that  men  will  work  at  soldiering  intermittently 
throughout  the  year,  under  conditions  that  do  not  seriously 
interfere  with  their  civilian  occupations.  What  we  need,  then, 
for  our  Short  Service  soldiers  is  a  sufficient  grounding — say  for 
six  months — followed  by  intermittent  and  annual  trainings  to 
ensure  cohesion  in  each  unit  and  to  prevent  the  men  from 
forgetting  what  they  have  learned.  Mr.  Arnold  Forster’s 
proposal  of  two  years’  service  for  the  recruits  is  suitable  only 
in  countries  where  service  is  universal  and  compidsory. 

]\rr.  Haldane,  having  in  view'  the  same  object  which  Mr. 
Arnold  Forster  desired  to  attain,  has  proceeded  quite  differently; 
although,  as  the  latter  has  definitely  admitted,  the  principles  upon 
which  the  scheme  of  the  present  Secretary  of  State  is  based  are 
practically  identical  with  those  adopted  by  his  predecessor.  In 
an  article  published  in  the  Standard  of  August  1st,  1907,  Mr. 
Arnold  Forster  WTote  :  “It  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  some 
important  principles  have  at  last  been  accepted  which  will  make 
the  commencement  of  the  task  possible.’’  These  principles, 
which  were  laid  down  in  1901-1905,  as  Mr.  Arnold  Forster 
reminded  us,  are  as  follows^:  — 

“  (1)  The  Eegular  Army  must  be  divided  into  two  parts, 
the  one  enlisted  for  Long  Service,  and  serving  abroad  and 
at  home  both  in  peace  and  war ;  the  other  engaged  for  Short 
Service,  and  serving  abroad  in  time  of  war  only. 

“  (2)  (As  a  corollary  of  the  above)  There  must  be  con¬ 
current  recruiting  for  Long  and  Short  Service. 

“  (3)  The  Militia  must  form  the  Territorial  Short  Service 
Infantry  of  the  Eegular  Army.’’ 

Eejoicing  as  he  does  over  the  acceptance  of  his  own  prin¬ 
ciples,  Mr.  Arnold  Forster  is  nevertheless  displeased  with  the 
methods  by  w'hich  it  is  now  proposed  to  apply  them,  and  predicts 
a  “  break  down,’’  followed  by  a  reversion  to  the  modus  operandi 
suggested  originally  by  himself. 

Like  his  predecessor,  Mr.  Haldane  has  commenced  by  making 
reductions,  I  think  most  regrettably,  of  the  Eegular  establish¬ 
ment  proper.  Yet  the  actual  loss  is  comparatively  small.  Mr. 
.\rnold  Forster  w’ould  have  “  Militiaised  ’’  38  Eegular  battalions 
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and  disbanded  14 ;  whereas  Mr.  Haldane  disbands  only  9,  against 
which  loss  must  be  put  the  “  Eegularising  ”  of  101  battalions  of 
Militia.  Thus,  as  regards  Infantry,  the  destructive  genius  of 
Mr.  Haldane  falls  short  of  that  of  his  predecessor,  while  con¬ 
structively  he  surpasses  him.  Upon  the  other  hand,  the  proposals 
of  Mr.  Haldane  to  reduce  the  strength  of  the  Eegular  Artillery 
would,  if  persisted  in,  be  lamentable  indeed.  Yet  even  here  the 
net  loss  is  not  so  great  as  may  at  first  appear.  In  hitherto 
existing  conditions,  ammunition  columns  could  be  formed  only  by 
utilising  batteries  of  Artillery  for  the  purpose.  Mr.  Haldane  is 
organising  Ammunition  columns  upon  a  Militia  basis.  The 
number  of  batteries  available  for  service  as  such  will  remain 
undiminished,  but  it  wdll  not  in  future  be  possible  to  obtain  per¬ 
fectly  trained  men  and  horses  from  the  Ammunition  Columns  to 
replace  casualties  sustained  in  action.  The  quasi-Eegular 
reservists  of  the  Ammunition  Columns  must  necessarily  be  inferior 
to  the  genuine  Eegulars  of  which  those  columns  have  iiitherto 
been  composed;  but,  numerically,  the  available  war  strength  of 
the  Eoyal  Artillery  has  not  been  reduced  by  one  single  man ;  the 
loss  is  in  quality  only  and  therefore  more  easily  remediable. 

Looking  broadly  at  the  whole  matter,  the  first  general  con¬ 
clusion  that  seems  to  suggest  itself  is  that  neither  by  the  Arnold 
Forster  nor  by  the  Haldane  schemes  can  our  immediately  avail¬ 
able  fighting  strength  be  augmented.  Mr.  Arnold  Forster’s 
“Short  Service  Eegulars”  and  Mr.  Haldane’s  “Special 
Eeserve”  of  Eegularised  Militiamen  would  prove  alike  incapable 
of  forthwith  encountering  successfully  the  Eegular  troops  of  any 
Euroi)ean  Power.  Mr.  Arnold  Forster  would  have  deprived  us 
of  38  Eegular  battalions,  whereas  Mr.  Haldane  has  condemned 
only  9.  Upon  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Arnold  Forster’s  remainder 
w’ould  have  been  more  efficient  than  the  larger  residue  spared 
under  the  rival  scheme;  because  enlistment  in  the  “general 
service  ”  branch  w^as  to  have  been  for  nine  years,  and  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  effective  serving  soldiers  per  battalion  would  therefore 
have  been  larger,  and  the  number  of  reservists  required  to  fill  up 
on  mobilisation  would  consequently  have  been  smaller.  The 
difference  in  quality  would  not,  however,  have  sufficed  to  counter¬ 
balance  the  greater  number  of  the  Haldane  battalions.  Never¬ 
theless,  we  may  comfort  ourselves  with  the  reflection  that  we 
are  very  unlikely  to  be  called  upon  to  send  abroad,  immediately 
after  mobilisation,  a  larger  force  than  the  genuine  Eegular  Army 
is  capable  of  supplying,  and  that  the  Eegulars  of  the  second 
Line  will  probably  be  fit  to  fight  by  the  time  their  services  are 
required — provided  that  the  men  themselves  are  morally  and 
intellectually  representative  of  the  nation  and  not  of  its  dregs. 
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It  is  quite  clear  that  we  cannot  afford  to  maintain,  in  addition 
to  the  Navy,  a  Eegular  Army,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  words, 
numerically  capable  of  dealing  with  every  Imperial  eventuality. 
This  fundamental  fact  has  been  fully  recognised  by  Mr.  Haldane 
as  well  as  by  Mr.  Arnold  Forster.  Both  these  War  Ministers 
have,  however,  thought  fit  to  flatter  the  nation  with  the  same 
transparent  deception,  while  actually  the  Militia,  under  different 
names,  occupies  its  ancient  position  in  Second  Line.  Formerly 
the  Militia  w'as  accustomed  to  volunteer  for  active  service ;  in 
future  the  officers  and  men  will  be  definitely  engaged  to  serve 
abroad  if  required,  in  their  owm  units  or  as  drafts  to  the  Line 
as  the  occasion  may  dictate.  On  paper,  this  is  an  immense  gain, 
and  we  can  only  hope  that  it  may  be  realised  in  flesh  and 
blood.  On  this  point  the  writer  is  sanguine,  but  there  is  reason 
to  doubt  whether,  in  the  conditions  as  yet  prescribed,  the 
officers  and  men  will  be  forthcoming.  Upon  the  whole,  it 
indeed  seems  probable  that  the  Militia  would  have  more  readily 
accepted  the  provisions  of  the  Arnold  Forster  scheme.  The 
drafting  question  is  at  present  a  fundamental  difficulty,  simply 
because  Mr.  Haldane  has  brought  it  rather  roughly  to  the  fore¬ 
front,  whereas  Mr.  Arnold  Forster  left  it  in  the  background. 
Mr.  Haldane  has  definitely  demanded  of  the  Militia,  as  its 
primary  duty,  the  supply  of  drafts  to  the  Line,  and  has  relegated 
to  a  secondary  position  the  provision  of  units  to  relieve  Eegular 
units  abroad  and  to  furnish  troops  for  the  lines  of  communication 
of  the  Ex}>editionary  Force.  In  actual  fact,  of  course,  the  con¬ 
dition  of  affairs  under  either  of  the  rival  schemes  would  be 
identical.  Mr.  Arnold  Forster’s  “  Home  Service  Battalions,” 
being  on  the  Eegular  Establishment,  would  naturally  have  been 
liable  to  supply  drafts  to  the  Line  battalions  of  their  regiments 
on  active  service,  or  to  proceed  abroad  themselves  as  might  have 
been  ordered.  Mr.  Haldane’s  battalions  of  the  ”  Special 
Eeserve  ”  will,  similarly,  because  on  the  Eegular  Establishment, 
incur  exactly  the  same  liability.  The  distinction  is  one  of  words 
only — a  distinction  without  any  material  difference.  At  all 
events,  the  over-sea  fighting  strength  of  the  British  Ijand  Forces 
wdll  in  future  be  augmented  by  whatever  number  of  officers  and 
men  can  be  induced  to  join  the  “  Special  Eeserve,”  and  whether 
the  latter  is  utilised,  chiefly  as  drafts,  or  chiefly  as  units,  the 
gain— be  it  great  or  small  according  to  the  available  numbers — is 
manifest.  Hitherto  the  Militia  has  been  theoretically  an  un¬ 
certain  factor  of  the  Problem  of  Defence,  though  practically  a 
perfectly  reliable  one  within  the  limits  of  its  fighting  efficiency. 
In  future  every  Militiaman  will  have  been  definitely  engaged 
to  serve  wherever  the  exigencies  of  war  may  dictate,  and  strate- 
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gical  1)1  ans  may  therefore  be  framed  accordingly.  So  far  so  good ; 
but  the  question  of  filling  the  ranks  yet  remains  to  be  answered. 

Armies  can  be  raised  in  two  ways,  compulsorily  or  voluntarily ; 
and  if  the  latter  method  is  followed  an  obvious  condition  to 
obtaining  the  required  number  of  men  is  that  it  shall  be  made 
“  worth  their  while.”  In  some  cases  it  is  a  sufficient  inducement 
to  serve,  if  service  can  be  rendered  without  any  actual  loss  of 
money  and  without  serious  inconvenience ;  but  in  others  an 
adequate  recompense  is  looked  for.  If  the  nation  would  only 
admit  that  the  sailor  or  soldier  who  has  done  good  and  faithful 
service  to  the  State  has  thereby  eai’iied  a  right  to  subsequent 
employment,  the  recruiting  difficulty  would  immediately  vanish. 
]3ut  this  the  nation — or  at  all  events  its  political  leaders  on 
both  sides  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament — will  not  at  present 
allow.  Consequently  the  inducements  we  have  to  offer  are 
confined  to  pay  received  and  conditions  of  service  so  framed 
as  to  prevent  the  infliction  of  avoidable  inconvenience.  For 
economic  reasons  it  is  impossible  to  grant  very  high  pay,  and 
it  is  not  easy  to  put  men  through  the  needful  training  without 
considerably  interfering  with  their  business  or  pleasure.  It  has. 
however,  been  for  a  very  long  time  my  opinion  that  better 
training  than  is  now  given  in  the  Pegular  Army  cmdd  be  arranged 
under  conditions  that  the  soldier  would  find  far  less  irksome 
than  those  which  actually  prevail.  What  chiefly  provokes  dis¬ 
content  is  the  uncertainty  attached  to  all  things  military.  The 
amount  of  work  to  be  done  is  not  as  a  rule  excessive,  but  except 
when  actually  on  furlough  a  soldier  can  seldom  tell  to-day  “what 
he  is  for”  to-morrow.  Cricket  and  football  matches,  and  so  on, 
have  to  be  arranged  at  all  times  sidqect  to  a  probability  of 
being  at  the  last  moment  prevented  by  Field  Days.  Peasonable 
recreation  the  soldier  must  have,  and  as  a  rule  he  gets  it;  but 
he  would  like  to  know  for  certain  when  he  is  going  to  have  it. 
Half-holidays  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  and  the  due 
observance  of  Bank  Holidays,  would  do  much  to  improve  matters. 
^Moreover,  the  recruit  should  from  the  first  be  encouraged  to 
work  hard  by  the  knowledge  that  from  the  day  when  he  has 
been  pronounced  to  be  a  fully  efficient  soldier  he  will  have  a  fairly 
easy  time,  subject  to  no  falling  off  in  his  smartness  and  efficiency. 
Endless  repetitions  effect  very  little  improvement,  and  tend 
rather  to  produce  the  condition  of  mind  now  familiarly  known 
as  “  fed  up.”  The  soldier  should,  moreover,  be  allowed  to  wear 
plain  clothes,  at  his  owm  discretion,  when  not  on  duty.  The 
above  considerations  apply,  of  course,  chiefly  to  the  Eegular 
Army ;  but  the  principle  involved  is  equally  applicable  to  the 
case  of  the  Reserve  and  Territorial  Forces.  By  so  much  as 
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soldiering  is  made  inconvenient,  by  so  much  must  the  difi&culty 
of  recruiting  the  ranks  be  affected. 

In  the  case  of  the  “  Special  Eeserve,”  much  more  than  in 
that  of  the  genuine  Regular  Army,  the  pay  must  be  regarded 
as  providing  but  a  very  small  inducement  to  serve.  During  the 
six  months’  training  on  enlistment,  the  soldier  of  the  Special 
Reserve  will  draw  pay  at  the  same  rate  allowed  for  recruits  of 
the  Line,  but  afterwards  only  during  a  few  days  in  each  year. 
There  are,  of  course,  hungry  “  wasters  ”  who  will  enlist,  if  per¬ 
mitted  to  do  so,  merely  in  order  to  be  nourished  and  developed 
at  the  public  expense  for  six  months,  and  who  will  probably 
find  their  w’ay  into  several  corps  one  after  another  for  that 
purpose.  But  these  are  not  the  sort  of  recruits  we  desire  to  have, 
and  ought  to  have,  and  can  have,  if  we  play  our  cards  properly. 
The  men  we  have  need  of  are  of  the  class  by  which  the  ranks 
of  the  Volunteers  are  now  chiefly  filled — young  men  of  the  highest 
respectability  and  well  educated.  If  the  Special  Eeserve  accepts 
“wasters”  it  will  obtain,  in  times  of  peace,  none  of  the  right 
stamp.  This  is  a  condition  that  the  authorities  must  bear  in 
mind  and  observe  very  rigidly.  Neglect  of  it  will  certainly  involve 
complete  failure. 

It  should  be  evident  that  efficiency  is  unattainable  in  the  short 
time  that  can  be  devoted  to  training,  in  the  Special  Eeserve  and 
Territorial  Forces,  unless  the  men  are  of  such  superior  quality 
that  because  of  their  intellectual  abilities  they  can  learn  their 
work  with  abnormal  rapidity;  and,  because  they  are  self- 
respecting,  can  be  trusted  to  do  their  level  best  to  learn  all  that 
it  is  ix)ssible  to  learn  in  the  available  time.  It  follows,  therefore, 
that  if  the  right  men  are  to  be  obtained  without  compulsion  the 
conditions  of  their  service  must  be  made  acceptable  to  them. 
What  is  asked  of  them  is  that  they  shall  consent  to  serve  their 
country  in  her  need,  and  to  undergo  a  course  of  training  sufficient 
to  render  them  capable  of  performing  effectually  the  duty  they 
have  undertaken.  The  first  essential  is  elasticity  in  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  service.  I  do  not  think  that  we  shall  find  an  adequate 
number  of  the  right  sort  of  men  who  will  be  walling  to  engage 
themselves  in  the  Special  Eeserve  for  so  long  as  six  years  at  a 
stretch.  I  would  suggest  enlistment  for  three  years,  coupled  with 
liberty  to  claim  transfer  to  the  Territorial  Forces  at  the  end  of 
that  period,  or  to  remain  in  the  Special  Eeserve  on  renewable 
annual  engagements — subject,  of  course,  to  approval  by  Com¬ 
manding  Officers.  In  like  manner  it  should  be  open  to  men  of 
the  Territorial  Forces  to  obtain  transfer  to  the  Special  Contingent. 
Circumstances  change,  and  the  man  who  w'as  yesterday  content 
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with  his  liability  to  serve  abroad  in  time  of  war  may  to-day  find 
himself  inconvenienced  by  it,  and  vice  versa. 

In  that  admirable  little  work,  The  Defence  of  Duffer’s  Drift, 
one  of  the  surviving  soldiers  looking  at  the  straight  “sealed 
pattern  ’’  trench  which  had  proved  a  death-trap  to  the  defenders, 
remarked  that  it  should  have  been  “  wiggled  about  a  bit.’’  The 
same  idea  seems  to  me  to  apply  to  the  regulations  under  which 
we  propose  to  raise  supplementary  forces  for  National  and 
Imperial  Defence.  Hard  and  fast  rules  must  necessarily  tend 
to  check  recruiting.  As  we  do  not  pro^iose  to  compel  men  to 
serve  their  country,  we  must  arrange  conditions  of  service  which, 
while  ensuring  a  sufficient  training,  shall  as  far  as  possible  meet 
the  convenience  of  those  whom  we  invite  to  enlist.  The  ix)tential 
recruits  may  be  divided  into  three  classes  : — (1)  Those  who  are 
not  only  willing  to  serve  abroad  in  an  emergency,  but  are  also 
able  as  well  as  willing  to  engage  themselves  accordingly.  ^2) 
Those  who  are  willing,  yet  cannot  for  various  reasons  enter  into 
a  definite  engagement  beforehand.  (3)  Sole  bread-winners  and 
holders  of  specially  important  posts,  who  while  quite  ready  to 
.serve  for  Home  Defence  are  unable  to  undertake  service  abroad. 
The  cases  of  the  first  two  classes  are  easy  to  deal  with.  Class  1 
can  be  enlisted  in  the  Special  Reserve,  while  the  men  of  Class  2, 
belonging  probably  to  the  Territorial  Forces,  can  be  invited  to 
volunteer  for  service  when  the  need  arises.  But  for  Class  3 
there  is  at  present  no  military  ojx'ning.  Such  men  cannot  be 
expected  to  enlist  nominally  for  Home  Defence  only,  but  with 
the  prospect  of  being  placed  in  a  false  position  in  case  of  the 
corps  to  which  they  belong  being  asked  to  volunteer  for  active 
service.  It  seems  to  follow,  then,  that  the  organisation  of  our 
Land  Forces,  otherwise  than  General  Service  Regulars,  should 
be  framed  so  as  to  meet  the  circumstances  of  the  different  classes 
of  desirable  recruits. 

In  my  opinion  a  great  mistake  is  being  committed  in  making 
the  Militia,  under  the  name  of  the  Siiecial  Reserve,  “  Sham 
Regulars.’’  Far  better  would  it  be  to  amalgamate  the  Militia 
and  Volunteers  in  the  Territorial  Forces  in  three  classes,  thus  :  — 
Let  each  Territorial  Regiment  have  three  battalions,  or,  in 
special  cases,  more.  Enlist  men  for  the  Regiment  as  a  whole,  and 
post  them  to  the  battalion  in  which  the  conditions  of  service 
agree  with  the  extent  to  which  the  men  are  willing  to  commit 
them.selves.  In  the  first  battalion,  furnished  by  the  Militia, 
would  be  the  men  of  Class  1,  definitely  engaged  for  a  stated 
period  in  the  first  place,  and  on  its  expiration  by  renewable 
annual  engagements,  to  serve  abroad  in  time  of  war.  In  the 
second  battalion  would  be  the  men  of  Class  2,  not  committed. 
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but  eligible  to  be  invited  to  volunteer  their  services.  In  the  third 
battalion  would  be  Class  3,  men  not  only  not  committed,  but 
never  in  any  circumstances  to  be  asked  to  do  more  than  they 
have  actually  undertaken — i.e.,  Home  Defence  only.  By  this 
means  the  field  of  recruiting  would  in  my  opinion  be  enlarged, 
and  competition  in  recruiting  would  be  prevented.  Those  who 
wish  to  “see  the  world,’’  or  desire  to  adopt  soldiering  for  their 
calling,  would  join  the  Eegular  Army,  and  others  that  section 
of  the  Territorial  Forces  which  best  suited  their  particular 
circumstances.  It  would  be  understood  that  the  first  battalions 
would  be  liable  to  serve  as  units,  or  to  supply  drafts  as  the 
occasion  might  require ;  but  in  all  probability  the  needful  drafts 
would  be  forthcoming  from  the  second  battalions. 

The  plan  suggested  would,  if  found  actually  practicable, 
certainly  promise  quite  ideal  results.  Let  us  suppose  a  war  for 
the  defence  of  India.  The  first  Eegular  battalion,  Blankshire 
Eegiment,  at  Umballa,  proceeds  to  the  frontier  on  relief  by  its 
first  Territorial  battalion  from  England.  The  latter  battalion 
takes  with  it  a  reserve  comiwsed  of,  say,  100  volunteers  from  the 
second  battalion.  In  a  fight  on  the  frontier  the  Eegular  battalion 
sustains  casualties,  which  are  promptly  made  good  by  the  first 
Territorial  battalion  at  Umballa.  ^Meanwhile,  the  second  bat¬ 
talion  at  home  has  been  recruiting  and  training  with  all  its  might ; 
many  ex-soldiers,  Eegular  and  Territorial,  have  flocked  to  the 
Colours,  and  the  regimental  reserve  has  also  been  called  up.  In 
course  of  time  the  first  Territorial  battalion,  made  efficient  for 
war,  and  also  acclimatised,  proceeds  from  Umballa  to  the  front,  to 
reinforce  the  brigade  to  which  its  affiliated  Line  battalion  belongs, 
and  is  relieved  at  Umballa  by  the  second  Territorial  battalion  from 
home  which  has  volunteered  its  services.  The  third  battalion  at 
home  is  partially  embodied,  and  on  behalf  of  its  sister  battalions 
continues  recruiting  men  for  service,  and  training  them.  Such 
training,  whether  in  time  of  war  or  in  time  of  peace,  should 
follow  the  lines  of  least  resistance.  For  example,  it  is  quite 
immaterial  whether  the  recruit  lives  in  barracks,  at  his  home, 
or  in  lodgings,  provided  that  he  turns  up  regularly  for  his  work 
and  does  it  efficiently.  To  very  many,  six  months  in  barracks 
will  be  attractive,  but  to  others  not  so.  The  value  of  a  soldier 
de^X'nds  u|X)n  the  efficiency  he  attains,  not  uiion  the  methods  by 
which  that  efficiency  has  been  produced. 

Mr.  Haldane’s  scheme  has  been  described  as  an  “entrench¬ 
ment  against  Conscription,’’  and  perhaps  it  may  so  prove  itself; 
but  not  unless  it  is  “  wiggled  about  a  bit,’’  so  as  to  suit  the 
convenience  of  the  recruits,  and  dug  deep  enough  to  reach  a 
sure  foundation  in  a  great  cadet  movement.  The  basis  of  every- 
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thing  is  tlie  adoption  of  effective  measures  whereby  to  instil  in 
the  minds  of  our  boys  a  sense  of  duty  and  a  full  knowledge  of 
the  obligations  of  free  citizenship.  1  believe  that  in  its  broad 
principles  the  Haldane  Scheme  is  entirely  sound,  and  I  further 
believe  that  if  judiciously  applied  it  will  meet  our  case  ;  that  is 
to  say,  provide  effectually  for  Imperial  and  Home  Defence  and 
so  render  compulsion  unnecessary — except  in  schools.  But  if 
such  results  are  to  bo  reached,  there  must  be  some  few  altera¬ 
tions  in  matters  of  detail,  and  neglect  of  these  details  will  surely 
render  the  “entrenchment”  not  a  protection  to  but  the  death¬ 
trap  of  Voluntary  Service. 

'  At  all  events,  be  the  measures  employed  what  they  may — 
voluntary  methods  or  compulsory — it  is  quite  clear  that  we  must 
have,  and  have  not  at  present,  Land  Forces  capable  of  ensuring 
the  safety  of  the  United  Kingdom  so  perfectly  that  the  Navy 
shall  bo  free  to  devote  its  entire  attention  to  the  hostile  fleets, 
totally  regardless,  if  needful,  of  Home  Defence.  Further  than 
this,  the  National  Forces  must  be  so  organised  and  trained,  that 
our  necessarily  small  Begular  Army  may  be  able  to  count  upon 
effective  support  from  men  who  are  “  CITIZENS  FIRST  AND 
SOLDIERS  AFTERWARDS.”!  The  surest  guarantee  of  peace 
for  us  is  that  we  should  notoriously  be  in  a  position  to  deliver 
a  sharp  counter-attack  on  land.  There  is  no  great  Power  which 
we  could  now  punish  sufficiently  for  aggression  against  us  by 
naval  pressure  alone.  'A  good  and  sufficient  Army  is  a  necessary 
complement  of  the  Navy.  What  advantage  could  Japan  have 
won  with  her  Navy— even  had  it  been  twice  as  big  and  twice 
as  good — had  she  not  possessed  also  an  efficient  Army?  Had 
Russia  understood  the  situation,  the  war  would  not  have  taken 
place  when  it  did.  ■' Pi-oper  preparation  for  war  is  not  “Mili¬ 
tarism,”  but  DUTY,  and  is,  moreover,  the  best  means  of 
preserving  ^xiace.  /  Aggressive  nations  attack  not  the  strong,  but 
the  weak. 


A.  W.  A.  Pollock. 
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Last  July,  when  a  Parliamentary  election  was  pending  in  one 
of  the  London  boroughs,  I  came  upon  a  statement,  which  I 
will  proceed  to  quote,  in  a  journal  of  name  :  — 

We  notice  that  Mr. -  (the  Unionist  Candidate)  has  issued  an  account 

of  “  tlie  Radical  Record,”  in  which  we  find  the  following  : — ”  The  Radical 
Government  has  now  been  in  power  for  over  two  years,  with  the  following 
results  ...  (4)  Tlie  right  of  the  parent  to  say  what  religious  teaching 
siiall  1)6  given  to  his  child  is  seriously  threatened.”  As  wc  have  often 
pointed  out,  the  parent  has  no  such  right  as  the  Liberal  Government  is 
licre  dei)icted  as  robbing  him  of. 

The  newspaper  from  which  I  cite  these  words  is,  as  a  rule, 
one  of  the  most  ably  written  of  our  ])id3lic  prints,  although  the 
ability  of  tlie  writers  is  chiefly  directed  to  persuade  their  readers 
that  all  is  for  the  best  in  the  best  of  possible  Governments  now 
in  power.  With  that  thesis  I  am  not  concerned.  I  propose 
to  consider  the  denial  of  the  right  of  the  parent  to  say  what 
religious  education  should  be  given  to  his  children. 

The  glorious  uncertainty  of  the  law  is  proverbial.  But  if 
there  is  any  jxiint  upon  which  it  is  unmistakably  clear  and 
lieyond  doubt,  it  is  this  of  parental  right.  By  the  law  of 
England  the  father  is  entitled  to  the  custody  and  control  of 
his  children,  nor  can  he  divest  himself  of  this  right  by  any 
iigreement  however  solemn.  That  was  signally  illustrated  in  the 
Agar-Ellis  v.  Lascelles  cases,  where  the  Court  refused  to  enforce 
an  ante-nuptial  agreement  to  bring  up  the  children  as  Catholics, 
and  affirmed  the  well-settled  principle  that  “a  father  cannot  bind 
himself  conclusively  by  contract  to  exercise,  at  all  events  in  a 
particular  way,  rights  which  the  law  gives  him  for  the  benefit 
of  his  children  and  not  for  his  own.”  And  so  Lord  O’Hagan, 
in  re  iMeade’s  Minors,  laid  it  down  that  “the  authority  of  a  father 
to  guide  and  govern  the  education  of  his  children  is  a  very  sacred 
thing  bestowed  by  the  Almighty,  and  to  be  sustained  to  the 
utmost  by  hiiman  law' ;  it  is  not  to  be  abrogated  or  abridged 
without  the  most  coercive  reason.”  Of  course  this  right,  like 
other  rights,  may  be  forfeited.  The  Courts  would  deprive  a 
father  of  it  for  gross  moral  turpitude,  or  if  he  has  by  his  conduct 
abdicated  his  paternal  authority  :  and  various  Statutes  have 
provided  against  the  abuse  of  it.  But  the  general  princii)lfc 
remains  unquestioned  and  unquestionable.  It  is  a  fundamentai 
doctrine  of  our  law',  affecting  equally  all  classes  of  the  com 
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munity.  In  prisons,  in  workhouses,  in  industrial  schools,  pro¬ 
vision  is  most  carefully  made  by  statute  that  children  are  to  bo 
brought  up  in  their  father’s  religion.  Take,  for  example,  the 
following  section  of  the  Eeformatory  Schools  Act,  1866  :  — 

In  choosing  a  certified  reformatory  school,  the  Court,  justices,  magis¬ 
trate,  or  visiting  justice  shall  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  religious  per¬ 
suasion  to  which  the  youthful  offender  belongs,  and,  so  far  as  is  possible, 
a  selection  shall  be  made  of  a  school  conducted  in  accordance  with  the 
religious  persuasion  to  which  the  youthful  offender  appears  to  the  Court, 
justices,  magistrate,  or  visiting  justice  to  belong,  which  persuasion  shall  be 
specified  by  the  Court,  justices,  magistrate,  or  visiting  justice. 

The  right  of  the  father,  then,  so  confidently  and  so  ignorantly 
denied,  is  emphatically  recognised  by  English  law.  Has  it  no 
deeper  foundation,  no  augustcr  sanction?  I  am  well  aware  that 
the  great  majority  of  publicists  in  this  country  would  answer 
that  question  in  the  negative.  Matthew  Arnold  was  not  in 
error  in  calling  the  doctrine  that  “all  rights’’  (all,  note,  without 
exception)  “are  created  by  law,  and  are  based  on  expediency, 
and  are  alterable  as  the  public  advantage  requires,’’  “the 
English  doctrine.’’  Nay,  he  blesses  and  approves  it  as  the 
“sound’’  English  doctrine,  and,  what  is  more,  as  his  own: 
“that  orthodox  doctrine  is  mine.’’  I  wonder  whether  the  accom¬ 
plished  scholar  who  thus  wTote  remembered  that  the  doctrine 
so  glorified  is  precisely  the  doctrine  of  the  sophists  which  Plato 
refuted  by  arguments  as  valid  now  as  they  were  two  thousand 
years  ago.  But  let  us  consider  this  “sound  English  doctrine’’ 
a  little  in  the  light  of  first  principles. 

What  is  a  right?  It  is  evidently  something  which  cannot  be 
seen,  touched,  tasted,  or  handled  :  something  heyond  the  grasp 
of  the  senses  :  something  immaterial.  Physical  science  knows 
nothing  of  rights ;  it  is  concerned  only  with  facts.  For  the 
very  notion  of  a  right  we  must  go  to  an  order  of  verities  transcend¬ 
ing  the.  visible  and  tangible  universe  :  to  what  Aristotle  called 
Trt  /ubera  Ta  ^vaiKa,  to  metaphysics,  to  supersensuous  realities. 
Yes,  I  am  afraid  a  right  must  bo  described — there  is  no  help 
for  it — as  that  thing  so  deeply  detested  by  an  influential  school 
at  the  ]>rescnt  day,  a  metaphysical  entity;  nor  do  I  think  that 
v?  can  improve  upon  the  old  definition  of  it  as  “a  moral  power 
residing  in  a  person,  in  virtue  of  which  he  calls  anything  his 
own.’’  Note,  please,  the  words  “moral”  and  “person.”  My 
dog’s  collar  happens  to  lie  before  me  on  the  table  as  I  write. 
It  belongs  to  me.  Why?  In  virtue  of  my  right  to  property 
as  a  person.  I  have  bought  it;  that  is  to  say,  I  have  obtained 
it  from  another,  with  his  free  consent,  in  exchange  for  some¬ 
thing  else  which  was  mine  ;  the  power  by  virtue  of  which  I 
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call  it  my  own,  rests  upon  the  ethical  exercise  of  my  personality. 
It  would  not  belong  to  a  thief  who  stole  it ;  he  is  a  person 
indeed,  but  he  would  have  obtained  it  by  an  unethical  exercise 
of  his  iXirsonality  :  his  power  over  it  would  not  be  moral.  It 
cannot  belong  to  my  dog  who  wears  it,  because  he  is  not  a 
person  :  he  does  not  even  belong  to  himself,  but  to  me.  Per¬ 
sonality — the  ethical  idea  and  psychological  being  of  man — is 
the  source  and  fount  of  that  moral  power  termed  a  right  in  virtue 
of  which  we  call  anything  our  own.  Man  alone  of  all  the 
animals,  as  Aristotle  puts  it,  is  free;  he  exists  for  himself  and 
not  for  another.  He  has  an  indefeasible  right  to  live  out  his 
own  life  :  he  has  an  indefeasible  right  to  what  is  necessary  to 
enable  him  to  do  that.  And  property  is  necessary — necessary  to 
the  true  idea  of  human  personality  in  this  workaday  world,  to 
its  full  explication,  its  complete  development.  Hence  it  belongs 
to  the  moral  realm,  the  realm  of  rights  :  it  is  one  of  the  natural 
rights  of  man.^  It  is,  in  its  original  idea,  the  fruit  of  a 
man’s  labour  and  abstinence  ;  that  is,  of  the  ethical  exercise 
of  his  personality  :  it  is  realised  liberty.  It  is  not  the  creation 
of  the  State.  What  its  relation  is  to  the  State  we  shall  see 
presently. 

Such  is  the  true  account  of  the  right  of  property.  It  really 
flows  from  a  man’s  natural  right  to  the  self-determined  use  of 
his  faculties,  mental  and  physical,  which  is  personal  liberty. 
Another  manifestation  of  man’s  aboriginal  right  to  freedom  is 
his  right  of  existence — libeidy  to  live.  And  yet  another  is  his 
right  to  political  liberty — the  right  to  be  considered  in  the  legis¬ 
lation  and  government  of  the  commonwealth,  for  he  is  not  a 
thing — an  instrument  for  the  use  of  another — but  a  person. 
These  are  among  the  rights  of  men  which  may  properly  be  called 
natural,  as  issuing  from  the  nature  of  things,  as  attaching  to 
that  attribute  of  personality  which  is  the  very  ground  of  human 
nature.  But  these  aboriginal  rights  of  the  individual  are  not, 
of  course,  absolute.  They  are  conditioned  by  duties,  and  if  the 
duties  are  disdained,  they  may  lose  their  character  and  become 
wrongs ;  they  are  strictly  fiduciary  and  are  subject  to  that 
eternal  rule  of  justice  which  we  call  the  moral  law,  and  which 
is  a  natural  and  permanent  revelation  of  the  Beason. 

(1)  But  it  belongs,  according  to  the  accurate  distinction  of  the  Schoolmen,  to 
the  secondary  sphere  of  such  rights,  and  not,  like  the  right  of  existence,  to  the 
primary  sphere.  And  so  it  has  to  give  way  to  that  higher  right,  if  the  two 
come  into  conflict.  It  is  the  common  teaching  of  the  greatest  masters  of  ethical 
science,  and  has  been  for  the  last  thousand  years,  that  extreme  necessity  makes 
all  things  common;  so  that  a  man,  who  through  no  fault  of  his  own,  is  in 
danger  of  perishing  by  hunger,  may,  without  culpability,  take  from  another, 
even  against  the  other’s  wish,  what  is  necessary  for  the  sustentation  of  life. 
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For  these  rights  are  but  the  subjective  expressions  of  Right. 
We  may  say  of  them,  in  the  words  of  the  tragic  ix)et,  that  “they 
live  for  ever,  and  no  one  knows  their  birthtide.”  They  are 
anterior  to  ^wsitivc  law  and  human  convention.  Surely  this  is 
evident.  Imagine  a  number  of  settlers  in  a  new  country  outside 
the  jurisdiction  of  a  State,  before  they  have  had  time  to  frame 
a  polity.  Are  they,  then,  devoid  of  these  rights?  Have  the 
personal  prerogatives  of  the  individual  man  no  validity  against 
the  passion  or  caprice  of  his  fellow?  But  we  are  told  that  all 
rights  arise  from  a  contract,  express  or  implied.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  human  society  is  not  founded  upon  a  contract,  although 
I  allow  a  virtual  compact  whence  is  derived  the  binding  obliga¬ 
tion  of  laws  regarding  things  in  themselves  indifferent.  But  if 
the  rights  of  which  I  have  been  speaking  exist  at  all — and,  in 
practice,  everyone  admits  their  existence — they  possess  universal 
validity.  A  contract  may  or  may  not  be  :  it  is  contingent.  But 
these  rights  ))iust  be  :  they  are  absolute.  What  is  necessary  and 
immutable  cannot  proceed  from  the  accidental  and  changeable. 
These  rights  are,  as  I  said,  subjective  expressions  of  Bight  :  and, 
'rrendelenburg  well  observes,  “it  is  the  very  office  of  Natnr- 
rccht  to  deduce  them,  in  their  multiform  aspects,  from  the  self¬ 
same  fount,  so  that  they  may  be  exhibited  as  governed  by  the 
unity  of  an  inherent  co-ordinating  thought.” 

We  may  demur — every  scientific  jurisprudent  must  demur — to 
many,  I  might  say  to  most,  propositions  in  the  famous  Declara¬ 
tion  of  the  Rights  of  the  Man  and  the  Citizen  which  served  as 
the  manifesto  of  the  French  Revolution.  But,  at  all  events,  the 
document  has  the  merit  of  asserting  that  man  has  “natural 
inalienable  and  sacred  rights.”  Green,  indeed,  more  accurately 
puts  it  that  there  is  “  a  system  of  rights  and  obligations  which 
should  be  maintained  by  law,  whether  it  is  or  is  not,  and  which 
may  properly  be  called  natural.”  This  is  what  “  the  law  of 
nature”  meant  for  the  great  Roman  jurists;  this  is  what  the 
phrase  means  for  the  illustrious  jurisprudents  of  Germany  who 
follow  in  their  footstcjis.  Curiously  enough,  their  teaching  has 
been  much  misconceived  by  a  distinguished  English  writer  whose 
work  for  ancient  law'  and  early  institutions  I  should  be  the  last 
to  undervalue.  8ir  Henry  Maine  tells  us,  “  The  law  of  nature,” 
as  the  Roman  jurisconsults  conceived  of  it,  “confused  the  past 
and  the  present”  ;  “  it  implied  a  state  of  nature  which  once  had 
been  regulated  by  natural  law',”  while  “  for  all  practical  jmrposcs 
it  w'as  something  belonging  to  the  present,  something  entw'ined 
with  existing  institutions,  something  which  could  be  distin- 
£fuished  from  them  by  a  competent  observer.’’  ^  I  believe  that  for 
(1)  See  Ancient  Law,  c.  iv. 
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the  Ixoman  jurisconsults  the  law  of  nature  did  not  imply  “a 
state  of  nature  which  once  had  been  regulated  by  natural  law.” 
They  regarded  it  as  belonging  to  the  domain  of  the  ideal,  as  the 
type  to  which  positive  law  should  endeavour,  as  far  as  may  be, 
to  approximate ;  but  they  were  well  aware  that  the  approximation 
must  vary,  indefinitely,  according  to  social  conditions.  Follow¬ 
ing  the  teaching  of  the  philosophers  of  the  Porch,  they  deemed 
of  the  law  of  nature  as  an  objective  law  of  righteousness,  em¬ 
bodied  in,  and  learnt  from,  the  highest  part  of  nature — Eeason. 
And  they  identified  this  jus  naturale  with  the  jus  gentium, 
because  it  is  found  in  all  countries,  and  is  applicable  to  all  men 
on  whose  hearts  and  consciences  it  is  written.  Its  dictates  are 
the  body  of  rights,  “the  obligatoriness  of  which,’’  to  quote  the 
words  of  Kant,  “can  be  recognised  by  the  rational  faculty  a 
priori.''  This  is,  in  Burke’s  magnificent  language,  ‘‘that  great 
immutable,  pre-existent  law,  prior  to  our  devices  and  prior  to  all 
our  sensations,  antecedent  to  our  very  existence,  by  which  we 
are  knit  and  connected  in  the  eternal  frame  of  the  universe,  out 
of  which  we  cannot  stir.”  ‘‘This  law,”  Cicero  declared  two 
thousand  years  before,  “no  nation  can  overthrow  or  annul; 
neither  a  senate  nor  a  whole  people  can  relieve  us  from  its  in¬ 
junctions.  It  is  the  same  in  Athens  and  in  Borne  ;  the  same 
yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever.”  This  is  the  law  of  which 
TIooker  majestically  proclaims,  “  Her  seat  is  the  bosom  of  God, 
her  voice  the  harmony  of  the  world  :  all  things  in  heaven  and 
earth  do  her  homage ;  the  very  least  as  feeling  her  care,  and  the 
greatest  as  not  exempted  from  her  power,” 

When  we  speak,  then,  of  the  law  of  nature,  wo  mean  an  order 
or  standard  of  right  not  made  by  man,  the  obligatoriness  of 
which,  to  use  the  words  of  Kant,  which  we  shall  not  better,  ‘‘can 
be  recognised  by  reason,  a  priori."  ^  It  is  the  ideal  type  to  which 
ixisitive  law  should  ever  more  and  more  approximate,  though  it 
can  never  be  wholly  realised  in  human  enactments.  Positive  law, 
we  may  say,  does  not  make  right,  but  merely  declares  it.  The 
office  of  positive  law  is  to  clothe  right  with  might,  to  give  right 
validity  in  civil  society,  to  convert  ‘‘ought”  into  ‘‘is.”  Human 
law,  properly  considered,  is  not  what  Alirabeau  called  it,  ‘‘a 
caprice  ”  :  it  is  the  rational  or  ethical  will — the  two  adjectives 
mean  tlie  same — of  the  commonwealth  ;  or,  to  quote  the  well- 
known  dictum  of  Kant,  ‘‘the  expression  of  the  reason  (Vernunft) 
common  to  all.”  It  is  the  recognition  and  sanction  by  the  State 
of  a  }X)rtion  of  that  system  of  correlative  rights  and  duties  which 
Reason  itself  reveals.  Heraclitus  summed  the  matter  up  long 

(1)  Cicero,  in  the  De  Officiis,  calls  it,  very  happily,  “ipsa  naturse  ratio  quae 
est  lex  divina  et  humana.” 
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ages  ago  :  “  All  human  laws  receive  their  life  from  the  One  Divine 
Law” — the  I^aw  of  Nature  and  Eeason.  And  so  Aquinas  :  “A 
human  law  bears  the  character  of  law  so  far  as  it  is  in  conformity 
with  right  reason;  and,  in  that  point  of  view,  it  is  manifestly 
derived  from  the  Internal  Law.  But  inasmuch  as  any  human  law 
secedes  from  Bcason,  it  is  called  a  wicked  law  ;  and  to  that  extent 
it  bears  not  the  character  of  law,  but  rather  of  an  act  of  violence.”^ 
Or,  as  he  elsewhere  puts  it,-  ‘‘Laws  enacted  by  men  are  cither 
just  or  unjust.  If  they  are  just,  they  have  a  binding  force  in  the 
court  of  conscience  from  the  Eternal  Law,  whence  they  are 
derived.  .  .  .  Unjust  laws  arc  not  binding  in  the  court  of  con¬ 
science,  except  perhaps  for  the  avoiding  of  scandal  and  turmoil.” 

And  now  to  return  to  the  immediate  subj('ct  of  this  paper.  I 
say  that  the  authority  of  the  father,  rightly  recognised  and  en¬ 
forced  by  the  law  of  England,  has  a  yet  higher  sanction  :  the 
sanction  of  that  ‘‘law  of  nature  and  of  nations  ”  whence  our  juris¬ 
prudence  derives  its  light  and  life.  ‘‘Family  and  household 
rights,”  Green  admirably  points  out,  ‘‘do  not  arise  from  the 
existence  of  the  8tate,  but  are  antecedent  to  it”  ®  The  authority 
of  the  father  is  a  natural  right,  or,  in  the  words  quoted  from 
Lord  O’Hagan,  ‘‘  a  very  sacred  thing  bestowed  by  the  Almighty, 
and  to  be  sustained  to  the  utmost  by  human  law.”  It  is  not,  of 
course,  from  the  merely  animal  function  of  generation  that  the 
authority  and  right  of  the  human  father  arise.  Trendelenburg 
forcibly  insists  that  the  patria  potestas  is  not  derived  only  from 
the  physical  act  of  procreation,  which  is  the  material  basis,  but 
from  the  spiritual  and  moral  ground  of  man’s  spiritual  and  moral 
nature.^  He  adds  that  the  right  of  the  father  is  accompanied  by 
the  duty  of  labouring  for  the  ethical  good  of  the  family  of  whicli 
he  is  the  head,  of  bringing  up  his  children  as  ethical  beings,  that 
is,  as  men.  Moreover,  the  authority  of  the  father  manifestly 
exists  not  only  for  his  own  sake  and  the  sake  of  his  children,  but 
for  the  sake  of  the  community  as  well.  It  is  the  very  first 
principle  and  root  of  the  family  :  and  the  family  is  the  true 
foundation  of  the  State. 

That  is  a  truth  upon  which  we  cannot  too  emphatically  insist  in 
this  age.  It  is  an  age  of  dissolvent  individualism — that  is  part 
of  the  legacy  which  has  been  left  to  us  by  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion.  Whatever  the  French  Revolution  was  or  was  not,  no  one 
can  doubt  that  it  was  an  attempt  to  translate  into  fact  the  political 
and  social  sophisms  of  Rousseau.  The  underlying  doctrine 
of  that  great  Anarch  was  that  the  individual — the  abstract  man, 

(1)  Summa  Thcologica^  1,  2,  q.  93,  a.  3,  ad.  2. 

(2)  Ibid.  q.  96,  a.  4.  (3)  Works,  Vol.  II.,  p.  536. 

(4)  Xaturrecht  auj  dtm  Grunde  der  Ethik,  §  136. 
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who  is  the  unit  of  the  Eousseauan  speculations — is  the  true 
Sovereign,  that  the  State  exercises  his  sovereignty  by  delegation 
through  an  imaginary  social  contract  in  virtue  of  which  each, 
while  uniting  himself  to  all,  obeys  only  himself,  and  that  the 
}X)pular  will  is  the  supreme  source  of  justice  and  the  organon  of 
right  and  wrong.  But  the  true  unit  of  human  society  is  not  the 
abstract  man ;  it  is  the  concrete  family.  The  Jacobinism  of 
which  Bousseau  is  the  ultimate  author  has  done  its  best  to 
destroy  the  family.  A  great  French  writer,  whom  I  must 
account  not  only  the  supreme  artist  in  romantic  fiction  but  also 
tlie  most  clear-sighted  of  publicists,  judged  “En  coupaut  la  tetc 
a  Louis  XVI.,  la  Bevolution  a  coupe  la  tete  a  tons  les  ].>eres  de 
families.  II  n’y  a  plus  de  famille  aujourd’hui.”  In  the  more 
than  half-century  which  has  elapsed  since  Balzac  wrote  these 
words,  Jacobinism  has  pursued  successfully  in  France  its  work 
of  destruction  by  undoing  the  sanctity  and  continuity  of  mar¬ 
riage  upon  which  the  family  rests.  Its  latest  victory  has  been 
to  transfer  to  the  State  the  most  sacred  of  paternal  rights  and 
prerogatives  in  respect  of  the  education  of  children.  Of  course, 
in  thus  setting  up  the  State  as  a  sort  of  foster-father.  Jacobinism 
may  plead  the  direct  authority  of  Bousseau,  who  sent  his  new¬ 
born  children,  one  after  another,  to  the  Foundling  Hospital, 
claiming  for  this  procedure  the  merit  of  self-denial  and  high 
moral  courage.  His  Jacobin  successors  have,  indeed,  bettered 
the  instruction  given  them  by  the  example  of  their  spiritual 
father.  He  had  every  reason  to  believe  that  his  offspring  would, 
at  all  events,  receive  Christian  education.  They  lay  their 
unclean  hands  upon  the  little  ones  of  the  French  people  with 
the  avowed  intention  of  rearing  a  nation  of  Atheists. 

That  such  is  the  intention  of  those  in  this  country  who  deny 
the  right  of  the  father,  I  by  no  means  affirm.  Comte,  unless  my 
memory  is  at  fault,  tells  us  that  the  logical  issue  of  Protestantism 
is  Atheism.  It  appears  to  me  that  Agnosticism  would  be  a  more 
truly  descriptive  word.  But  logic  is  not  the  guide  of  life.  And 
I  believe  that  most  of  those  who  support  what  is  understood  to 
be  the  ix)licy  of  the  present  Government  in  respect  of  our 
primary  schools,  are  as  little  open  as  I  am  to  the  charge  whether 
of  Atheism  or  Agnosticism.  Xay,  I  think  that  the  vast  majority 
of  them  would  agree  with  me  in  holding  that  it  is  for  the  father 
to  determine  in  what  religion  his  children  should  be  brought  up. 
And  I  take  it  that  for  most  Protestant  Nonconformists,  and  for 
a  large  number  reckoned  among  the  adherents  of  the  Established 
Church,  the  School  Board  version  of  Christianity  supplies  all 
the  religious  instruction  which  they  think  needful.  I  am  by 
no  means  inclined  to  undervalue  this  “Biblical  teaching,”  as  it 
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is  called.  I  suppose  its  practical  effect  is  to  instil  into  the  minds 
of  children  that  sense  of  Divine  Providence,  that  habit  of  en¬ 
deavouring  to  look  upward,  which  are  distinctive  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  and  to  familiarise  them  with  the  sacred  scenes  and 
pregnant  precepts  of  the  Evangelical  history.  Doubtless  it 
brings  home,  more  or  less  effectively,  to  many  who  receive  it, 
the  highest  and  most  operative  ideals.  Those  august  lessons 
from  beyond  the  grave,  uttered,  as  it  were,  from  the  realms  of 
eternity,  can  hardly  fail  to  infuse  an  element  of  poetry  and 
morality  into  many  lives.  As  compared  with  no  religious 
teaching  at  all,  it  is  something  considerable;  and  it  is  more 
than  a  State,  which  has  ceased  to  be  distinctively  Christian,  if 
acting  within  its  logic,  could  fairly  bo  expected  to  give  to  the 
children  whose  education  it  undertakes  or  supervises. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  question  :  What  has  the  State  to 
do  with  the  education  of  children?  Why  should  it  interfere 
in  a  matter  which  belongs  to  parental  prerogatives,  a  matter 
which  is  the  right  of  the  father?  Assuredly  it  is  not  the  duty 
of  the  State  to  bo  the  schoolmaster  of  a  nation’s  children.  The 
true  principle  has  been  excellently  stated  by  John  Stuart  iNIill 
in  his  Political  Economy  : — “A  Government  is  justified  in  requir¬ 
ing  from  all  the  people  that  they  sliall  possess  instruction  in 
certain  things,  but  not  in  prescribing  to  them  how,  or  from 
whom,  they  shall  obtain  it.”  And  so  in  his  book  on  Liberty  : — 
‘‘When  Society  in  general  is  in  so  backward  a  state  that  it  could 
not  or  would  not  provide  for  itself  any  proper  institutions  of 
education  unless  the  Government  undertook  the  task,  then, 
indeed,  the  Government  may,  as  the  less  of  two  evils,  take  upon 
itself  the  business  of  schools  or  universities.”  Well,  I,  for  one, 
cannot  deny  that  the  actual  situation  in  this  country  does 
warrant  the  State  in  interfering  in  education.  We  live 
under  a  system  of  what  is  called  Popular  Government.  And  I 
suppose  no  one  will  demur  to  Tjord  Sherbrooke’s  dictum  that  we 
must  educate  our  masters — whatever  misgivings  we  may  feel 
regarding  the  power  of  such  education  as  they  are  capable  of 
receiving,  to  fit  them  for  swaying  the  rod  of  empire.  But  how 
is  it  possible,  in  the  existing  condition  of  society,  for  fathers  in 
a  very  large — nay,  in  the  largest — number  of  cases  to  attend  to 
this  matter?  Consider  the  ordinary  mechanic,  or  rural  labourer, 
or  factory  hand,  or  small  sho])kee)icr ;  or  go  through  street  after 
street,  alley  after  alley,  in  the  East  End  of  London,  or  in  the 
poorer  quarters  of  any  of  our  great  cities ;  and  you  cannot  but 
realise  what  a  mockery  it  would  be  to  ask  the  fathers — or  the 
mothers — to  charge  themselves  with  their  children’s  education. 
The  father’s  right  and  prerogatives  fall  into  a  kind  of  abeyance 
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if  he  is  unable  to  fulfil  the  duties  correlative  with  them.  And 
assuredly  the  State  has  an  obligation  in  respect  of  children  who 
without  it  would  receive  no  education  at  all  :  for  the  State  is 
the  expanded  family. 

Necessity  is  laid  uiwn  the  State  in  this  matter,  and  that  was 
the  consideration  which  originally  led  to  the  formation  of  School 
Boards.  But  ‘to  say,  as  was  justly  said,  that  the  State  has  a 
duty  to  children  whose  parents  cannot  sec  to  their  education,  is 
a  very  different  thing  from  saying  that  the  whole  or  a  large  part 
of  p)pular  education  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  State.  Tliat 
is,  however,  the  present  position — and  we  must  make  the  best 
of  it.  From  being  the  tutor  and  foster-father  of  waifs  and  strays, 
the  State  has  acquired  what  is  virtually  the  general  control  of 
popular  education.  But  assuredly  that  control  should  be  exer¬ 
cised  suliject  to  the  just  claims  of  parents  who  have  never  for¬ 
feited  or  abdicated  their  parental  rights.  To  force  upon  such 
parents,  directly  or  indirectly,  for  their  children  a  religious 
teaching  of  which  they  disapprove,  is  a  gross  invasion  of  those 
rights.  The  proper  attitude  of  the  State  to  religions  in  this  age 
is  an  attitude  of  benevolent  neutrality  towards  all  :  to  favour 
none  unduly,  and  certainly  not  to  compete  with  them  on  behalf 
of  a  new  religion  of  its  own  making.  Such  seems  to  me  the 
true  principle  upon  which  legislation  concerning  this  grave 
matter  should  be  based.  And  to  build  on  any  but  a  true 
jirinciple  is  but  lost  labour.  An  edifice  so  reared  will  rest  upmi 
a  foundation  of  sand.  It  will  fall,  and  great  will  be  the  fall 
of  it.  W.  S.  Lilly. 
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By  PlERUE  DE  COULEVAIN.I 
(unpublished  fragments.) 

All  cocur  dc  la  Vic!  This  title  came  into  my  mind  for  a  book  and 
took  root  there.  It  gradually  obtained  mastery  over  me  and  became 
a  veritable  tyrant.  I  liked  it  as  a  title  and,  utterly  unconscious  of 
the  work  it  would  mean  for  mie,  I  adopted  it.  From  that  time  forth 
it  haunted  me,  and,  in  spite  of  my  resistance,  during  the  whole  of 
last  year  it  never  left  me.  Thanks  to  it  I  went  to  Italy,  for  it 
seemed  to  me  that  there,  more  than  anywhere  else,  I  should  find  the 
path  which  would  lead  me  to  the  cceur  dc  la  Vic.  There  were 
hundreds  of  paths,  but  the  one  I  was  to  take  was  not  there.  I  went 
to  Eome,  Naples,  and  Florence.  I  spent  a  week  in  an  old  palace 
built  for  a  Pope,  in  which  everything  seemed  a  suitable  setting  for  a 
pretty  society  woman  of  the  twentieth  centiu’y.  The  contrast 
delighted  but  did  not  inspire  me.  In  the  churches  and  in  the 
museums  my  eyes  feasted  on  marvels  of  human  art,  but  all  the  time 
this  title  was  echoing  in  my  mind  like  a  refrain. 


How  few  readers  or  authors  realise  what  books  really  are.  Some 
people  like  them  from  a  furnishing  point  of  view,  others  as  col¬ 
lectors,  only  caring  for  them  when  they  are  rare  and  valuable.  IMost 
people  like  them  for  the  sake  of  the  instruction  or  amusement  they 
get  out  of  them.  It  is  possible  to  love  reading  passionately  and  not 
to  care  for  books.  I  used  to  belong  to  this  category  of  readers,  and 
I  will  make  my  confession  now  without  the  aid  of  a  priest.  Just 
like  cards,  they  gave  me  various  sentiments  and  emotions  which 
made  me  live  my  life  twice  over,  and  yet  I  was  not  at  all  grateful  to 
them.  As  soon  as  I  had  read  and  lived  them  I  put  them  aside  just 
as  I  might  have  done  oranges  after  squeezing  the  juice  out  of  them. 
As  to  the  authors,  I  neither  wanted  to  see  nor  to  know  them.  I 
imagined  that  they  had  already  given  me  the  best  of  themselves,  and 
the  rest  did  not  interest  me.  It  is  by  no  means  pleasant  to  have  to 
confess  all  this,  but  it  is  necessary  in  order  to  show  the  Divine  work 
in  a  human  creature.  I  regret  that  I  happen  to  be  the  human 
creature,  but  I  could  not  study  all  this  in  anyone  else.  Besides 
which,  as  Pascal  says,  “the  ego  is  only  detestable  when  it  is  vain  and 

(1)  Pierre  de  Coulevain  is  at  present  one  of  the  most  popular  French  writers. 
Sur  la  Branche  is  now  in  its  115th  edition,  and  L'lle  Inconnue  in  its  101st 
edition.  By  a  special  arrangement  with  the  author  and  publisher  we  are  able 
to  give  some  fragments  from  Au  Cceur  de  la  Vie  before  publication  of  the  volume. 
— AlVS  H ALLARD. 
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gelfish,  and  when  it  wants  to  take  someone  else’s  place.”  The  ego 
which  is  merely  a  unit  of  Nature  is  always  interesting.  I  was 
destined  to  learn  what  books  are,  and  for  this  purpose  Providence 
put  a  pen  into  my  liand.  I  wrote  two  books  without  asking  how  or 
why  I  had  written  them.  Whilst  at  work  on  the  third  I  began  to  feel 
the  action  of  the  pleasure  to  which  I  was  yielding.  I  felt  that  my 
brain  was  merely  an  instrument  and  that  my  work  was  not  my  own. 
From  that  time  forth  books  appeared  to  me  to  be  accumulators, 
psychical  and  intellectual  accumulators.  I  now  look  upon  them  as 
one  of  the  great  forces  of  Life,  one  of  the  most  amazing  wonders  of 
the  world.  In  order  to  produce  this  force  there  must  be  the  col¬ 
laboration  of  Nature  and  of  man.  Nature,  that  is  Providence,  must 
create  cells  for  creating  and  transmitting  ideas,  pictures,  and  deeds, 
and  for  this  several  generations  of  individuals  are  often  required. 
Providence  alone  can  calculate  the  effect  of  a  book  and  its  reper¬ 
cussions.  Only  Providence,  therefore,  can  logically  choose  the 

elements  for  it.  The  thoughts  of  an  author  are  guided  by  Providence, 
and  he  is  sometimes  sent  great  distances  in  search  of  the  necessary 
elements.  He  is  frequently  condemned  to  live  himself  the 

life  he  is  to  write.  He  is  kept  all  the  time  in  a  certain  current 
which  produces  a  kind  of  effervescence  in  a  certain  zone  of  the  brain, 
like  the  fermentation  which  goes  on  in  wine  vats.  The  author  feels 
his  book  within  him  and  also  outside  himself.  He  becomes  its  slave 
and  works  at  it  consciously  and  unconsciously,  awake  and  asleep. 

The  cells  of  his  brain  give  the  gesture,  the  look,  the  word  he  will 

need,  in  the  same  way  as  a  cinematogiaph.  For  my  book  on  England 
I  found  impressions  stored  away  in  my  mind  which  had  been  regis¬ 
tered  there  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  I  certainly  did  not  know  then 
that  I  should  ever  write  such  a  book.  Someone  knew,  for  someone 
always  does  know,  and  that  someone  is  the  Eternal. 

All  the  scraps  of  life  which  we  collect  here  and  there,  but  never 
accidentally,  form  pictures  and  scenes  in  a  writer’s  brain.  The  cells 
of  the  brain  receive  ideas  to  put  into  form  and  the  work  is  then 
slowly  and  sometimes  painfully  elaborated.  The  author  cannot 
change  anything  any  more  than  a  mother  can  give  black  or  blue  eyes 
to  the  child  she  bears.  A  writer  generally  finds  out  from  his  readers 
and  critics  what  his  book  is.  There  ai'e  no  two  authors  whose  brain 
works  in  the  same  way  as  far  as  method  is  concerned.  Each  one 
has  habits,  manias,  and  nervous  fancies  peculiar  to  himself,  and  in 
many  cases  he  exaggerates  these  as  a  sort  of  pose.  One  author 
requires  silence,  another  one  noise;  one  works  in  the  day-time, 
another  during  the  night.  My  brain  is  not  very  exacting.  It  is  a 
wanderer’s  brain  and  is  more  affected  by  a  change  of  pen  and  paper 
than  by  a  change  of  place.  It  is  accustomed  to  wretched  little 
exercise-books  which  cost  a  halfpenny  each,  exercise -books  such  as 
a  school  child  uses;  but,  after  all,  am  I  not  a  school  child?  A  large 
sheet  of  paper  would  be  disconcerting  to  my  brain.  When  I  rouse 
up,  the  cells  of  the  novelist’s  brain  rouse  up,  too,  that  is  if  they  ever 
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sleep,  and  I  have  my  doubts.  When  I  lay  down  my  pen  these  cells 
continue  their  work.  For  an  hour  or  two  they  go  on  weaving  fresh 
scenes,  they  ruminate  paragraphs. 

I  am  incapable  of  planning  out  a  scenario,  of  taking  notes,  of  set¬ 
ting  out  in  search  of  material.  When  I  think  of  playing  the 
part  of  an  observer  nothing  registers  itself  on  my  brain.  This  is 
perhaps  because  the  vanity  of  such  an  attitude  disturbs  the  delicate 
work.  What  impenetrable  mysteries  we  are  for  ourselves !  I  have 
tried  and  I  am  always  trying  to  find  out  the  mechanism  of  cerebral 
creation,  to  discover  which  is  the  work  of  my  Divine  collaborator. 
Providence,  and  which  is  m3’  own  work.  I  do  not  succeed  in  this, 
but  I  have  succeeded  in  distinguishing  the  various  actions  of  the 
three  factors  of  the  human  trinity  :  the  mind,  the  soul,  and  the  body. 
The  mind  seems  to  me  to  be  that  higher  essence  which  is  to  be 
found  in  all  individuals,  even  in  the  greatest  criminals.  1  call  the 
mind  “the  other  one”  just  as  Plato  called  matter.  The  mind  is 
like  a  little  sun  working  on  the  nebula  around  it,  that  is,  on  the  soul 
which  the  living  cells  of  the  body  are  constantly  elaborating.  I  have 
an  impression  that  “  the  other  one  ”  is  in  direct  communication  with 
the  invisible,  that  it  carries  ideas  along,  and  that  it  is  outside  us, 
whilst  the  ego,  the  nebula  is  within,  inside  the  skull.  All  this  may 
be  absurd,  but  the  truth  of  things  is  never  discovered  at  once.  I  am 
neither  laying  down  any  scientific  theory  nor  any  dogma.  1  am 
merely  searching  after  truth,  and  that  is  the  duty  and  the  right  of 
every  human  creature.  The  “other  one  ”  and  the  ego  are  constantly 
at  loggerheads.  The  former  is  passionately  interested  in  Divine 
work  here  below.  It  believes  in  its  eternal  progress;  it  feels  God 
\  ery  near,  and  it  is  impossible  to  deny  Him  and  more  easy  to  accept 
Him.  The  second  has  remained  selfish,  frivolous,  and  indifferent. 
From  the  moment  that  I  take  up  the  pen  I  feel  that  I  am  being 
governed  by  the  “other  one.”  Its  inspiration  amazes  me,  as  it  is 
in  such  direct  contrast  with  my  own  chai’acter  and  tastes  that  my 
sense  of  humour  is  sometimes  tickled.  If  only  I  were  free  I  should 
write  nothing  but  plays  and  stories  of  brigands.  Another  curious 
thing  is  that  “the  other  one  ”  has  not  the  vocation  of  an  apostle.  It 
does  not  feel  the  necessit}’  of  propagating  ideas  nor  of  transmitting 
to  others  the  various  hopes  discovered  when  looking  at  Life.  It 
has  no  desire  to  tell  its  own  thoughts  and  ideas,  and  yet  for  the  last 
twelve  years  it  has  been  doing  nothing  else.  Is  this  because  it  has 
been  actuated  b3'  any  ambition  for  fame  and  glory?  No,  a  thousand 
times  no.  It  is  very  evident  that  the  incentive  which  urges  it  on  is 
a  will  superior  to  its  own.  It  is  serving  some  purpose.  When 
people  express  any  gratitude  to  me  for  some  consolation  that  they 
have  found  in  my  books  I  am  quite  confused.  Their  thanks  have 
made  me  blush,  and  I  have  felt  inclined  to  sa3’,  “I  am  not  respon¬ 
sible  for  it,  I  fancy  3’ou  have  Providence  to  thank.”  Ever  since  “the 
other  one  ”  has  developed  into  a  writer  or  a  scribbler,  I  m3’self  have 
been  in  the  state  of  mind  of  a  sheep  which  would  like  to  stop  and 
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fTvaze  in  a  more  flowery  field  if  it  were  not  for  the  sheepdog  which 
barks  and  worries.  But  I  am  grumbling  more  as  a  matter  of  form 
than  anything  else,  for  grumbling  is  a  habit  common  to  the  human 
race.  We  certainly  ought  to  give  it  up,  as  it  must  be  exasperating  to 
the  gods.  Providence  gives  us,  in  our  intellectual  work,  an  enjoy¬ 
ment  in  which  I  delight,  an  enjoyment  which  makes  me  oblivious  to 
time  and  suffering.  The  writing  of  books  is  a  complaint,  like  love, 
but  a  complaint  of  which  we  should  not  like  to  be  cured. 

During  my  intellectual  work  I  have  realised  that  man  is  merely 
another  cei'ebral  ruminator,  for  ruminating  is  a  function  common  to 
all  creatures.  It  seems  as  though  Xature  herself  were  ruminating 
eternally  and  as  though  she  made  the  whole  human  species  ruminate. 

If  a  book  is  to  be  anything  like  good  it  requires  several  mastications. 
On  finishing  a  chapter  an  author  fancies  it  is  good,  and  gives  a  little 
purr  of  satisfaction.  A  few  days  later  he  fetches  it  out  again,  and 
finds  it  insipid  and  empty.  It  was  insufficiently  masticated. 
During  the  correction  of  proofs  the  author  ruminates  about  his  book 
all  the  time,  at  table,  outdoors,  and  even  when  asleep.  In  this  way 
the  weak  phrases,  the  wrong  expressions,  and  all  that  is  inharmonious 
comes  to  his  mind  again  and  is  corrected.  This  is  mastication  again. 
It  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at  that  a  work  of  any  kind  should 
become  dear  to  the  author  who  has  lived  it,  and  lived  it  over  again 
in  this  w'ay.  When  once  the  correction  of  the  proofs  is  done  the 
ebullition  of  the  book  ceases,  and  there  is  silence  and  a  dreary  void 
in  the  mind.  Outsiders  imagine  that  the  publication  ot  a  book 
causes  the  author  a  certain  exultation.  I  cannot  answer  for  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  my  fellow-authors  at  such  a  time,  but  personall}’  I  never  feel 
any  exultation,  and  I  regret  this.  I  march  on  towards  victory  or 
defeat  with  that  consciousness  which  we  have  on  the  great  days  of 
our  life.  The  first  few  weeks  as  I  walk  quickly  past  the  bookshops 
I  feel  magneticallj'  that  on  the  other  side  of  the  window  there  is 
something  of  myself,  and  this  sensation  is  disagreeable,  almost  pain¬ 
ful  in  fact.  The  new  book  has  a  red  band  round  it,  its  baptismal 
sash.  A  few  days  later  the  red  band  is  taken  off  and  the  volume  is 
then  put  among  the  other  books.  This  always  pains  me,  too,  a  little, 
as  it  seems  to  me  then  as  though  I  have  quite  lost  it,  as  though  it  no 
longer  belongs  to  me  at  all.  These  books,  these  children  of  our 
mind,  have  their  destinies  traced  out  for  them,  just  as  the  children 
of  our  flesh  and  blood  do.  Some  are  born  prematurely,  others  die 
almost  as  soon  as  they  are  born ;  most  of  them  have  an  average  life. 
Those  which  contain  ideas  destined  to  act  as  incentives  to  humanity 
are  immortal.  Many  of  them  are  not  understood  or  are  forgotten 
for  many  long  years,  and  then,  at  the  right  moment,  they  come  back 
to  life  again,  thanks  to  some  unexpected  movement  which  gives 
them  renown.  George  Gissing,  a  great  English  thinker,  who  for  a 
long  time  was  unrecognised,  said,  “For  the  work  of  man’s  mind 
there  is  one  test  and  one  alone,  the  judgment  of  generations  yet 
unbom.  If  you  have  written  a  great  book,  the  world  to  come  will 
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know  of  it.”  Formerly  this  would  have  made  me  very  indignant, 
and  in  my  blindness  I  should  have  protested.  At  present  I  resign 
myself  to  the  fact  like  a  veritable  seer.  The  most  valuable  books 
are  not  those  which  run  into  the  greatest  number  of  editions.  Books 
are  the  most  tangible  proof  of  that  Beyond  which  the  Divine  and 
the  human  radio-activity  proclaim.  They  are  fragments  of  the  soul 
of  the  world  and  of  the  individual  soul.  Some  of  these  fragments 
have  come  to  us  from  across  fhe  centuries.  The  nations  from  which 
they  emanated  have  disappeared.  Walls,  fortresses,  palaces,  works 
of  stone  and  of  marble  have  been  destroyed,  but  they  have  remained 
living  and  they  work  on  our  brains  to-day.  They  go  on  giving  them¬ 
selves  all  the  time  and  they  are  never  consumed.  Such  books  do 
not  come  into  our  hands  haphazard,  they  are  put  there  by  Provi¬ 
dence.  We  find  certain  words  and  thoughts  in  their  pages  which 
work  on  us  without  our  knowing  it,  and  these  words  and  thoughts 
have  an  influence  on  our  after-life.  Some  of  them  serve  the  forces 
of  good  and  others  the  opposite  forces.  The  foimer  only  will  be 
victorious. 


A  voice  has  just  come  to  me  from  the  street,  a  voice  that  I  listen 
for  anxiously  every  time  I  i-etum  to  Paris.  It  is  that  of  Loute,  a 
large  dog  who  lives  near  me  and  w’ho  has  the  most  beautiful  voice  I 
know.  It  must  be  a  dog’s  soprano,  and,  although  it  barks  from 
morning  to  night,  no  one  could  possibly  complain.  It  takes  upon 
itself  the  care  of  the  short  street  in  which  it  lives,  and  appears  to 
look  upon  that  as  its  owm  particular  domain.  It  walks  to  the  corner 
with  people  who  are  poorly  dressed,  growling  gently  all  the  time  as 
though  saying,  “Go  away,  I  do  not  want  you  here.”  It  literally 
talks  to  a  certain  bulldog,  wdio  is  its  neighbour  and  friend.  Its  voice 
is  sometimes  caressing,  sometimes  angry,  and  sometimes  nervous, 
and  one  hears  in  it  a  whole  scale  of  human  sentiments  and  a  feminine 
soul.  The  idea  that,  in  the  name  of  science  and  humanity 
thousands  of  good,  affectionate  creatures  like  Loute  have  been  and 
will  be  tortured  makes  me  furious  with  indignation.  It  is  not  vivi¬ 
section  which  is  so  revolting,  but  the  cruelty,  the  injustice,  and  the 
ingratitude  of  the  human  species  towards  the  animal  species.  In 
France,  in  Italy,  and  in  Spain  the  horse  is  as  badly  treated  as  the 
donkey  in  the  East.  Whenever  I  think  of  that,  the  Latin  race,  that 
is  my  own  race,  seems  odious  to  me,  and  I  am  obliged  to  pull  myself 
up  mentally  in  order  to  judge  fairly  again. 

>;<  :!c  >ic  :ic  * 

■Men  do  not  yet  know  what  animals  really  are ;  they  neither  know 
the  rule  nor  the  mission  of  animals  here  below,  and  consequently 
have  no  idea  of  their  obligations  to  them  . 

^  ^  T/jfi 

Animals  are  not  outside  humanity,  and,  more  than  that,  they  form 
an  integral  part  of  it,  for  we  absorb  their  substance  under  all  kinds 
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of  forms.  By  marvellous  and  invisible  transformations  this  sub¬ 
stance  becomes  the  elements  of  our  ideas  and  of  our  immortal  soul. 
Through  it  and  by  it  we  hold  communion  with  all  Nature.  In  our 
clothing  and  in  our  food,  as  well  as  in  the  construction  of  our  dwell¬ 
ings,  there  is  always  something  of  its  toil  and  of  its  suffering.  “The 
good  shepherd,”  says  the  Gospel,  “gives  his  life  for  the  sheep,”  but 
that  is  only  a  figure  of  speech.  Sheep  are  always  giving  their  life 
for  the  shepherd,  and  that  is  no  figure  of  speech.  If  men  could  only 
conceive  the  depth  of  this  fraternity  they  would  not,  in  their  own 
interest,  hurt  the  flesh  destined  to  become  their  own  flesh,  and  they 
would  not  refuse  food  to  animals  since  that  food  is  transformed  into 
energy  which  is  beneficial  to  themselves.  Men  are  not  only  cruel 
through  ignorance,  but  through  habit  and  custom.  The  Parisian 
cabdriver  is  accustomed  to  seeing  a  badly-fed  beast  trotting  in  front 
of  him,  and  he  is  accustomed  to  seeing  him  fall  dowui  between  the 
shafts  and  to  getting  him  up  again  until  the  day  comes  when  he  can 
go  no  more.  Parisians  are  accustomed  in  the  same  way  to  being 
dragged,  along  by  wretched  horses,  and  they  are  not  ashamed  of  this, 
although  in  reality  their  indifference  is  worthy  of  barbarians. 

It  is  quite  time  that  Science  taught  us  our  real  obligations  and 
duty  to  animals.  For  the  present,  strict  laws  ought  to  oblige  us  to 
do  our  duty  with  regard  to  them.  The  eighteenth  century  pro¬ 
claimed  the  rights  of  man  and  the  nineteenth  century  the  rights  of 
woman.  It  is  for  the  twentieth  century  to  proclaim  the  rights  of 
animals. 

Hfi  i'fi 

Whilst  I  have  been  writing  the  above  lines  Lbute’s  voice  has  never 
ceased  influencing  my  thoughts  and  urging  on  my  pen.  Dear  old 
Loute  little  thinks  how  much  that  has  done  for  the  cause  of  its 
.species.  Heaven  grant  that  neither  the  dog’s  work  nor  mine  be 
in  vain ! 

Pierre  de  Coulevain. 

Translated  by  Ahjs  Mallard. 
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Loxdok,  October  22nd,  1908. 

The  record  for  this  month  is  the  narrative  of  a  crisis  too  complicated 
and  far-reaching  to  be  dealt  with  adequately  in  this  abstract  and 
brief  chronicle  even  if  we  devote  to  it,  as  we  must,  the  whole  of  our 
pages.  No  other  topic  competes.  By  comparison  with  it  even  the 
dullest  of  American  Presidential  contests  becomes  not  only  flat,  but 
parochial.  With  the  connection  between  the  crisis  and  the  new 
spirit  of  Hapsburg  Imperialism  we  have  dealt  elsewhere.  Here  we 
have  to  trace  more  particularly  the  causes  of  the  Bulgarian  coup, 
the  results  of  that  daring  but  intelligible  attack  upon  the  diplomatic 
sanctity  of  the  nominal  status  quo,  and  the  course  of 
the  international  negotiations  leading  up  to  the  new  European 
Conference — probable,  though  at  the  moment  of  writing 
not  yet  absolutely  assured.  Before  endeavouring  to  dis¬ 
entangle  the  threads  of  this  ravelled  skein,  let  us  give  the 
most  rapid  summary  of  the  march  of  events  according  to 
the  calendar.  On  the  first  Sunday  in  October,  the  4th  of  that 
month,  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  was  still  in  existence,  a  little  tom  at 
the  edges,  but  sufficiently  intact.  Within  twenty-four  hours  it  had 
perished  as  completely  and  ignominiously  as  though  burnt  by  the 
common  hangman.  On  Monday,  the  5th,  the  Principality  of  Bul¬ 
garia  repudiated  the  Sultan’s  suzerainty,  and  declared  itself  an 
independent  kingdom.  On  Tuesday,  as  explained  elsewhere,  “  we, 
Francis  Joseph  I.,  Emperor  of  Austria,  King  of  Bohemia  and 
A^iostolic  King  of  Hungary,”  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  our  reign,  ex¬ 
tended  ”  the  rights  of  our  suzerainty  to  Bosnia  and  to  Herzegovina  ” 
— thus  repudiating  the  sovereign  rights  of  the  Sultan  as  expressly 
reserved  in  the  separate  Convention  of  1879.  On  Wednesday  Prince 
Nicholas  repudiated  the  Berlin  Treaty  as  respects  Clause  29,  giving 
Austria  the  right  to  restrict  the  freedom  of  the  IMontenegrin  sea¬ 
board.  On  Thursday  was  received  the  intelligence  that  Crete  had 
proclaimed  its  union  with  Greece.  On  the  Friday  British  warships 
were  ordered  to  the  .^gean.  On  the  Saturday  M.  Isvolsky  and  Sir 
Edward  Grey  held  the  first  of  their  conversations  in  London.  No 
one  week  for  many  years  may  hereafter  appear  more  memorable 
in  its  whole  character  and  consequences.  ^Meanwhile,  over  the  head 
of  Europe  the  sword  seemed  to  be  suspended  by  the  thread.  While 
Sofia  surged  in  triumph,  Belgrade  seethed  with  rage.  It  seemed 
for  one  tense  moment  as  though  the  Serbs  might  throw'  themselves 
upon  Austria  in  even  a  madder  mood  of  recklessness  than  when 
they  flung  themselves  against  the  Turks  in  1876.  In  Constantinople 
the  Grand  Vizier  Kiamil  and  his  colleagues  conducted  themselves 
throughout  with  admirable  judgment  and  composure.  There  w'ere 
not  wanting  voices  for  war.  But  the  Young  Turks,  profound 
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as  was  the  injury  inflicted  by  these  events  upon  the  prestige 
of  their  regime,  never  forgot  for  a  moment  tiiat  war  would  mean 
reaction  and  that  even  victory  would  be  without  fruit.  Upon  the 
northern  frontier  the  Bulgarians,  knowing  that  all  would  depend  in 
a  struggle  upon  the  desperate  use  of  their  initial  advantage  in  rapid 
mobilisation,  waited  to  spring  at  a  sign.  At  a  serious  gesture  of 
Turkish  aggressiveness  they  w'ould  have  struck  first.  We  have 
apparently  again  escaped  the  great  war,  but  this  generation  in 
Europe  now  knows  precisely  how  it  feels  to  be  on  the  brink  of  it. 

* 

*  * 

To  understand  causes  and  consequences  we  must  go  back  to  the 
events  immediately  following  the  Turkish  revolution.  Western 
opinion  w'as  absorbed  and  enchanted  by  the  spectacle  of  the  public 
scenes  of  racial  and  religious  reconciliation  witnessed  at  places  like 
Constantinople,  Jerusalem,  Beyrout.  In  Macedonia  there  appeared 
the  little  rift  within  the  lute.  We  hope  even  yet  that  there  will 
be  no  need  to  continue  the  quotation.  It  may  prove,  unhappily,  to 
apply.  From  the  first  days  of  the  reformed  regime  the  antagonism 
between  'Bulgars  on  the  one  side  and  Greeks  and  Turks  on  the 
other  began  to  exercise  a  sinister  influence.  The  Greeks  had  received 
the  revolution  with  transports,  the  Bulgars  with  sullenness.  In 
their  very  silence  the  intensity  of  their  ambition  to  acquire  Mace¬ 
donia  was  unmistakably  revealed.  But  the  Young  Turks  them¬ 
selves,  as  has  been  before  shown  in  these  pages — and  the  vital 
importance  of  the  distinction  is  even  yet  not  sufficiently  understood 
— are  not  Liberals  in  the  first  place.  They  are  Nationalists  above  all. 
They  could  hardly  help  regarding  the  Bulgarians  as  the  chief  menace 
to  the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  They  were  determined 
to  defend  all  the  rights  of  Turkey  and  to  take  a  suitable  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  putting  a  parvenu  and  presumptuous  nation  in  its  proper 
place — that  of  a  vassal  State  under  Ottoman  suzerainty.  This  atti¬ 
tude  was  the  only  serious  mistake  made  by  the  “  Invisible  Govern¬ 
ment,”  and  it  was  a  very  serious  mistake  indeed.  The  breach  widened 
day  by  day.  Sandansky,  the  leader  of  the  brigand  faction  hostile  to 
Sofia,  W'as  conspicuously  patronised  at  Salonika.  Negotiations 
failed  upon  a  point  of  supreme  importance.  It  is  not  certain  what 
are  the  exact  intentions  of  the  Young  Turks  with  regard  to  educa¬ 
tion  and  local  government.  They  are  still  perhaps,  wdth  all  their 
virility  of  temper,  a  little  doctrinaire — prone  to  imitate  the  centralis¬ 
ing  tendencies  of  the  French  Eevolution.  They  wished  to  make 
Turkish  the  ruling  official  language  to  a  greater  extent  than  is  German 
in  Austria  or  Magyar  can  remain  in  Hungary.  But  all  the  com¬ 
peting  races  feel  that  the  fight  for  the  extension  of  a  language  is  a 
fight  for  the  future  of  a  race.  The  Bulgarian  deputation  to  Salonika 
stipulated  for  a  bold  measure  of  autonomy  in  Macedonia.  The 
Turks  thought  of  Eastern  Rournelia,  and  refused.  The  alienation 
between  Sofia  and  Constantinople  was  complete.  Bulgarians  appre¬ 
hended,  and  perhaps  exaggerated,  the  danger  with  respect  to  their 
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national  interests  in  Macedonia,  of  the  rule  of  King  Stork  being 
substituted  for  that  of  King  Log.  The  feeling  that  something  must 
be  done  to  make  the  future  more  certain  was  already  strong  when  an 
untoward  provocation  determined  them  to  act  with  trenchant 
decision. 

* 

*  * 

At  the  moment  of  the  inauguration  of  the  Hejaz  railway  and  the 
great  festivals  at  Medina,  the  credit  of  the  new  regime  upon  the 
Bosphorus  stood  at  its  height.  Perhaps  as  a  result  of  that  mood 
of  exaltation,  and  even  under  the  conviction  that  it  was  a  duty  to 
reassert  in  every  legal  way  the  power  and  glory  of  Turkey,  a  very 
injurious  and  inexcusable  affront  was  inflicted  upon  Bulgaria.  To 
the  diplomatic  dinner  on  September  12th  her  agent  was  not  invited. 
M.  Gueshoff  was  informed  that  Bulgaria,  being  a  vassal  State,  had 
iro  right  at  Constantinople  to  independent  representation  in  the  diplo¬ 
matic  corps.  No  efforts  could  induce  Tewfik,  the  Turkish  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  to  reconsider  this  decision.  The  whole  Turkish 
press  approved  the  attitude  of  the  Porte,  and  declared  that  to 
Bulgarian  protests  upon  such  a  plain  point  no  importance  could  he 
attached.  That  blunder  was  of  an  unaccountable  character.  In 
relation  to  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case  it  was  of  extraordinary 
magnitude.  The  Bulgarians  deserve  the  name  of  “  the  Japanese 
of  the  Balkans,”  to  at  least  this  extent,  that  they  are  as  proud 
as  the  Japanese  of  the  national  independence  won  thirty  years  ago. 
and  as  ready  to  shed  the  last  drop  of  their  blood  in  defence  of  tlie 
honour  as  well  as  the  liberty  of  their  country.  Without  reference  to 
the  Sultan,  the  Bulgarian  Government  for  nearly  a  whole  generation 
had  exercised  all  diplomatic  rights,  had  sent  and  received  envoys, 
had  concluded  commercial  treaties,  had  made  peace  and  war.  Bul¬ 
garia  remained  a  neutral,  like  any  other  foreign  State,  in  face  of 
the  war  between  Turkey  and  Greece  in  1897,  and  was  independently 
represented  upon  terms  of  absolute  equality  with  Turkey  in  the 
second  Hague  Conference.  These  proofs  might  be  amplified,  but 
they  are  sufficient  in  themselves.  To  attack  the  real  status  quo 
by  an  attempt  to  treat  the  Bulgarian  envoy  in  Constantinople  as 
the  agent  of  a  vassal  State  was  at  least  as  unjustifiable  and  danger¬ 
ous  as  the  formal  repudiation  at  Vienna  and  Sofia  of  those  clauses 
of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  which  had  been  allowed  to  remain  for  years 
a  dead-letter. 

♦ 

«  * 

M.  Gueshoff  quitted  Constantinople.  The  Bulgarian  Government 
prepared  its  stroke.  The  first  step,  though  its  real  meaning  was 
very  cleverly  masked,  was  the  seizure  of  the  East  Eoumelian  rail¬ 
way.  The  great  trunk  line  from  Vienna  to  Constantinople  passes 
through  various  States,  and  belongs  to  as  many  proprietors.  But 
where  it  ran  through  Bulgaria  only  part  of  it  was  the  property  of 
the  principality.  The  Eastern  Roumelian  section  had  remained 
under  Ottoman  control,  and  continued  to  be  worked  under  a  con- 
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cession  from  the  Porte  by  the  Oriental  Eailways  Company.  The 
shareholders  of  that  concern  are  chiefly  German  and  Austrian.  Now 
for  mobilisation  purposes  this  section  not  fully  controlled  by  the 
principality  is  the  most  important.  The  Bulgarians  were  as  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  this  state  of  things  as  we  should  be  if  a  German 
company  worked  the  London  and  North  Western  Railway.  Nor 
ought  Europe  to  have  been  under  any  doubt  as  to  the  significance 
of  this  question.  Some  warnings  had  been  forgotten.  Before  his 
assassination,  M.  Petkoff  had  declared  to  a  French  interviewer  ^ ; 

“  We  hope  to  be  able  to  repurchase  the  sections  of  our  railways 
which  still  belong  to  the  Oriental  Railway.  Bulgaria  must  have  a 
complete  network  of  communications,  and  a  network  which  belongs 
to  her  alone.”  But  the  solution  might  have  been  indefinitely  post¬ 
poned  had  not  relations  between  Sofia  and  Constantinople  been 
strained.  On  September  18th,  however,  a  few  days  after  the 
Gueshoff  incident,  the  employes  on  the  Oriental  Railway  Company 
went  on  strike.  The  great  through  route  was  dislocated,  and  for  a 
time  communication  with  Central  Europe  was  suspended.  The  Sofia 
Cabinet  stepped  in,  manned  the  line  and  the  rolling  stock  with 
troops,  and  upon  a  plea  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  restoring  com¬ 
munications,  seized  the  railway  so  long  coveted.  On  September 
21st  the  strike  terminated,  the  company  wished  to  resume  control, 
but  was  told  that  a  Bulgarian  railway  must  remain  in  Bulgarian 
hands.  Full  financial  compensation  was  promised.  The  act  was 
piratical  in  procedure,  but  was  {wlitical  in  intention  to  a  more 
important  extent  than  was  at  first  realised.  As  a  high-handed  and 
most  audacious  defiance  of  international  law  it  was  not  meant 
merely  as  a  reassertion  of  Bulgarian  prestige  at  the  expense  of  the 
Young  Turks.  It  was  meant  to  place  the  whole  mechanism  of 
mobilisation  in  Bulgarian  hands,  lest  the  worst  consequences  should 
follow  from  the  repudiation  of  even  the  nominal  status  of  a  vassal 
State  by  the  proclamation  of  Bulgarian  independence.  That  was 
already  determined  upon. 

* 

*  * 

The  next  link  in  the  chain  of  events  was  the  visit  of  the  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Bulgaria  to  Budapest  in  connection  with  the  grout 
jubilee  of  the  Emperor- King.  This  visit  was  paid  on  September 
23rd,  immediately  after  the  definite  refusal  to  surrender  the  Eastern 
Roumelian  line  was  known;  and  its  importance  was  decisive.  With 
Turkey  alone  Bulgaria  had  always  been  ready  to  measure  herself. 
But  she  could  not  run  the  risk  of  being  attacked  in  the  rear.  The 
neutrality  of  Eoumania  was  essential,  that  of  Servia  desirable,  and 
the  attitude  of  these  countries  would  be  determined  by  that  of 
.Vustria.  Only  a  year  ago  Prince  Ferdinand  had  made  renewed 
efforts  to  secure  Austrian  consent  to  his  assumption  of  the  Royal 
title.  He  had  failed.  Upon  the  recent  occasion  of  the  Budapest 

(1)  See  an  admirable  volume  of  political  impressionism,  De.s  Monts  de  Boheme 
au  Golfe  Persiqiie,  by  Rene  Henry  (Plon,  1908),  p.  418. 
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visit  it  was  plain  that  the  policy  of  the  Ballplatz  had  altered. 
Vienna  needed  a  precedent  and  an  accomplice.  The  brilliancy  and 
warmth  of  the  welcome  extended  to  the  candidate  for  sovereign 
honours  convincd  the  world  that  Austria  had  been  squared,  and 
that  Bulgaria  would  act.  It  is  the  hard  Tartar  basis  underlying  the 
Slav  surface  in  religion  and  language  which  makes  “  the  Japanese 
of  the  Balkans  ”  formidable  in  all  they  do.  With  an  unscrupulous¬ 
ness  very  competent  and  very  characteristic  they  prepared  for  the 
coup,  and  denied  that  it  was  contemplated.  Cautious  observers 
remembered  a  certain  sentence,  admirable  in  vigour  and  penetration, 
which  occurs  in  Napoleon’s  correspondence:  “Austria  is  arming: 
she  denies  her  armaments:  therefore  she  is  arming  against  us.’’ 
When  everything  was  ready  the  blow  was  struck.  The  last  vestige 
of  vassalship  was  thrown  underfoot. 

* 

*  * 

In  the  early  morning  of  October  5th  a  royal  salute  was  fired  by 
the  guns  of  the  garrison  at  Sofia.  A  few  hours  later  Prince 
Ferdinand  and  his  Ministers  arrived  at  Tirnovo  and  proceede-d  on 
foot  to  the  ancient  Church  of  the  Forty  Martyrs.  There  a  memor¬ 
able  manifesto  was  read,  restoring  that  ancient  “  Tsardom  ’’  of 
Bulgaria  which  once  overshone  even  the  crown  of  the  Byzantine 
emperor.  “  Nothing  should  arrest  the  progress  of  Bulgaria,  nothing 
should  hinder  her  success.  Such  is  the  will  of  the  nation.  Let 
that  will  be  fulfilled.  .  .  .  Inspired  by  the  sacred  purpose  of  satisfy¬ 
ing  national  needs  and  fulfilling  the  national  desire,  I  proclaim  with 
the  blessing  of  the  Almighty,  Bulgaria,  united  since  September  6th, 
1885,  as  an  independent  kingdom.’’  Ferdinand  I.  took,  in  fact,  the 
title  of  “  Tsar  ’’ — a  little  circumstance  more  amusing  to  Vienna 
than  pleasing  to  St.  Petersburg.  It  was,  however,  the  title  borne 
when  Bulgaria  stretched  for  a  time  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the 
Adriatic.  It  was  meant  to  suggest  a  further  goal  to  national  ambi¬ 
tion.  The  new  Tsar  hoped  that  at  some  time  in  the  future,  no 
matter  how  remote  it  may  now  be,  his  dynasty  will  reign  in  Con¬ 
stantinople.  For  the  rest,  we  recall  a  passage  from  the  works  of 
one  of  the  most  learned,  sympathetic,  and  even  enthusiastic  friends 
the  Slavs  have  ever  had  in  the  West,  M.  Louis  I^eger,  to  whose 
lifework  every  student  of  the  affairs  of  South-Eastern  Europe  owes 
a  deep  debt : — 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  among  the  Slavs — race  essentially  anarchical  as  they 
are — all  the  words  designating  authority  are  of  foreign  origin.  Krai,  king,  comes 
from  the  German  Karl ;  kniaz,  prince,  from  Konig ;  tsar,  from  Caesar. 

The  choice  of  the  higher  title  will  prove  sooner  or  later  to  have 
been  not  a  ridiculous  fact,  but  a  serious  one.  When  M.  Legcr 
describes  his  beloved  Slavs  as  “an  essentially  anarchical  race,”  his 
remark  is  unfortunately  far  too  true.  Yes,  but  the  Bulgars  are  not 
pure  Slavs.  The  Mongolian  alloy  makes  them  as  patient,  indomit¬ 
able,  constructive  as  the  Prussians  themselves.  Bismarck  remarked 
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long  ago  that  they  had  the  solid  qualities  out  of  which  strong 
States  are  gradually  built.  They  have,  above  all,  the  most  priceless 
of  gifts — the  power  of  persevering  work.  No  day  in  their  national 
life  is  wasted.  Travellers  returning  in  the  last  few  weeks  to  scenes 
they  had  last  visited  twenty  or  thirty  years  before  were  amazed 
to  see  cultivation  climbing  on  every  side  to  the  tops  of  the  hills. 

* 

*  * 

Thunderclaps  followed  in  the  way  we  have  already  described. 
The  question  was  now  transfeiTcd  in  earnest  to  the  Chanceries 
of  the  Great  Powers.  Sir  Edward  Grey  took  firm  action  at  once. 
Without  the  loss  of  a  day  he  called  upon  Europe  to  vindicate  the 
faith  of  treaties.  He  declared  it  to  be  an  indispensable  condition 
of  international  security  that  no  single  Power  should  be  able  to 
repudiate  a  general  engagement  without  the  consent  of  its  co¬ 
signatories.  This  was  the  principle  upon  which  Austria  insisted, 
as  Sir  Edward  Grey  reminded  her,  when  Kussia  in  1871  had  torn 
up  the  Black  Sea  clauses  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris.  The  Foreign 
Secretary  in  the  next  place  insisted  that  Turkey  had  a  right  to 
compensation  and  to  some  effectual  guarantee  against  further  attacks 
upon  its  prestige.  Prestige  is  always  a  convenient,  though  never 
an  attractive,  w'ord.  In  this  case  it  represents  a  reality  which  it 
is  very  necessary  to  safeguard.  The  Young  Turkish  regime  depends 
for  its  existence  more  upon  its  credit  in  the  sight  of  the  mass  of 
Mussulmans  than  upon  anything  else.  From  the  action  of  Bulgaria, 
Austria,  Crete,  the  spirit  of  reaction,  working  in  secret  for  a  time 
but  stronger  from  the  beginning  than  had  first  been  thought, 
received  a  mighty  impulse.  Sir  Edward  Grey  at  this  time  was  not 
in  favour  of  a  Conference.  It  seemed  better  to  try  by  every  effort 
to  localise  the  diplomatic  trouble,  and  to  prevent  the  reopening  of 
the  Eastern  question  as  a  whole.  The  Turks  were  looking  to  us, 
and  their  strong  feeling  was  that  Conferences  had  never  done  good 
to  Ottoman  interests.  The  foundations  of  our  new-won  influence 
uiwn  the  Bosphorus  were  about  to  be  tested.  The  test  has  been 
prolonged.  Whether  we  shall  maintain  a  position  which  would 
have  been  one  of  the  best  assets  of  our  Imperial  policy — that  is 
what  still  remains  to  be  seen.  Sir  Edward  Grey  was  supported 
by  the  overwhelming  weight  of  public  opinion.  It  is  infinitely 
regrettable,  however,  that  Baron  Aehrenthal  and  Prince  Ferdinand 
were  ridiculed  and  denounced  in  many  organs  of  the  Press  to  an 
extent  which  was  altogether  unjustified  by  the  circumstances,  and 
was  certain  to  prove  a  serious  disadvantage  to  the  true  objects  of 
Bi’itish  policy. 

The  next  move  rested  with  M.  Isvolsky.  The  Russian  Foreign 
Minister  was  by  no  means  in  complete  accord  with  his  British  and 
French  colleagues.  He  proposed  that  a  Conference  should  be  sum¬ 
moned,  and  he  hinted  at  “compensation  ’’  for  Russia.  This  could 
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only  take  the  shape  of  reopening  the  difficult  question  of  the  Dar¬ 
danelles.  The  point  is,  and  has  been  throughout,  the  crux  of  the 
negotiations.  Further,  M.  Isvolsky,  though  supporting  the  general 
principle  that  public  faith  must  above  all  be  preserved,  was  unable 
to  shed  any  tears  over  the  fate  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin.  The 
Viennese  semi-official  journals  now  declared  that  M.  Isvolsky  and 
Signor  Tittoni  had  received  warning  of  Austria’s  intentions,  and 
had  given  their  consent.  These  organs  hinted  unmistakably  that 
in  the  interview  at  Buchlau  Baron  Aehrenthal  had  received  a 
promise  that  Kussia  would  make  no  real  objection  to  the  annexation 
of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  while  M.  Isvolsky  had  been 
assured  that  Austria  would  offer  no  real  opposition  to  the 
revision,  in  a  sense  favourable  to  Russia,  of  the  present 
treaty  regulations  closing  the  Straits.  By  this  means  it  was  hoped 
that  a  wedge  would  at  last  be  driven  into  the  Triple  Entente,  and 
that  the  results  of  the  Reval  meeting  would  be  brought  to  nought. 
Either  England,  by  refusing  Russian  wishes,  would  alienate  the 
Tsardom  or  by  accepting  them  would  alienate  Turkey.  It  was  a 
clever  attempt  to  create  a  dilemma.  The  Russian  Press  saw  the 
danger.  In  St.  Petersburg  ^I.  Isvolsky  was  severely  attacked.  He 
was  accused  of  having  “sold  the  Slavs.”  The  Novoe  Vreviya 
insisted  that  Russia,  in  her  own  best  interests,  must  enter  the 
suggested  Conference  upon  the  same  footing  as  England  and  France 
as  an  absolutely  “  disinterested  ”  power.  This  would  have  been  by 
far  the  most  effective  course.  Unfortunately,  M.  Isvolsky  was 
unable  to  follow  it.  He  was  committed,  not  indeed  so  deeply  as 
Baron  Aehrenthal's  organ  suggested,  but  more  deeply  than  we 
knew  until  his  arrival  in  London.  In  defending  himself  against  the 
bitter  attacks  upon  him  in  his  absence,  and  attributing  them  to 
personal  malice,  the  Tsar’s  Minister  said  to  a  Paris  interviewer:  — 

When  we  were  apprised — quite  recently,  I  may  add — by  Baron  von  Aehrenthal 
of  the  possibility,  without  the  mention  of  any  definite  date,  of  the  impending 
annexation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  I  explicitly  told  him  that  from  our 
point  of  view  this  was  a  European  question,  and  that  such  a  violation  of  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin  could  only  take  plac-e  with  the  consent  of  the  Powers  signatory 
to  this  treaty.  1  added  that  this  violation,  disagreeable  as  it  might  be  for 
Kussia,  would  manifestly  not  constitute  a  raxuii  belli  between  us  and  Austria. 

That  is  significant  enough.  It  is  only  too  significant.  It  shows 
that  Baron  Aehrenthal’s  account  of  the  Buchlau  interview  only 
colours  the  truth.  At  that  meeting  it  was  evidently  agreed  that 
in  certain  eventualities  Russia  would  make  no  real  objection  to  the 
annexation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  and  Austria  would  make  no 
real  objection  to  the  revision  of  the  existing  status  in  the  Straits. 
This,  then,  was  a  serious  situation.  We  could  not  confirm  the  tacit 
compact  of  Buchlau  without  stultifying  ourselves  and  ruining  our 
whole  diplomatic  position  at  Constantinople.  The  Young  Turks 
would  be  driven  back  into  the  anns  of  Germany  and  Austria.  The 
game  of  Prince  Billow  and  of  Baron  Aehrenthal  would  be  won  indeed. 
And  that  is  the  danger  which  has  not  yet  been  averted,  though 
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\VQ  must  still  hope  that  the  great  stroke  against  the  Triple  Entente 
will  be  parried. 

* 

«  « 

Sir  Edward  Grey’s  position  before  the  conversations  with 
Isvolsky  had  gone  far  will  now  be  understood.  His  task 
required  the  whole  of  his  judgment.  The  ground  upon  which  he 
had  first  taken  up  his  stand  was  rendered  in  part  untenable,  and 
not  by  his  fault.  It  had  already  been  surrendered — not  formally 
indeed,  but  practically — by  his  Eussian  colleague.  A  change  of 
front  was  made,  and  rightly  made,  and  it  was  made  in  good  order. 
But  that  so  wide  a  movement  was  desirable  in  itself  cannot  be  main¬ 
tained.  Sir  Edward  Grey  found  little  difficulty  in  agreeing  to  a 
Conference  and  in  coming  to  other  arrangements  not  originally 
intended.  It  was  finally  agreed  that  the  question  of  the  Straits 
would  not  be  brought  up  at  the  Conference,  if  held,  but  that  Russia 
and  Turkey  should  endeavour  to  arrive  at  some  amicable  agreement 
which  should  not  leave  Constantinople  exclusively  at  the  mercy  of 
Russian  w'arships  in  the  future.  Everything  depended  upon  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  the  strictest  discretion.  To  Sir  Edward  Grey’s  amaze¬ 
ment  and  to  the  profound  disadvantage  of  all  the  purposes  of  British 
policy,  the  discussions  with  M.  Isvolsky  were  no  sooner  concluded 
than  the  French  official  telegraphic  agency  issued  an  astonishing 
communique,  which  was  received  in  Constantinople  with  mingled 
consternation,  wrath,  and  derision.  We  may  best  describe  this 
statement  by  saying  that  it  placed  all  the  cards  in  the  hands  of  the 
diplomacy  of  Vienna  and  Berlin.  The  responsibility  for  this 
scandalous  mystery  has  not  been  fixed.  M.  Isvolsky  has  strongly 
repudiated  the  charge  levelled  against  him  by  Lo  Journal  in  Paris. 
The  course  of  the.  negotiations  indeed  were  no  secret  to  the  German 
and  Austrian  Governments.  Many  theories  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
untow'ard  revelation  have  been  suggested.  It  will  be  safer  to  refrain 
from  conjecture.  , 

*  ♦ 

Wo  shall  best  show  how  all  the  purposes  of  good  statesmanship 
were  compromised  by  this  breach  of  confidence  if  we  give  the 
communique  in  full.  After  a  strange  preamble,  audaciously  intro¬ 
ducing  “the  programme  for  the  proposed  Conference  which  has 
been  approved  by  the  Governments  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
Russia,  as  the  results  of  the  visits  of  M.  Isvolsky  to  Paris  and 
London,’’  the  document  proceeded  under  nine  heads  as  follows :  — 

(1)  The  recognition  of  Bulgarian  independence  with  the  determination  of  Bul¬ 
garia’s  financial  obligations  towards  Turkey  and  perhaps  the  settlement  of  the 
railway  question. 

(2)  The  recognition  (constatation)  of  the  annexation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina 
by  Austria. 

(3)  The  reversion  of  the  Sanjak  of  Novi  Bazar  to  Turkey. 

(4)  The  recognition  of  the  annexation  of  Crete  to  Greece  with  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  financial  obligations  of  that  country  towards  Turkey,  and  the  declara¬ 
tion  that  the  stipulations  of  Clause  23  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  concerning 
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European  Turkey  will  no  longer  have  any  point  when  once  Turkey  shall  have 
issued  satisfactory  regulations. 

(5)  Similar  declarations  relative  to  Clause  61  of  the  treaty  concerning  the 
regions  inhabited  by  the  Armenians. 

(6)  The  question  of  the  abrogation  of  the  restrictions  limiting  Montenegro’s 
rights  of  sovereignty,  a  single  clause  decreeing  that  abrogation  to  take  the  place 
of  Clauses  26  to  33  of  the  treaty. 

(7)  The  desirability  of  securing  compensation  for  Servia  and  Montenegro  by 
rectification  of  the  frontiers  on  that  portion  of  the  territory  of  Bosnia  and  Herze¬ 
govina  bordering  on  the  Sanjak  of  Novi  Bazar. 

(8)  The  desirability  of  coming  to  an  understanding  on  the  revision  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  regulations  relative  to  the  navigation  of  the  Danube  with  a  view  to  grant¬ 
ing  more  extended  rights  to  the  riverian  States.  This  would  affect  Clauses  43 
to  57  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin. 

(9)  A  special  declaration  dealing  with  the  Capitulations  and  the  foreign  post 
offices  assuring  Turkey  that  the  Powers  are  ready  to  consider  the  abolition  of 
the  Capitulations  and  of  the  foreign  post  offices  as  soon  as  she  shall  have 
brought  her  legislation  and  juridical  system  into  harmony  with  the  laws  and 
principles  of  justice  prevailing  in  the  other  European  States. l 

Anything  more  mischievous  than  the  form  and  time  of  this 
“  programme  ”  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine.  It  was  at  once 
declared  by  a  Foreign  Office  statement  to  he  unauthorised  and  in¬ 
accurate,  hut  no  definite  contradiction  of  its  least  pleasing  questions 
could  be  given.  The  dismay  of  the  Young  Turks,  the  delight  of 
the  Wilhelmstrasse  and  the  Ballplatz,  are  only  too  easy  to 
understand. 

* 

*  * 

In  the  first,  and  by  far  the  most  prominent,  place,  everything 
done  to  the  disadvantage  of  Turkey  was  to  be  simply  registered. 
The  violations  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  were  to  be  condoned.  Greece, 
Servia,  and  ^Montenegro  were  all  to  receive  territorial  or  diplomatic 
compensation,  or  both  together.  The  Conference  was  to  proclaim 
the  final  separation  from  the  Ottoman  Empire  of  Crete  as  well  as 
of  Bosnia-IIerzegovina  and  Bulgaria.  Above  all,  the  question  of 
the  Dardanelles  was  declared  to  be  reopened.  This,  of  course, 
involves  a  change  in  the  existing  status  quo  (not  merely  a  change  in 
the  paper  status  quo,  as  made  by  the  events  already  accomplished). 
However  just  in  the  abstract  and  ultimately  desirable  may  be 
some  relaxation  of  the  present  rule  with  regard  to  the  navigation 
of  the  Straits,  to  raise  it  at  this  moment  or  in  the  near  future  could 
not  be  advantageous  in  itself  to  Turkish  prestige  or  to  the  domestic 
interests  of  the  reformed  regime.  Where  did  Turkey  come  in?  She 
expected  wool  from  the  Conference,  but  she  was  to  come  back 
from  it  shorn.  The  terms  in  which  Turkej^  the  injured  party,  was 
asked  to  provide  compensation  for  other  people  were  definite  enough. 
The  promises  of  compensation  to  be  received  by  Turkey  were  suffi¬ 
ciently  doubtful.  Every  word  of  the  malign  document  seemed  framed 
with  a  studious  desire  to  accentuate  this  contrast.  “  Perhaps  ”  the 
settlement  of  the  railway  question.  Compensation  for  Servia  and 
IMontenegro  and  “rectification  ’’  of  their  frontiers  by  cutting  off  strips 
(1)  7'he  Times,  October  16th,  1908, 
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from  the  Sanjak  of  Novi  Bazar,  just  handed  back  to  Turkey  by  Baron 
Aehrenthal  himself.  This  was  a  precious  programme.  A  promise 
that  the  capitulations  and  the  foreign  post  offices  may  be  abolished 
as  soon  as  a  fully  civilised  regime  has  been  introduced  into  Turkey — 
this  put  forw^ard  with  solemnity  and  at  length.  Yet  it  offers  the 
shadow  of  a  concession  which  the  Turks  do  not  desire,  and  could 
only  receive  under  conditions  which  do  not  exist  and  for  many  years 
cannot  be  created.  For  twenty-four  hours  the  Grand  Vizier  Kiamil 
and  the  leaders  of  the  Turkish  reform  movement  spurned  this  pro¬ 
gramme  with  anger  and  contempt.  They  thought  that  Sir  Edward 
Grey  was  a  broken  reed,  and  that  British  diplomacy  had  betrayed 
them. 

* 

*  * 

Speedy  knowledge  of  the  correct  version  of  Sir  Edward  Grey’s 
policy  did  something  to  restore  the  situation.  The  Porte  was  soon 
itiformed  that  real  compensation  for  Turkey  would  in  one  form  or 
another  be  secured ;  that  compensation  to  Servia  and  Montenegro 
would  under  no  circumstances  be  made  at  the  expense  of  Turkey; 
that  the  question  of  the  Dardanelles  would  not  be  opened  except 
with  Turkey's  consent.  This  explanation  made  a  considerable 
difference  to  the  views  held  by  the  Grand  Vizier  and  his  colleagues, 
but  the  prospect  offered  to  them  was  not  definitely  favourable 
enough.  They  did  not  feel  as  firmly  based  as  before  upon  British 
support,  though  reassured  as  to  the  thoroughness  of  our  desire  to 
lielp  them.  It  soon  became  clear,  however,  that  any  real  com¬ 
pensation  to  Turkey  must  take  a  money  form,  and  that  the  question 
of  the  amount  would  be  the  whole  question.  Small  sums  would 
be  contemptible.  A  large  sum  would  be  invaluable  to  the  new 
regime.  It  had  been  contemplated  in  the  Anglo-Eussian  negotiations 
that  Bulgaiia  would  pay  upon  several  accounts  by  compounding  for 
release  from  the  Eastern  Roumelian  tribute,  and  by  paying  hand¬ 
somely  for  the  appropriated  railway.  This  suggestion  was  received 
at  Sofia  with  the  greatest  indignation  and  alarm.  M.  Malinoff,  the 
Bulgarian  Premier,  declared  that  if  “  enormous  ”  financial  sacrifices 
were  demanded  from  Bulgaria,  rather  than  allow  herself  to  be 
crippled  in  that  way  she  would  “  buy  her  independence  with  blood 
sooner  than  with  money.”  These  fears  of  what  might  be  demanded 
were  exaggerated.  King  Ferdinand  for  his  part  acted  with  his 
usual  shrewdness.  He  declared  to  a  representative  of  the  Temps 
that  in  his  opinion  the  best  means  of  arriving  at  a  definite  rapproche¬ 
ment  wdth  Turkey  was  to  put  an  end  to  the  former  ambiguous 
relations.  In  messages  to  President  Fallieres  the  new  Tsar  declared 
it  to  be  his  unflinching  determination  to  use  every  effort  for  the 
preservation  of  peace.  A  Young  Turk  deputation  visited  Sofia,  and 
finally  M.  Dimitroff,  of  the  Foreign  Department  at  Sofia,  was 
despatched  on  a  special  mission  to  Constantinople.  He  was  formerly 
the  agent  of  the  principality  in  that  capital,  and  is  there  persona 
grata.  At  the  moment  of  writing  he  is  conducting  negotiations, 
and  it  may  be  hoped  that  a  direct  and  satisfactory  settlement  will 
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be  reached  between  Turkey  and  Bulgaria.  They  are  very  well  fitted 
to  ruin  each  other.  Standing  together  in  the  spirit  of  Stambuloff’s 
policy  they  would  be  invincible.  The  excessive  attacks  in  this 
country  upon  Bulgaria  and  her  ruler  are  chiefly  to  be  regretted 
because  to  encourage  the  closest  possible  friendship  between  Sofia 
and  Constantinople  ought  to  be  one  of  the  principal  objects  of 
British  policy. 

* 

«  » 

Even,  however,  if  all  difficulties  are  removed  in  this  matter, 
Turkey  will  not  feel  that  she  has  been  compensated.  The  great 
bulk  of  any  money  received  from  Bulgaria  would  be  on  account 
of  the  Oriental  Railway  Company,  and  would  go,  not  to  the  Porte, 
but  to  the  Deutsche  Bank  and  its  clients.  What  Turkey  really 
desires  to  do  with  British  help  is  known.  First,  she  desires  a  large 
loan;  second,  she  wishes  to  acquire  a  larger  revenue  by  raising  the 
Customs  Duties.  To  face  this  situation  squarely  will  prove  to  be 
by  far  the  least  of  alternative  evils.  The  British  Government  ought 
to  bring  its  whole  influence  into  play  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  for  the  Young  Turks  on  the  best  thinkable 
terms  a  loan  of  five  millions  sterling  or  more.  If  necessary  we 
ought  to  guarantee  that  loan.  Nothing  but  some  decisive  action 
of  that  kind  would  appear  as  a  strong  counter-stroke  to  Baron 
Achrenthal’s  policy,  and  would  make  the  Turks  feel  that  our  support 
is  resolute  and  efficient.  The  other  possible  form  of  compensation 
is  for  us  a  more  difficult  and  disagreeable  question.  We  recently 
consented  to  an  increase  in  the  Turkish  Customs  Duties  from  8  to 
11  per  cent.  The  Young  Turks  desire  freedom  to  deal  with  their 
tariffs  as  they  please.  They  want  the  full  commercial  liberty 
exercised  b;y  other  nations.  But  in  the  meantime,  they  would 
like  to  be  given  the  right  to  raise  their  Customs  duties  up  to 
20  per  cent.,  which  would  be  a  very  heavy  duty  indeed.  It  may 
be  feared  that  British  trade  w'ould  chiefly  feel  the  adverse  effect 
of  it.  Germany  and  Austria  might  consent  for  two  reasons.  The 
manipulation  of  railway  through-rates  w'ould  help  their  trade  to 
meet  the  new  conditions.  Secondly,  they  desire  an  increase  of  the 
Customs  duties  in  order  to  provide  sufficient  funds  for  the  Bagdad 
Railway.  They  believe  the  Young  Turks,  if  they  survive,  will  carry 
out  that  enterprise.  And  if  they  do  not  survive,  what  could  bo 
more  glorious  than  a  restoration  of  the  old  reactionary  and  despotic 
regime  commanding  unlimited  funds.  These  considerations  are 
obvious.  That  British  diplomacy  will  show  itself  competent  to  deal 
with  them  we  may  confidently  assume.  We  ought  to  use  our  finan¬ 
cial  power  with  great  vigour,  and  to  give  our  consent  to  some  further 
increase  in  the  Turkish  Customs  upon  condition  of  recovering  our 
full  freedom  if  the  constitutional  regime  at  Constantinople  should 
be  overthrown. 

it 

*  * 

The  immediate  issue  of  this  extraordinary  situation  is  still 
problematical.  It  is  not  yet  certain  that  a  Conference  will  meet. 
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Austria  will  not  attend  one  unless  upon  condition  that  the  annexa¬ 
tion  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  shall  be  accepted  without  demur. 
M.  Isvolsky  is  at  present  in  Berlin,  and  upon  the  result  of  his  pour¬ 
parlers  with  Prince  Biilow  much  will  depend.  Germany  is  in  a 
singular  position.  The  Kaiser,  upon  the  one  hand,  has  written  to 
the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  promising  his  ally  an  unconditional 
support.  Upon  the  other  hand,  he  has  assured  the  Ottoman  xAmbas- 
sador  at  Berlin  that  he  is  full  of  sympathy  and  admiration  for  the 
Turks,  and  that  he  has  never  swerved  from  the  sentiments  of  his 
speech  at  Damascus  ten  years  ago,  when  he  proclaimed  himself 
the  friend  and  protector  of  countless  millions  of  Mohammedans 
throughout  the  world.  The  best  way  of  reconciling  these  two  roles 
would  be  to  have  no  Conference  at  all.  It  was  hoped  for  a  few 
days  to  achieve  a  tidumph  upon  these  lines  and  to  inflict  a  damaging 
and  humiliating  blow  upon  the  Triple  Entente  by  inducing  the 
Porte  itself  to  refuse  to  go  into  a  Conference.  It  is  now  much 
rather  to  be  hoped  that  the  Ottoman  Government  will  insist  upon 
one;  and  will  grasp  the  significance  of  the  fact  that  Austria  and 
Germany  have  used  evei'y  diplomatic  form  of  hypnotic  suggestion  in 
order  to  induce  Russia  to  raise  the  question  of  the  Dardanelles,  the 
object  being  that  Turkey  might  be  divided  from  England,  and 
rendered  utterly  dependent  upon  the  central  Empires.  It  remains 
to  await  the  sequel  with  x’espect  to  the  summoning  of  a  Conference. 

« 

*  * 

Of  the  future  no  thoughtful  man  can  be  sanguine.  It  is  certain 
that  in  the  last  few  weeks  the  forces  of  reaction  in  Turkey  have 
strengthened  steadily.  There  are  distinct  signs  of  the  revival  of 
religious  fanaticism.  The  police  in  the  capital  cannot  be  trusted, 
much  less  the  Palace  guard  at  Yildiz.  The  reformers  have  sum¬ 
moned  three  battalions  from  ^lacedonia,  and  have  taken  the 
policing  of  the  capital  in  their  own  hands.  The  primary  elections 
for  the  Turkish  Parliament — unlikely  to  meet  on  November  14th,  as 
originally  arranged — have  opened,  and  the  beginnings  are  not  promis¬ 
ing.  The  Christians  showed  signs  of  being  elected  in  unwelcome 
numbers.  Their  successes  in  some  cases  have  been  cancelled  by 
the  Mahommedan  authorities  with  a  sublime  disregard  of  the  strict 
theory  of  representative  institutions.  When  the  Turkish  Parliament 
does  ultimately  meet  it  will  be  the  most  hazardous  constitutional 
experiment  ever  known.  No  legislative  assembly,  not  at  Vienna, 
not  at  Budapest,  has  contained  such  an  explosive  mixture  of 
different  races  and  creeds.  Pessimistic  reports  from  Salonika 
declare  that  the  various  Committees  of  Union  and  Progress  are  in 
spirit  neither  united  nor  progressive.  As  a  matter  of  fact  no  words 
can  do  sufficient  justice  to  the  wisdom  and  self-control  hitherto 
shown  by  the  Young  Turks.  They  are  not  demi-gods,  but  the  best 
liope  we  can  form  is  that  they  may  remain  in  power.  Before  the 
world  has  seen  the  end  of  the  political  development  begun  during 
the  past  month  there  will  be  more  than  one  Conference,  and  there 
may  be  more  than  one  war. 
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A  STOBY. 

By  Violet  Hunt. 

“  Yes,  I  think  that  might  hang  a  day  longer.  I  can  finish  the  mince 
for  my  lunch,  and  you  had  better  do  something  with  the  turkey 
legs  for  dinner.  Let  me  see — and  there’s  fish.  And  suppose  you 
make  a  savoury?  ” 

“  Master  don’t  care  for  savouries,  ma’am  !  ” 

“  Well,  a  sweet,  then.  I  don’t  care.  And — that’s  all,  I  think?  ” 

Mrs.  !Mardell,  in  her  neat  morning  shirt,  with  its  coquettish  finish 
of  a  man’s  tie,  and  its  severity  much  modified  by  the  bows  and 
loops  of  waved  hair  that  crowned  her  head,  turned,  and  was  about 
to  leave  the  dark  basement  of  the  little  house  in  Kirriemuir  Street, 
West  Kensington,  when  a  door  in  the  upper  regions  banged ! 

“  There,  he’s  off,  and  I  w^anted  a  cheque !  ”  Mrs.  Mardell  observed 
with  mild  irritation.  She  glanced  at  the  kitchen  clock  with  a  degree 
of  confidence  she  did  not  place  in  the  exiguous  timekeeper,  cased 
in  jewels,  that  hung  on  the  front  of  her  shirt.  “  Why,  it’s  only 
half  past  ten  !  ” 

“  iMaster’s  early  gone  this  morning,”  said  the  cook.  “  Gladys 
took  his  breakfast  up  only  ten  minutes  ago.  ...”  She  paused, 
then,  summoning  a  spirit,  asked,  ”  Ma’am,  are  people  usually  buried 
on  Christmas  Day?  ” 

“  Why,  you  silly  woman,  it  depends  on  what  day  they  die !  Who’s 
been  dying?  ” 

“I’ll  swear,”  said  the  woman  eagerly,  “that  I  saw  a  corpse 
being  carried  down  the  steps  of  number  thirteen  just  over  the 
street  opposite,  nearly  a  week  ago,  and  I  reckon  it  back  Christmas 
Day !  .  .  .  It’s  been  worrying  me  ever  since.  Yes,  I  saw  the 
mourners  and  hearse  and  feathers  and  all — done  quite  proper.  I 
was  looking  out  of  the  front  staircase  window - ” 

“  Neglecting  your  work,  Vance?  Serves  you  right.  You  saw 
Whiteley’s  sale  cart,  perhaps!  You  were  looking  sideways  through 
the  red  panes,  and  glass,  you  know,  refracts  oddly.  .  .  .  Who  lives 
at  number  thirteen?  ” 

“  Oddly  enough,  ma’am,  I  don’t  know,  though  I  mostly  could 
tell  you  the  names  of  everybody  in  the  street.  I  might  ask  one 
of  the  tradespeople - ” 

“Yes,  do,  if  you  like.  Brr!  ”  She  shivered  affectedly  in  the 
pride  of  her  health  and  good  looks.  “‘It  seems  a  cold  time  to 
choose  to  be  put  into  the  ground !  One  would  sooner  be  cremated, 
this  weather!  ” 
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Holding  up  her  crisp,  befrilled  skirts,  the  second  wife  of  Joseph 
Mardell,  the  popular  comic  actor,  just  now  drawing  crowds  to  his 
Christmas  extravaganza  at  the  “  Quality,”  made  her  way  from  the 
dark  basement  to  the  abode  of  light  above.  Noiselessly,  she  let 
fall  behind  her  that  swing  door  at  the  top  of  the  staircase  which 
effectively  divided  the  world  of  society  from  its  service,  and  ex¬ 
changed  stone  and  oil  cloth  for  soft  carpets  and  silken  curtains. 

It  was  a  very  pretty  little  house — her  house.  She  admitted  Joe 
into  it.  Her  husband-lover,  Joe  I  She  glanced,  as  she  passed  by, 
at  the  hat-stand  in  the  hall.  Joe  had  stupidly  gone  out  without 
his  fur  coat,  though  it  was  freezing.  Or  was  it  that  it  needed  a 
stitch  ?  How  careless  of  Gladys !  He  had  left  his  big  umbrella, 
too,  for  there  it  bulged  in  the  rack,  beside  her  own  delicate,  silver- 
topped  one.  Careless  Joe,  willing  enough  to  ignore  the  mere  physical 
claims  of  the  self  he  morally  bowed  to,  and  forced  everyone  else 
to  do  so  likewise.  He  must  have  his  own  way,  and  brooked  no 
check  where  his  mental  desires  were  concerned.  It  was  perhaps 
the  secret  of  his  sway  over  men — and  women. 

She  thought  of  him,  the  greatly  sought  after — and  hers,  with  com¬ 
placent  affection,  glancing  up  at  the  branch  of  mistletoe  skilfully 
entwined  with  the  square  glass  lamp  that  hung  over  the  front  door. 
Joe  had  kissed  her  under  the  mystic  bough  a  week  ago  for  luck,  on 
the  first  night  of  the  successful  piece.  And  luck  had  come,  and 
seemingly  remained  with  them.  The  booking  was  splendid.  And 
they  were  rehearsing  a  more  serious  play  that  was  to  follow  the 
Christmas  jollity.  Joe  was  so  busy,  he  didn’t  know  where  to  turn 
for  a  spare  five  minutes.  She  did  not  complain,  for  if  things  went 
on  like  this,  they  would  be  able  to  move  out  of  West  Kensington, 
where  you  really  couldn’t  get  a  smart  parlour-maid  to  stop  with 
you.  Gladys  and  her  finger-nails  was  a  sore  trial. 

She  entered  the  dining-room,  and  her  eyes  sought  the  sideboard. 
Ah !  Joe  had  had  some  sense,  after  all,  and  had  remembered  to 
refresh  the  inner  man  before  leaving,  as  the  violated  Tantalus 
betokened.  He  rarely  breakfasted,  and  never  with  her.  She  rose 
at  eight — she  could  not  afford  to  keep  actor’s  hours  and  ruin  her 
complexion. 

She  stood  pensively  by  the  small  piece  of  Sheraton  furniture  before 
opening  a  drawer  and  taking  out  of  it  what  she  had  come  to  seek. 
Last  night’s  oranges  and  apples  beamed  there  on  a  pretty  dish. 
Joe’s  cigarette  boxes,  flung  about,  needed  tidying  up.  The  presenta¬ 
tion  silver  bowl  given  to  Joe  by  his  fellow-actors  on  the  occasion  of 
his  first  marriage  shone  in  the  centre  with  dignified  lustre.  It  had 
a  dwarf  fern  in  it  now,  but  sometimes  it  ran  over  with  punch,  or 
was  packed  with  roses.  Another  more  recondite  use  was  contem¬ 
plated  for  it;  if  Joe  and  she  were  to  have  a  baby,  which,  sadly 
enough,  did  not  seem  likely,  the  bowl  would  have  been  used  for 
the  christening. 

Mrs.  Mardell  took  a  pretty  little  duster  out  of  a  drawer  and  went 
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upstairs  to  her  drawing-room  on  the  first  floor.  First  carefully 
picking  up  an  iridescent  bead  off  the  carpet,  the  spoil  of  the  dress 
she  had  worn  last  night,  she  proceeded  to  rub  up  the  minute  objects 
on  her  silver  table,  wishing  heartily  that  she  could  afford  to  have 
them  lacquered,  and  thus  dispense  with  her  daily  task.  So  occupied, 
she  looked  wholly  pretty  and  half  domestic,  a  little  soubrettish, 
like  those  neat  aproned  maids  who  flutter  early  about  a  stage  scene 
and  usher  in  and  lay  the  tables  for  tragedy. 

There  was  no  harm  in  Florence  Mardell.  She  was  a  smart,  novel¬ 
reading,  Sandown-  and  Ranelagh-going  woman,  easily  dressed, 
easily  amused,  a  little  detached,  perhaps,  in  interests,  and  careless 
of  the  more  serious  issues  of  life,  but  quite  willing  to  simulate  and 
assume  social  crazes  as  they  came  up.  She  played  a  good  game 
of  Bridge.  She  glanced  at  the  deep  reviews  as  well  as  the  Windsor 
and  Pearson’s,  and  improved  her  mind  on  the  slightest  opportunity. 
You  could  always  get  her  for  a  lecture  of  sorts,  and  she  quite 
approved  of  Female  Suffrage  without  actively  concerning  herself 
in  its  propaganda.  She  was  always  beautifully  dressed  in  a  severish, 
strapped,  mock-manly  style,  and  could  wear  successfully  the  largest 
hats  when  they  came  in. 

She  had  been  the  widow  of  an  officer,  and  had  lived  at  Wimbledon 
in  a  big  dull  house  standing  in  its  own  grounds.  She  had  first  set 
eyes  on  Joe  Mardell  playing  Macheath  in  The  Beggar’s  Opera,  to  the 
ineffective  Polly  Peachum  of  Miss  Julia  Fitzgerald — his  wife,  had 
she  but  known  it.  Then  and  there  she  had  fallen  in  love  with  the 
actor  across  the  footlights,  impulsively,  violently,  madly,  and  she 
had  not  rested,  being  of  an  acquisitive,  pugnacious,  predatory  habit 
of  mind,  until  she  had  persuaded  a  journalistic  friend  of  hers  and 
his  to  bring  about  an  introduction.  With  her  effective  crown  of 
real  golden  hair  waved  and  curled  in  extremis,  her  clean,  fresh 
suburbanity,  she  had  fascinated  Macheath,  known  to  be  weak,  volage, 
and  full  of  moods.  She  was,  on  the  contrary,  strong  and  pertin¬ 
acious;  she  had  taken  him  in  a  mood,  and  profited  by  it  to  drive 
him  to  drive  his  wife  to  divorce  him.  She  had  compassed  all  this 
in  her  own  calm,  detached  way,  as  if  unconscious  of  the  larger 
issues  she  was  stirring — another  woman’s  happiness,  a  man’s  reputa¬ 
tion,  and  an  actor’s  art,  for  Joe  was  a  genius,  and  recognised  as 
such,  in  spite  of,  some  people  said  because  of,  his  strange  limita¬ 
tions.  A  little  man,  almost  a  dwarf,  he  could  play  the  burly 
Falstaff  and  the  courtly  Biron.  Julia  Mardell’s  happiness  had  been 
sacrificed,  for  she  was  known  to  adore  her  husband.  To  oblige  him, 
she  had  condescended  to  make  use  of  some  of  the  more  complicated 
and  recondite  cogs  of  the  machinery  of  the  English  law  of  divorce, 
and  had  tamely  surrendered,  without  humiliating  him,  one  of  the 
most  fascinating  men  of  the  day  to  another  woman.  Yet  Julia  was 
quite  as  good-looking  as  Florence,  if  in  a  different  style.  Julia  was 
the  full-souled,  full-breasted,  large-eyed  Junoesque  woman,  and 
only  played  a  minx  like  Polly  Peachum  to  please  Joe.  Such  a 
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majestic  walk  as  hers,  such  dark,  swimming  eyes,  were  of  no  avail 
to  the  actress  who  undertook  to  play  one  of  the  wayward  mistresses 
of  the  highwayman.  It  was  the  measure  of  Julia’s  love  and  her 
power  of  self-abnegation.  Joe  was  prepared  to  take  the  whole  play 
on  his  own  shoulders,  only  he  must  have  a  sympathetic  woman  to 
act  with  him.  He  found  Julia  sympathetic  in  those  days  when  he 
loved  her,  and  before  the  pretty  widow  from  Wimbledon  had  leaned 
out  of  her  box  and  shaken  her  golden  locks  at  him.  Joe,  susceptible, 
weak,  hustled  and  busy,  succumbed.  .  .  .  He  himself  never  knew 
how  it  all  happened! 

There  was  a  large  signed  photograph  of  Julia  in  Joe’s  study  now, 
standing  unframed,  concave,  and  dusty  on  the  mantelpiece.  Joe 
had  not  dared,  or  cared,  to  give  it  a  more  permanent  abiding  place. 
Florence  had  had  some  thoughts  of  removing  it;  her  friends 
“  wondered  how  she  could  possibly  bear  to  have  it  there  for  Joe  to 
see  every  day !  ”  It  w'as  their  expressed  opinion  which  perhaps 
induced  her  to  let  it  stay,  curled  up  and  drooping  slavishly  as  time 
went  on,  and  the  dust  and  heat  of  the  fire  brought  its  proud  head 
low. 

Florence  bore  Julia  no  grudge;  she  should  think  not,  indeed! 
Julia  had  been  very  good  about  it,  had  made  no  difficulties,  but, 
oil  the  contrary,  had  smoothed  and  made  easy  the  path  of  divorce 
for  the  man  she  loved. 

That  is,  if  she  did  really  care  for  Joe !  She  had  been  so  terribly 
callous  in  her  zeal  to  give  him  his  freedom !  It  was  hardly  human, 
so  the  woman  who  had  profited  by  it  thought,  and  certainly  not 
very  womanly.  Florence  could  not  imagine  herself  allowing  a  cold, 
business-like  lawyer  to  dictate  her  a  letter  bidding  Joe  come  back 
to  her  herewith,  a  summons  intended,  of  course,  for  ultimate  publica¬ 
tion.  It  disgusted  Florence,  this  horrible  formula  of  suing  for  re¬ 
stitution  of  conjugal  rights,  a  formal  petition  which  Joe,  on  his 
side,  refused  in  another  cold  letter,  equally  intended  for  publication. 
Florence  had  actually  read  the  two  inhuman  missives  printed  to¬ 
gether  in  the  daily  paper.  Divorce  had  followed  in  due  course. 

“  Oh,  you  tamely  died!  ”  Yes,  Florence  w'ould  have  taken  the 
advice  of  the  Egyptian,  and  would  have  “clung  to  Fulvia’s  waist, 
and  thrust  the  dagger  through  her  side.”  Florence  was  a  true 
woman,  and  knew  that  the  elemental  passions,  once  raised,  must 
have  full  mastery. 

The  feelings  of  the  man  in  question?  The  state  of  his  affections? 
No  matter!  Florence  did  not  see  herself  considering  them,  or  taking 
the  deadly  insult  lying  down.  Julia’s  poor-spiritedness  did  really 
verge  on  meanness.  She  had  accepted  money  from  Joe — an  allow¬ 
ance  to  enable  her  to  leave  the  stage.  Report  said  that  she  had 
grown  stout.  Nobody  in  Florence’s  world  knew  anything  about 
Julia,  excepting  Miss  Walton,  who  had  introduced  them.  Though 
the  two  w'omen  had  continued  their  intimacy,  it  was  with  the  tacit 
agreement  that  the  name  of  Julia  should  not  be  mentioned  betw’een 
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them.  There  were  plenty  of  other  subjects  to  talk  about.  Miss 
Walton  was,  like  everybody  else,  more  than  half  in  love  with 
Joe.  .  .  . 

Mrs.  Mardell,  after  having  polished  the  silver  diligently,  turned 
her  attention  to  the  room.  She  ordered  the  chairs,  and  flicked  her 
duster  about  rather  feebly,  for  she  did  not  feel  very  “  fit.”  Very 
queer,  on  the  contrary !  She  could  not  have  told  you  what  it  was, 
but  she  was  mysteriously  conscious  of  something  excessive,  out¬ 
rageous,  like  pain  lying  in  wait  for  her.  She  seemed  to  apprehend 
its  nearness  instiiictively,  as  a  patient  seated  in  the  dentist’s  chair 
is  aw'are  of  the  imminent  grinding  of  the  file.  Perhaps  it  was  the 
long-continued  strain  of  the  cold  that  was  affecting  her!  The  frost 
bad  lasted  since  before  Christmas,  and  had  been  very  severe.  .  .  . 

She  paused.  The  little  clock  on  the  mantelpiece  tinkled  half  past 
eleven.  Supposing  she  were  to  give  herself  a  slight  moral  fillip — go 
upstairs  and  try  on  her  new  dress,  and  see  how  it  fitted  after  having 
been  ”  back  ”  twice?  She  was  sure  in  this  way  to  obtain  a  sensa¬ 
tion.  pleasurable  or  otherwise. 

She  lit  the  gas  stove  in  her  room,  and  dismissed  the  dilatory 
housemaid.  Then  she  dragged  a  tall  cheval  glass  into  position, 
having  due  regards  to  cross  lights,  and  undressed.  Her  dainty 
underclothing  appeared;  she  looked  ten  times  prettier  than  she 
had  done  in  the  sevei*e  shirt,  and  she  knew  it,  and  stood  for  a  few 
minutes  before  the  mirror,  complacently  admiring  herself,  and  in 
no  hurry  to  don  the  heavily  trimmed  corsage  that  lay  beside  her, 
half  in  and  half  out  of  the  flowered  cardboard  box,  interleaved  with 
tissue  paper,  and  with  intersecting  lines  of  tape  binding  it  into  its 
cage.  Her  eyes  rested  on  it  sometimes,  however,  with  feminine 
appreciation  of  the  elaborate  building  of  the  silk  lining,  with  its 
white  bone  cases  crossing  and  recrossing  the  back,  and  the  high 
collar  fitting  in  under  the  very  lobe  of  the  ear.  Still,  she  deferred 
the  pleasing  moment  of  assumption,  standing  still  and  preening 
herself,  soft  lappets  of  Valenciennes  lace  flowering  out  as  a  frame 
to  the  pink  skin.  .  .  . 

Suddenly,  taken  by  surprise,  without  a  cry  or  a  moan,  she  cowered 
and  was  bent,  bent  nearly  double,  while  agonising  pangs  shot  through 
the  framework  of  her  body.  Her  eyes  were  glassed  over  with  tears, 
and  through  them  she  stared  out  on  the  world,  bewildered,  peering 
to  see  from  which  point  the  next  arrow  of  dolor  would  fall ! 

It  came  again;  without  fail,  it  came  again;  this  time,  no  stabbing 
thrust,  but  a  sword,  driving,  delving  laboriously  through  her  vitals 
in  a  lingering,  painstaking  manner.  She  was  by  now  prepared  and 
well  frightened,  and  she  groaned  aloud.  Her  breasts  rose  and  came 
together,  as  in  some  strange  health  exercise,  under  the  laces  and 
ribbons.  .  .  . 

My  God!  Was  it - ?  Was  the  silver  bowl  going  to  be  used  at 

last? 

No,  it  could  not  be.  The  thought  was  dismissed  as  soon  as 
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formed.  A  chill  on  the  liver?  The  extreme  cold?  .  .  .  What  a 
fool  she  was  to  prance  like  a  peacock  in  front  of  a  glass  for  half 
an  hour,  half  dressed  !  That  silly  stove  gave  no  heat.  .  .  . 

She  gathered  to  her  a  dressing-gown  that  lay  near,  and  sat  still, 
cowering.  A  long  pause !  But  she  received  no  physical  intimation 
of  the  recurrence  of  her  agony.  She  boldly  rose,  defying  it,  and  tore 
the  new  dress  out  of  its  rustling  ward  without  stopping  to  untie  the 
tapes  that  controlled  it.  With  a  screech  of  tissue  paper,  it  yielded 
itself  into  her  hands,  and  she  put  it  on.  .  .  . 

Then  she  laughed.  The  pain  was  forgotten.  She  wriggled  about 
happily. 

“  Yes,  it  still  catches  me  .  .  .  just  there !  They  must  have  it 
back.  I’ll  go  about  it,  on — let  me  see?  ” 

Taking  the  precaution  of  putting  her  arms  properly  into  the 
dressing- jacket  this  time,  she  wrapped  the  dress  up  again  carefully, 
tied  the  white  tapes  across  it,  put  the  lid  on  firmly,  and,  with  the 
little  stylographic  pen  Joe  had  given  her,  methodically  scored  out 
her  own  name  from  the  label,  thus  substituting  that  of  the  dress¬ 
maker  printed  large  all  over  the  box. 

The  exertion,  slight  as  it  was,  roused  again  the  smouldering  fire 
of  pain.  She  sat  down  helplessly  on  her  bed;  her  eyes  were  like 
those  of  a  dumb  animal  in  the  death  anguish  as  she  stared  across 
at  the  reflection  of  her  already  distorted  features  in  the  glass 
Rolling  to  and  fro,  she  grasped  and  relaxed  alternately  the  fronts 
of  her  peignoir,  knotted  feverishly  in  her  palm. 

“  What  the  divil  is  it?  ”  she  murmured.  “  I  feel  as  if  my  life 
was  going?  ” 

She  did  not  think  of  calling  anyone — Vance  or  Gladys,  the  im¬ 
potent  housemaid ;  no  one  could  help  her.  She  was  but  a  poor, 
human  passage-way  for  these  relentless  throes  that  passed,  Jugger¬ 
naut-like,  through  her  shrinking  body.  It  was  like  a  garden  roller, 
when  it  was  not  like  many  scythes  set  on  one  axle,  turning,  twisting 
inside  her.  What  had  she  ever  done  to  suffer  so?  No  child  of 
Joe’s  could  be  so  cruel  and  tear  its  mother  thus!  .  .  .  She  had  not 
conceived,  unless  it  was  some  monstrous,  impious  growth  that  was 
rending  her,  and  would  not  soften  or  relax  till  it  killed  her.  .  .  .  She 
thought  she  was  going  to  die !  .  .  . 

Presently,  when  all  was  quiet  again  in  that  tortured  battleground 
of  her  body,  she  rose  and  pushed  her  hand  through  her  bows  of 
waved  hair,  and  flung  them  back  hideously,  and  crossed  the  room. 
Apologetically,  almost,  for  fear  of  provoking  a  recurrence,  she  dragged 
herself  downstairs  and  to  the  swing  door  at  the  head  of  the  kitchen 
stairs.  She  now  felt  the  need  of  a  confidante.  She  must  tell 
someone.  The  housemaid  was  too  young.  Vance  was  rather 
motherly.  Pushing  open  the  door,  she  sat  down  on  the  top  step, 
with  her  peignoir  gathered  round  her,  and,  stretching  out  her  legs, 
allowed  them  to  hang  over  into  the  dark  abyss  of  Vance’s  private 
apartments. 
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By  the  time  she  felt  able  to  raise  her  voice  and  call  Vance,  she 
had  decided  not  to  confide  in  the  cook.  Vance  would  immediately 
“  think  things,”  and  she  wanted  no  fuss.  ...  It  was  not  that, 
either;  she  only  wished  it  was. 

In  response  to  her  gentle  summons  the  cook  appeared  at  the  foot 
of  the  stairs.  Even  seen  in  the  dim  penumbra  of  a  Ijondon  base¬ 
ment,  a  person  unpreoccupied  by  her  own  symptoms  would  have 
realised  at  once  that  Vance  was  discomposed — agitated  in  some 
unusual  way.  Her  cap  was  hanging  by  one  hairpin,  her  floury  anns 
were  nervously  rubbed  one  against  the  other.  But  INIrs.  Hardell 
noticed  nothing  in  other  people  to-day.  She  addressed  her  slowly 
and  deliberately. 

”  Vance,  please,  I  want  you  to  make  me  a  nice  cup  of  tea.  At 
once,  I  shall  not  be  able  to  eat  any  lunch.  I  think  I’ll  wait  till  six, 
and  have  something  with  Mr.  Mardell.” 

”  Ain’t  you  feeling  well,  ma’am?  ”  asked  the  cook,  spiritlessly. 

”  No,  not  very — a  little  all  overish.  It  will  be  nothing,  only  I 
don’t  quite  feel  like  eating  a  solid  meal.” 

”  Nor  I  can’t  say  I  feel  like  cooking  it!  ”  Vance  observed  bitterly. 
”  I’m  that  upset!  I've  been  across  and  asked.” 

”  Asked  what?  ”  inquired  Mrs.  Mardell  wearily. 

”  About  the  funeral  that  I  saw  with  my  own  eyes  leaving  that 
house  on  Christmas  Day.  .  .  .  It’s  not  natural,  I  said,  to  go  getting 
buried  on  Christmas  Day - ” 

Mrs.  Mardell  interposed,  impatiently,  “  You  don't  mean  to  say 
you  went  and  asked  at  the  house  if  they’d  had  any  one  dead  there? 
Really,  Vance?  ” 

”  It  was  no  use,  ma'am,  I  had  to  know'.  And  it’s  only  a  nursing 
home,  not  a  private  house,  so  I’ve  done  no  harm.  And  ’' — the 
woman’s  voice  grew  low  and  hoarse — ”  nobody  ain’t  died  there — 
not  yet — that’s  all !  ” 

She  put  her  apron  to  her  face. 

‘‘  Good  gracious,  Vance!  Tell  me  more  about  it!  ” 

”  ]\Ia’am,  they’ve  only  got  one  patient  there — a  lady.  She  was 
going  on  all  right,  but  she  had  a  relapse,  this  morning,  just  about 
half-past  eleven,  their  cook  said  it.  was.  She  had  had  an  operation 
three  weeks  ago,  and  no  good,  and  it’s  got  to  be  done  all  over  again 
this  afternoon  at  two  o’clock,  and  they  can’t  tell  as  it  will  be 
successful  this  time.” 

”  Well,  my  good  woman,  don’t  you  worry.  Let’s  hope  the  lady 
will  get  over  it.  People  do,  you  know.  I  feel  so  second-rate 
myself  that  I  can’t  get  up  much  sympathy , with  other  people's 
aches  and  pains.  Be  quick  and  get  the  kettle  on,  or  is  it  boiling 
already  ?  ’  ’ 

"  Yes,  ma’am,  you  shall  have  it  in  a  minute.  Ma’am,  you  may 
not  believe  me,  but  I  seen  a  proper  funeral,  and  the  hearse  waiting, 
and  the  corpse  carried  out  and  down  those  steps  .  .  .  and  the 
bearers  with  crape  on  their  hats  and  so  attentive,  and  one  of  them 
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was  no  bigger  than  master.  ...  1  thought  of  master  the  moment 
I  saw  him.  .  .  .  And  she  was  a  big  woman,  for  she  took  a  big 
coffin .  .  .  .  ” 

“  You  are  settling  that  it’s  the  woman  who’s  lying  ill  there  now 
who  has  got  to  die,  eh?  What’s  her  name?  ” 

“  I  asked,  but  my  informant  didn’t  know  it,  only  that  she  was  an 
actress.  ” 

i\Irs.  Mardell  gathered  in  her  legs  decisively. 

“  Come,  now,  Vance,  don’t  stand  there  gossiping  and  unhinging 
yourself  with  fancies — get  me  my  cup  of  tea.  I  shall  be  all  right, 

I  expect,  when  once  1  have  had  something  warm.  Bring  it  to  my 
room.  1  shall  lie  down  a  bit,  I  think.” 

She  rose  to  her  feet,  closed  the  swing  door,  dismissing  Vance  and 
her  dreary  vision,  and  wearily  passed  upstairs.  Her  day  was 
spoilt.  The  pain  did  not  seem  to  be  going  to  recur,  but  the  deadly 
feeling  of  uneasiness  which  had  succeeded  it  certainly  increased. 
Her  legs  were  weak  and  could  hardly  carry  her.  People  who  have 
seen  an  apparition  are  said  to  feel  just  so.  But,  as  she  reflected, 
it  was  Vance,  not  she,  who  had  seen  the  ghost! 

She  paused  half-way  upstairs  to  look  out  of  the  window  on  the 
first  landing,  whence  Vance  declared  she  had  watched  the  lugubrious 
tableau.  Mrs.  Mardell  had  never  gone  in  for  knowing  her  neigh¬ 
bours — it  was  wiser  jiot — or  else  she  would  have  been  aware  of  the 
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industry  that  was  carried  on  at  number  thirteen,  a  red-brick,  sham 
artistic  villa,  just  like  her  own  house,  like  every  other  house  in  the 
street.  She  could  only  make  it  out  by  pressing  her  face  against 
the  window,  and  then  she  only  saw  it  aslant,  and  red,  through  the 
vicious  stained  glass  that  occupied  that  particular  pane.  Eight  steps 
led  up  to  the  front  door  of  it,  as  eight  steps  led  up  to  hers.  Surely 
it  was  awkward  for  the  incoming  patients — many  of  them,  pre¬ 
sumably,  too  ill  to  walk?  She  wondered  what  sort  of  cases  they 
took  there?  It  would  depend?  .  .  . 

Julia,  she  had  heard,  had  grown  very  fat — at  thirty?  That  pointed 
to  something  abnoiTnal,  in  a  youngish  woman  !  .  .  .  something  that 
had  to  be  removed,  generally?  .  .  . 

‘‘ Y"our  tea,  ma’am!  ”  said  Vance  suddenly  at  her  elbow.  ‘‘I 
thought  I  would  bring  it  up  to  you  myself.” 

Mrs.  iMardell  was  a  little  ashamed  that  Vance  should  discover  her 
staring  out  of  the  window  at  the  scene  of  her  cock-and-bull  story. 
She  coldly  turned  and  bade  the  cook  precede  her  to  her  bedroom 
with  the  tea.  Vance  accepted  the  rebuff  meekly;  she  looked  cowed 
and  thoroughly  upset,  and  as  if  no  merely  domestic  trifle  could  affect 
her  now,  broken  to  tragic  issues  as  she  had  been. 

The  tea,  as  Mrs.  Mardell  had  expected,  revived  her,  and  enabled 
her  to  dress  carefully,  cn  deshabille,  for  a  quiet  afternoon  indoors. 
She  thought  she  would  telephone  for  Miss  Walton  to  come  and  sit 
with  her  a  bit?  She  needed  something  or  somebody  to  pick  her  up. 
Of  course,  there  was  Charlie  Bligh,  a  nice  boy  w’hom  both  she  and 
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Joe  liked;  she  might  telephone  him  to  come  and  take  her  out  to 
dine,  as  he  often  did?  .  .  ,  But  no,  she  wasn't  looking  Carlton 
form;  it  wouldn’t  be  fair  to  Charlie  to  ask  him  to  take  out  anything 
that  wasn’t  gay  and  smart.  Besides,  it  would  be  rather  mean  to 
leave  Joe  to  eat  his  dinner  all  alone  when  she  had  not  even  said 
good  morning  to  him!  She  had  often  left  him  for  dinner,  of  course, 
and  he  had  never  thought  of  objecting — verbally,  at  least — but  just 
now  that  he  was  so  busy  and  overworked,  she  felt  sure  that  he 
would  like  her  there,  sitting  beside  him,  even  though  she  could  eat 
nothing.  She  saw  herself  delicately  invalidish,  in  her  soft  draperies, 
picking  at  some  grapes.  .  .  .  She  felt  mysteriously  drawn  to  Joe, 
dear  Joe,  who  was  working  for  her  now,  who  never  attempted  to 
control  her  social  movements,  who  took  what  she  gave  him  and  was 
always  as  ready  to  flirt  with  her  as  if  he  were  not  married  to  her! 
She  had  managed  Joe  well!  No,  she  wouldn’t  leave  Joe  to-night, 
but  get  INIiss  Walton,  who  would  surely  stay  with  her  till  Joe 
returned  about  half-past  five,  as  usual. 

Miss  Walton,  through  the  telephone,  signified  her  willingness, 
and  Mrs.  Mardell  made  up  her  mind  to  take  things  easy.  She  was 
really  unwell ;  she  had  eaten  nothing  since  breakfast ;  she  felt  empty, 
disturbed,  shaken,  swelled  and  sore.  She  could  not  have  got  her 
exquisitely  adjusted  corsets  on  if  she  had  tried,  or  endured  the 
pressure  of  them  round  her  body.  A  tea-gown  was  clearly  indi¬ 
cated.  She  assumed  one,  and  a  little  lace  cap  that  went  well  with 
it,  and  lay  down  on  the  rose-coloured  chintz  sofa  in  the  drawing¬ 
room,  shaded  by  a  soft  standard  lamp,  breathing  timorously,  exist¬ 
ing  furtively,  unnoticed,  she  hoped,  by  the  brooding  eagle  of  pain 
waiting  to  tear  her. 

She  had  brought  her  jewel-case  downstairs  with  her,  and  idly 
toyed  with  her  trinkets.  There  were  three  trays,  lined  with  velvet 
and  twdnkling  with  precious  stones.  She  took  every  piece  in  order, 
slowly,  seriously,  but  all  the  while  her  fingers  seemed  to  know  that 
down  at  the  bottom  of  the  box  lay  their  real  objective,  a  thin, 
crumpled,  tousled  letter,  folded  small  and  turning  up  at  the  corners. 
Florence  IMardell  had  received  it  a  few  days  after  her  marriage, 
and  although  it  was  only  a  letter  from  a  woman,  had  forborne  to 
show  it  to  her  husband. 

The  letter  was  not  actually  malicious  or  even  disagreeable,  but  it 
had  dismayed  her  and  shocked  her.  She  had  kept  it  in  case  Julia 
should  ever  choose  to  lay  aside  her  extraordinary  tolerance  and 
become  human  again.  She  read  it  over  now*  to  remind  her  of  what 
it  contained;  indeed,  she  had  intended  to  do  so  ever  since  she  first 
handled  the  box  up  in  her  bedroom,  and  the  by-play  with  the 
jewellery  was  only  a  blind. 

“Now  it  is  all  over,  my  strivings  have  not  been  in  vain,  and  Joe 
passes  from  me  to  you.  You  must  not  mind  my  writing  to  you, 
Florence.  I  think  that,  on  the  whole,  you  w’ill  prefer  to  know'  what 
I  feel,  and  that  the  woman  you  have  supplanted  is  not  your  enemy. 
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Joe  loves  you,  and  as  the  woman  Joe  loves,  you  cannot  be  abhorrent 
to  me,  or  even  a  stranger  to  me,  though,  of  course,  I  have  never 
seen  you  or  spoken  to  you.  Convention  forbids  me  to  be  your  per¬ 
sonal  friend,  your  feeling  possibly,  and  perhaps  my  own,  for  I  am 
but  a  woman  after  all,  and  the  open  wound  that  was  left  in  my  life 
when  Joe  was  tom  from  out  my  side,  would  be  chafed  and  kept 
raw  by  the  sight  of  him  merged  now  in  yours.  Yes,  it  is  better  so. 

I  cannot,  will  not,  see  him  either — though  .Joe  is  not  conventional. 

“.Joe  is  nothing  that  is  not  splendid.  I  did,  I  do  love  him  so 
passionately,  that  I  cannot  hate  you,  Florence,  as  you  see.  You  are 
the  fair  new  temple  in  w’hich  he  worships  the  spirit  of  Beauty  and 
Love  and  Life.  The  I^aw  has  clanged  the  doors  to,  none  may  dare 
to  interrupt  the  JJtany  he  prays  there,  on  his  knees.  God  bless  you. 

“But  oh,  my  dear,  keep  him  there.  Never  undress  the  altar.  No 
more  shifting  for  Joe,  if  we  women  can  help  it.  These  upheavals  are 
bad  for  him,  bad  for  his  Art;  another  move  would  finish  him,  from 
every  point  of  view.  So  be  practical  as  well  as  passionate,  and  con¬ 
descend  to  learn  from  me,  who  failed,  how  not  to  lose  him.  Only 
approximately  can  you  learn,  for  the  wind  of  art  blows  its  children 
where  it  listeth.  You  know  what  an  artist  he  is,  and  all  artists 
are  nothing  but  divine  childi’en.  But,  Florence,  on  your  life,  don’t 
treat  him  as  one.  Don’t  let  yourself  mother  him  as  I  did,  and  be 
mad  enough  to  sink  the  mistress  in  the  sister,  the  friend  even.  1 
became  at  last  the  caterer  for  his  mere  physical  welfare,  the  confi¬ 
dante  of  his  passing  flirtations.  Oh,  the  bitterness  of  those 
smothered  confessions,  those  despairing  returns  to  the  one  who 
surely  loved  him  !  Do  this,  my  dear,  like  me,  and  then  one  day  he'll 
come  to  you,  as  he  did  to  me,  and  put  his  head  on  your  knee  and 
ask  you  to  divorce  him.  So  you’re  both  ruined  in  your  several  ways. 

“Now  listen.  I  would  have  you  always  a  little  inaccessible, 
puzzling,  capricious  even.  I  would  ask  you  to  appear  selfish,  if  you 
can  manage  it.  Preserve  your  delicate  intangibility,  punish  any 
slight  infringements  of  your  rules,  close  your  door  to  him  at  nights 
when  he  has  been  naughty  or  careless.  What  it  will  cost  j'ou  1  But 
it  is  the  right  way. 

“You  have  an  enormous  pull  by  not  acting  with  him,  believe  me! 
One  gets  so  common,  so  cheap  to  a  man,  when  he  is  used  to  pulling 
one  about  as  Katherine  and  insulting  one  as  Nancy.  Stay  away 
from  the  theatre  and  accept  as  many  dinners  without  him  as  you 
can.  Although  there  isn’t  the  very  slightest  chance  of  his  losing 
you,  don’t  let  him  feel  as  convinced  of  that  as  you  are  yourself.  You 
see  what  I  mean,  don’t  you,  Florence?  I  heard  you  were  very 
clever,  as  well  as  a  little  frivolous. 

“I  have  thought  all  this  out,  in  many  sleepless  nights,  for  your 
benefit  and  his.  Yes,  it  is  Joe  that  I  am  thinking  of,  and  shall  think 
of  till  I  die.  And  so  of  you,  too.  Oh,  don’t  for  goodness’  sake  be 
offended  by  this  letter,  or  take  a  dislike  to  me,  for  whether  you  like 
it  or  no,  you  w’ill  never  be  quite  free  of  me  any  more.  Thought, 
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strong  tiiought,  does  permeate  matter,  and  finds  itself  able  to  over¬ 
throw  its  mere  material  resistance.  I  have  proved  it,  no  matter 
how.  I  won’t  weary  you  with  attempted  explanations.  I  should  not 
fancy  you  were  psychic.  But  be  sure  that  there  will  be  a  little  of 
me  in  all  your  relations  with  Joe ;  I  shall  have  a  word  in  your  menaqe, 
and  you  must  not  let  the  thought  of  it  make  you  uncomfortable. 
Do  you  suppose  I  could  have  let  him  go  so  easily,  if  I  had  not  had 
this  power  to  console  me?  Take  it,  as  the  penalty  of  kidnapping  a 
man  out  of  the  ward  of  a  devoted  woman.  He  comes  away,  she 
offers  no  opposition,  but  he  brings,  inevitably,  some  of  her  atmos¬ 
phere  along  with  him.  Joe  never  ceased  to  love  me ;  he  only  began 
to  love  you.  I  never  misconducted  myself — funny  phrase !  so  I  am 
still  his  true  and  faithful  wife,  bone  of  his  bone,  flesh  of  his  flesh, 
and  where  he  is,  henceforth,  in  some  sort,  I  am.  It  cannot  be 
helped. 

“  It  is  a  good  thing  that  I  am  not  vindictive,  and  that  I  don’t  hate 
and  envy  you,  since  our  relation  must,  necessarily,  be  so  close.  I 
assure  you  that  it  will  not  inconvenience  you,  annoy  you,  or  ti'ouble 
you  at  all,  at  least  not  until  the  bands  of  the  spirit  are  loosed  in  one 
of  those  great,  stripped,  unaccounted-for  moments  of  life,  that  come 
to  all  of  us,  some  time.  Then  you  know,  one  can’t  tell,  or  foresee 
— the  spiritual  bonds  and  relationships  assert  themselves  and 
enforce  attention.  ...  I  can’t  quite  promise  to  shield  you,  then,  to 
free  you  from  the  circle  of  the  charm.  .  .  .  But  are  you  so  frivolous, 
Florence  ? 

“.\h,  don’t  fear  me,  don’t  hate  me — bid  your  flesh  comply  with 
me.  ...  I  am  only  the  ghost  of  a  wife — a  power  of  love  that  can’t 
circumscribe  itself,  even  though  it  would.  There  is  a  lien  between 
us,  undoubtedly.  I  won’t  drag  it!  .  .  .  I’ll  try  to  control — I  don’t 
know  what  I  am  writing — something  writes  for  me.  Trust  me. 
•Julia.” 


“  What  a  cat!  ”  said  Mrs.  Mardell. 

She  folded  up  the  letter  again  and  laid  it  at  the  bottom  of  the 
box.  It  was  almost  actionable,  she  thought,  a  threatening  letter,  or 
else  the  letter  of  a  mad  woman — a  spiritualist. 

Strangely  enough,  she  had  more  or  less  taken  Julia’s  advice!  It 
was,  she  supposed,  germane  to  her  own  character.  She  had  not 
“  mothered  ”  Joe;  what  woman  in  her  senses  would?  She  needed 
no  deserted  def eater  schemer  to  hang  about  her,  in  the  spirit,  to 
tell  her  that!  She  knew  men,  as  Julia,  with  all  her  preachments, 
had  evidently  never  known  them,  and  the  result  of  her  own  treat¬ 
ment  was  that  -Joe  was  devoted  to  her.  Of  coui*Se,  he  worked  hard, 
too  hard,  harder  than  he  had  done  in  Julia’s  time.  It  had  happened 
so;  success  had  brought  its  own  trials;  he  was  not,  as  Julia  and 
her  friends  might  like  to  suggest,  trying  to  drown  the  memory  of  her 
In  a  round  of  forced  activities.  He  was  only  taking  fortune  at  the 
flood  and  making  his  dramatic  hay  while  the  sun  of  critics’  favour 
shone.  Not  for  a  moment  did  he  regret  the  step  he  had  taken ; 
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his  was  an  essentially  light  nature,  he  never  brooded  and  he  detested 
heroics.  The  writer  of  that  letter,  with  its  tedious  mixture  of  senti¬ 
mentality  and  preoccupation  with  material  cares,  must  have  bored 
Joe  to  death,  when  she  had  had  him  all  to  herself  and  could  claim 
consecutive  opportunity  for  worrying  him  all  and  every  day.  Julia, 
a  masterpiece  of  supreme  tactlessness,  like  all  failures,  turned  critic, 
and  took  on  herself  to  give  good  advice. 

Florence  Mardell  laughed.  The  reading  of  the  letter  had  acted 
as  even  a  better  fillip  than  the  trying  on  of  the  dress,  and  had  nearly 
made  her  angry. 

“  I  suppose  ” — she  tos.sed  her  little  gold-crowned  head — “  that  it 
is  very  good  of  her  to  give  me  the  tip,  and  volunteer  to  overlook  my 
menage  generally,  like  a  sort  of  superior  lady  housekeeper!  I  am 
not  so  bad  at  it  myself,  thank  you!  ”  She  worked  herself  up  to  a 
sneer.  “  Much  obliged  to  Julia,  I’m  sure,  for  haunting  me, 
especially  as  she  appears  willing  to  confine  herself  to  the  mistress 
of  tlie  house,  and  doesn’t  go  frightening  the  servants  and  making 
them  give  up  their  places.  Vance  wouldn’t  stop  a  minute - ’’ 

Her  brow  furrowed  a  little  as  she  remembered  the  white,  frightened 
face  of  Vance  that  morning. 

“It’s  a  fairly  cool  thing,  though. ''  her  thought  resumed,  “for 
one  woman  to  tell  another,  flat,  that  she  considers  herself  part  of 
her,  because  she  happened  to  have  loved  her  husband — does  still,  I 
suppose.  ^lan  and  wife — no,  wife  and  w’ife — are  one  flesh.  .  . 

It  was  two  o’clock;  her  face  changed.  Arrowy  tinglings,  growlings 
as  of  a  chained  monster  inside  her  slender  frame,  punctuated  her 
words.  The  pain  had  come  again.  .  .  . 

When  Miss  Walton  came  she  would  ask  her  to  ring  up  a  doctor. 
She  could  not  have  dragged  herself  to  the  instrument  just  now. 

The  front  door  bell  rang.  She  heard  Miss  Walton’s  cheery  voice 
making  inquiries  about  Mrs.  Mardell’s  health  as  she  shook  the  balled 
snow  out  of  her  boots  on  to  the  hall  mat,  and  plumped  her  umbrella 
into  the  rack.  Mrs.  ^lardell  sat  still,  physically  incapable  of  rising, 
though  she  had  had  but  a  short  bout  of  pain  this  time. 

She  had  made  up  her  mind  to  question  Miss  Walton  about  Julia — 
Julia,  whose  affairs  seemed  for  the  moment  essentially  her  concern, 
and  towards  whom  she  felt  no  malevolence,  in  spite  of  the  re-reading 
of  the  letter,  which  Miss  Walton  had  never  been  allowed  to  see. 
She  should  see  it  now,  if  she  was  good,  and  satisfactorily  con¬ 
fidential  ? 

“  Well,  dear,  how  are  you?  ’’  Miss  Walton  had  come  in,  her 
workaday  nose  reddened  with  exposure,  and  her  hands  thickened 
with  chilblains.  “  I  suppose  you  are  feeling  the  cold,  like  the  rest 
of  us.  And  you  know  you  look  best  in  a  tea-gown.’’ 

“  Do  I  look  well?  ” 

“  Well,  a  little  bit  bleached,  perhaps,  and  your  eyes  rather  funny 
and  atarey,  as  if  you’d  been  seeing  ghosts.’’ 
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“Vance  has,  she  says.’’ 

“  A  ghost  in  West  Kensington!  Nonsense!  ’’ 

“  It  was  a  mock  funeral,  Vance  says,’’  Mrs.  Mardell  remarked 
in  an  even  \oice.  “  Coming  out  of  a  house  in  this  street  on  Christ¬ 
mas  Day,  when  there  was  nobody  died  in  it,  so  they  told  her.’’  She 
looked  closely  at  Miss  Walton’s  face.  “  Do  you  know  anyone  at 
number  thirteen?  An  actress,  Vance  says.’’ 

“  Bless  her.  Christmas  pudding,  1  should  say.  No,  1  don't 
know  a  soul  in  this  street  beside  yourself.’’  Mrs.  Mardell,  with  a 
sigh  of  relief,  leant  back  again.  “  But  I  say,  Florence,  you  do  look 
dicky.  What  have  you  been  doing  with  yourself?  ’’ 

“  Perhaps  you’ll  say  it  is  Christmas  pudding  wdth  me  too,’’  replied 
}.lrs.  Mardell,  laughing  feebly.  “  But  I  don’t  know — I've  had  a 
horrid  day.  I  seem  to  have  got  a  sudden  attack  of  lumbago,  or 
sciatica,  or  something!  ’’ 

“  It  doesn’t  sound  likely  at  your  age.’’ 

“  No,  does  it?  But  it’s  pains  right  through  me,  at  intervals,  all 
through  the  day.  1  had  a  bout  just  before  you  came.  I  daresay 
its  nothing.’’ 

“  Rheumatism,  probably,’’  said  the  other.  “  Nothing  so  absurdly 
painful  when  it  gets  hold  of  one.  Here’s  tea — nice  hot  tea.  It  will 
do  you  good.” 

“  I’ve  had  two  goes  already.” 

“  Oh,  have  a  third!  Nothing  like  tea  for  us  women.  Here,  let 
me  pour  it  out!  Your  poor  little  hands  ai’e  trembling.” 

“  No,  I’ll  manage.  Sugar?  I  forget  if  you  take  it?  And  lots  of 
milk?  ....  Alice,  how  long  is  it  since  you  saw  Julia?  ” 

Though  Mrs.  Mardell  was  surprised  at  the  coolness  of  Miss 
Walton’s  reception  of  the  seldom  pronounced  name,  she  might  have 
reflected  that  the  other  woman  had  no  reason  to  be  shy  of  it,  for 
she  had  been  chosen  confidante  to  the  two  during  the  stoimy  times 
of  the  divorce,  and  had  with  consummate  tact  managed  to  be  loyal 
and  friendly  to  both.  She  replied  off-handedly  in  response  to  Mrs. 
Mardell’s  nervous  question: 

“Not  for  six  months.  Lost  sight  of  the  poor  dear,  rather.” 

‘  ‘  And  when  you  last  saw  her,  how  did  she  look  ?  ’  ’ 

“  Handsome,  but  rather  too  fat.  I  can’t  say  I  much  liked  the 
look  of  it,  for  she’s  still  quite  young.  I  always  fancy  it  means 
morbid  growths,  and  that  kind  of  thing.  Poor  old  Juley !  One 
never  even  sees  her  name  in  the  bills  now,  does  one?  ” 

“  Retired  on  the  allowance  Joe  makes  her,  I  suppose,”  said 
Florence  Mardell  bitterly.  “  I  can't  think  how  she  could  bring 
herself  to  take  his  money  ?  ” 

“  Only  that  she’s  poor,  of  course.” 

“  How  poor?  ” 

“  One  can’t  tell,”  replied  Alice  Walton,  “  with  people  like  Julia. 
She’s  Irish.  She’s  the  kind  of  woman  who  pays  a  man  from 
Douglas’s  to  come  and  wave  her  hair,  and  dry  it  on  towels  that 
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you  cau’t  see  for  the  holes!  You  understand.  She’s  the  sweetest, 
cleverest,  untidiest  soul  alive.  She  took  a  flat  in  Paris  with  a 
friend,  and  the  state  of  that  flat,  I’m  told,  after  a  week  of  Julia, 
beat  even  the  femme  de  menage  they  got  in  to  do  for  them !  They 
never  dressed  or  ate,  but  lay  about  all  day  in  peignoirs  and  smoked 
cigarettes.  They  got  in  a  hypnotist  to  talk  to  them  about  Joe.  I 
believe.  Julia  makes  no  secret  of  her  devotion  to  Joe,  as  I  suppose 
you  are  aware?  .  .  .  Now,  Florence,  keep  your  feet  up — there's  a 
good  girl!  You  look  ghastly.” 

‘‘  Yes,  I  know.  So  she’s  still  mad  on  Joe?  Tell  me  more  about 
her.  She  isn’t  a  woman  of  much  taste,  I  fancy — can’t  dress  a 
bit?” 

”  No,  but  a  generous  creature,  full  of  impulses  and  never  a  mean 
one  among  them.  I  do  admire  her  character,  I  confess.” 

”  So  do  I,”  said  Florence  Mardell.  “  And  so  did  Joe,  1  believe.” 

“  Does.  He  can’t  help  seeing  her  qualities,  and  being  flattered 
by  her  immense  devotion  to  him.  Though,  of  course,  he’s  used  to 
it — he  can’t  help  being  fascinating !  And  the  stage  does  give  him 
a  pull,  you  know — wdth  women.  He’s  such  a  sprite  and  yet  strong. 
Julia  was  as  big  again  as  he  was,  pretty  nearly.  He  admired  her 
awfully,  as  little  men  do  always  admire  big  women.” 

”  I’m  not  very  big,  yet  Joe  admires  me.” 

”  Oh — I  know  he  does,  and  long  may  he  continue.  He  may,  for 
Julia,  that’s  one  thing,  she’s  strictly  hands  off,  I  know.  She's 
never  made  the  slightest  attempt  to  get  him  to  go  and  see  her.” 

”  He  wouldn’t  go  if  she  did.” 

‘‘  I  wouldn’t  be  too  sure  of  that,”  said  Miss  Walton,  carried,  by 
love  of  her  subject,  beyond  the  limits  of  tactfulness.  “  And  what 
would  it  matter?  -Joe  was  truly  fond  of  her  till  you  came  along, 
you  little  witch  !  And  she’s  never  done  anything  to  set  him  against 
her  or  hurt  his  self-love.  He  couldn’t  have  refused  her  a  thing  like 
that,  nor  could  you.  No,  give  her  credit  for  her  generosity ;  I 
believe  she  refused  to  see  him,  steadily.  Nobody  in  theatrical  circles 
thought  you’d  keep  him  against  her.  The  betting  was  all  that,  if 
she  had  tried,  she’d  have  got  him  back  in  a  month.” 

“  No,  not  if  she’d  tried,  she  wouldn’t,”  said  Florence  Mardell 
earnestly.  “  She  loved  him  too  much! 

Her  lips  sketched  a  grimace  as  she  spoke ;  her  hand  moved  to  her 
side  and  her  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

”  What  is  it,  dear?  The  pain  again?  ” 

”  I  was  afraid  of  it — my  body  was,  I  mean.  But  it  luckily  doesn’t 
seem  to  mean  business  this  time.  And  I  don’t  believe  I  could  feel 
any  more — I  don’t  seem  to  have  any  organs  left.  It’s  the  peace  of 
emptiness — exhaustion !  Do,  dear,  let  me  go  on  talking  and  thrash¬ 
ing  out  things.  What  I  meant  when  I  said  that  Julia  loved  him 
too  much  was  this,  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  love  so  openly  and  make 
such  a  noise  about  it.  Men  don’t  value  an  affection  that’s  cried 
from  the  house-tops.  It  just  disgusts  them.  Love  at  breakfast. 
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love  at  luncheon,  love  all  day;  it  palls.  Love  shouldn’t  be  mixed  up 
with  daily  bread-getting.  It  should  be  a  speciality,  not  a  sort  of 
smoking  mixture,  advertised  on  every  passing  omnibus.” 

“  Go  on,  child,  you  interest  me.  Why,  you  yourself  simply  adore 
Joe!” 

A  faun-like,  tormenting  expression  Miss  Walton  had  never  seen 
there  came  over  Florence  Mardell’s  face,  as,  in  the  weak,  exhausted 
voice  of  a  privileged  invalid,  she  proceeded : 

”  I  adore  Joe  as  smart  women  permit  themselves  to  adore  the 
thing  they  value  and  mean  to  keep.  I  believe  I  prize  Joe,  not  for 
what  he  is,  though  I  am  aware  he’s  a  genius,  but  for  what  he  means 
to  me — light  and  kisses  and  frocks  and  champagne.  There  isn’t  so 
much  of  that  as  there  would  be  if  Julia  and  her  allowance  didn’t 
stop  the  way!  I  love  Joe  because  he’s  the  fount  of  life  to  me, 
because  I  feel  good  when  he  is  in  the  room,  and  dull  when  he  is 
out  of  it.  I  shouldn’t  feel  that  about  him  if  he  came  to  me  ill 
and  hipped  and  unsuccessful.  I  perfectly  enjoy  the  placards  telling 
me  that  he  can  make  a  cat  laugh  and  critics  saying  he  is  like 
w'hat  Garrick  used  to  be.  I  am  quite  cross  with  him  when  the 
notices  are  poor,  and  I  don’t  in  the  least  long,  then,  to  take  his 
head  on  my  shoulder  and  comfort  him.  It’s  he  who  has  to 
comfort  me.” 

“  rather  different  theory  from  Julia’s!” 

“  Yes,  and  Julia  lost  him  and  I  got  him.  She  called  him  her  boy 
and  her  baby ;  he  told  me  so,  saying  how  nice  it  was  of  her.  I 
knew  better,  as  if  any  man  liked  to  be  made  to  feel  little!  She’d 
have  handed  the  moon  down  to  him  if  she’d  had  it  in  her  power, 
and  when  he  cried  for  such  an  easy  thing  as  a  divorce,  of  course 
she  gave  it  him.  A  fool,  I  call  her.” 

“  I  don’t  know  about  that,”  the  friend  replied  combatively. 
“  Greater  love  hath  no  woman,  than  she  lay  down  her  marriage 
lines  for  her  husband.” 

“Well,  I  love  him,  but  I  couldn’t  have  done  that!  I  should 
have  had  to  stick  to  him  just  the  same.  And  if  he  had  thrown  me 
over,  nothing  would  ever  have  induced  me  to  take  money  from 
him!  ” 

“  If  you  were  extravagant  and  nearly  starving?  ” 

“I’d  have  found  a  man  to  support  me  and  buy  me  frills!  ” 

“  Then  you  couldn’t  have  loved  him,  to  degrade  the  thing  he  had 
once  set  store  by.” 

“  If  Joe  had  left  me,  anything  could  have  become  of  me  for  all  I 
cared !  .  .  .  I  see  what  you  are  driving  at,  Alice ;  you  think  I  can’t 
feel  love  as  Julia  does,  because  I  haven’t  got  beetle  brows  meeting 
over  my  forehead  and  a  big  chest  to  sigh  with.  My  way  with  Joe, 
whether  I  do  it  from  self-control  or  inclination,  comes  out  best.  A 
man  like  Joe  needs  a  lot  of  spoiling,  but  not  from  the  woman  he 
cares  for.  I  let  outsiders  do  it  for  me.  I  don’t  cosset  him,  or 
make  a  point  of  being  in  every  night  at  an  unearthly  hour  to  dine 
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with  him.  If  a  ‘  pal  ’  offers  me  a  dinner,  I  accept,  and  Joe  gives 
me  my  fare,  and  looks  me  over,  and  sees  that  my  dress  for  the 
other  man  is  all  right.  Nor  do  I  wait  up  for  him  when  he  comes 
back;  I  just  see  supper's  laid  out  all  right  and  the  fire  kept  up,  and 
go  to  bed.  I  don’t  make  him  look  ridiculous  by  fetching  him  at 
the  theatre,  as  some  actors’  wives  do.  Julia,  I  hear,  used  to  take 
parts  that  didn’t  suit  her,  so  as  to  ensure  her  being  on  the  spot 
with  him  every  night.  I  never  know  where  he  is,  and  I  don't  go 
getting  his  ‘  pals  ’  to  play  detective  and  tell  me.  I  may  be  con¬ 
ceited,  but  I  do  flatter  myself  that,  wherever  he  is,  he  is  thinking 
of  me  and  of  how  soon  he  can  get  back  to  me." 

“  I  think  you  are  perfectly  right.  It’s  the  best  view  to  take  of 
marriage,  and,  for  a  woman  married  to  a  popular  actor,  the  only 
one.  Do  you  happen  to  know  where  Joe  is,  now?  ’’ 

“Yes,  I  can  tell  you,  you  doubter.  He  is  at  the  theatre,  re¬ 
hearsing  the  new  play.  Thej'  must  be  through,  now,  though ! 
He'll  be  here  in  a  minute.  I  haven’t  seen  him  since  yesterday.  We 
dine  together  at  six  o’clock!  ’’ 

“  And  it’s  half  past  five  now.  Well,  I  must  be  off.  Good-bye, 
old  girl,  and  I  wouldn’t  neglect  those  pains,  if  I  were  you.  I  expect 
it’s  rheumatism,  but,  as  a  general  rule,  internal  pains  should  not  be 
ignore-d.  Y^ou  look  rather  flushed - ’’ 

“  I  must  go  and  put  on  a  dust  of  powder  before  Joe  comes. 
Good-bye.  Tell  Gladys  to  come  and  clear  away  as  you  go  out.” 

Mrs.  Mardell  was  left  alone  with  two  imperfectly  drained  tea 
cups  and  some  broken  crumbs  of  cake  on  a  Japanese  tray.  The 
spirit-lamp  under  the  kettle  had  gone  out — one  missed  its  little 
cheerful  flame.  She  was  hemmed  in ;  her  knees  were  imprisoned 
by  the  flaps  of  the  tea  table  so  that  she  could  not  lie  back.  .  .  . 
She  felt  disinclined  to  move  and  go  upstairs  for  that  dust  of  powder 
that  was  to  impress  Joe.  .  .  .  Everything  was  a  bother;  .  .  .  she 
felt  very  stupid,  but  she  had  no  more  pain.  .  .  .  Thank  God !  .  .  . 

So  she  sat  on,  waiting  for  the  maid  to  clear  away  the  tea  things 
and  set  her  free,  bolt  upright  in  her  hostess-corner  of  the  flower- 
garlanded  sofa,  with  the  pink  shaded  lamp  behind  her,  convenient 
for  reading,  only  she  did  not  want  to  read.  Her  head  drooped  till 
her  face  was  in  shadow.  Her  eyes  were  fixed  on  a  Liberty  cosy 
corner  that  adequately  filled  an  ugly,  bare  place  in  the  room,  but 
that  no  one  ever  sat  in — and  then  and  there  she  had  a  vision !  .  .  . 

It  seemed  to  her  that  her  sight  pierced  straight  through  the  faint 
.scaffolding  of  white  wood  pillars  that  bore  up  the  inane  piece  of 
furniture,  into  a  cold,  bare  room  distempered  in  pale  green,  and 
nearly  empty  of  furniture,  excepting  a  bed  and  an  armchair. 
Presently  she  distinguished  a  table  made  of  slabs  of  glass,  covered 
with  bits  of  shining  steel  and  physic  bottles.  She  smelt  a  strong 
odour  of  ether.  Then  sundry  persons  surged  into  the  field  of  her 
vision,  though  they  had  been  there  all  the  time;  a  white-capped  nurse, 
bending  solicitously  over  a  bed  where  another  person  lay  with  long 
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black  hair  spread  over  the  pillow;  a  woman,  who  was  speaking  so 
faintly  that  Florence  felt  rather  than  heard  what  she  said. 

“You  are  sure  you  have  sent  for  him?  Nurse! -  ‘Quality 

Theatre  ’ !  ” 

“  Yes,  madam,  we  have  telephoned  through.  Quality  Theatre. 

It  would  have  been  as  well -  Can  you  not  give  us  your  husband’s 

home  address,  madam?  ” 

“  I  don’t  know  it,”  the  patient  replied  wearily.  “  But  he  will 
be  at  the  theatre.  He  is  always  at  the  theatre.  He’ll  come  .  .  . 
he’ll  cornel  ” 

”  Surely,  madam - ” 

The  nurse  turned  away  to  speak  to  a  colleague  who  seemed  to 
have  recently  left  the  room  and  now  retunied.  Florence  then  saw 
ihe  features  of  the  woman  on  the  bed,  features  never  seen  by  her 
except  across  the  footlights,  charged  with  bright  white  and  rose, 
grey  and  unrecognisable  now,  yet  Florence  knew  whose  they  were ! 

‘‘  She’s  sinking  fast,”  said  the  elder  nurse. 

‘‘  She’ll  last  till  he  comes,  I  think,”  replied  the  younger.  ”  He’s 
just  telephoned  through  that  he’s  on  his  way  here !  ” 

With  her  words  the  whole  house  and  its  ramifications  were  now 
revealed  to  Florence,  as  though  it  were  the  front  of  a  doll’s  house. 
She  saw  the  steps  leading  up  to  the  door — there  were  eight  of  them 
— the  hall,  the  staircase,  and  the  room  where  the  patient  lay,  at  one 
and  the  same  time.  She  heard  a  jingling  of  bells  and  the  prod  of 
a  swift  hansom  suddenly  pulled  up  at  the  behest  of  the  urgently 
waved  umbrella  of  a  man  within — her  husband.  She  saw  him  leap 
out  and  dash  up  the  steps  to  the  door  that  was  flung  open  as  soon 
ns  he  touched  the  bell.  She  missed  no  single  stage  of  his  progress 
upstairs  to  Julia’s  room.  The  nurse  opened  the  door  of  it,  admitted 
him,  and  passed  out  herself.  Florence  recognised  Joe’s  familiar 
gesture — the  overcoat  hastily  flung  off  and  thrown  aside,  disclosing 
the  dapper  little  ordinai’y  man  with  the  long  lock  of  hair  that  was 
his  mark  of  genius  lifting  on  his  forehead,  as  usual,  as  he  impetu¬ 
ously  advanced  towards  the  bed.  She  realised  the  weak  complais¬ 
ance  that  stood  for  paradisaical  joy  on  the  face  of  the  woman  lying 
there,  whose  light  of  life  was  too  nearly  extinguished  to  permit  of 
a  finer  demonstration.  But  the  actor’s  face  was  a  marvel.  This 
expression,  evoked  by  the  beloved  woman  only,  was  of  such  a 
tragic  madness  as  no  mime  could  ever  hope  to  originate  or  imitate. 
Florence  had  never  seen  that  look  on  his  face,  and  sharp  knowledge 
shot  through  her  that,  even  if  she  in  her  turn  lay  dying,  she  would 
not  see  it  then.  A  sob  shook,  but  did  not  interrupt  her  in  her  steady 
absorption  in  the  sight  spread  before  her. 

Her  hungry  eyes  w^atched  the  discreet  nurse  left  in  charge  retire 
to  the  mantelpiece,  and  thoughtfully  examine  her  sleeve  links,  as 
the  lover,  with  passionate  solicitude  and  a  cunning  bom  of  intimate 
usage,  sat  down,  and,  laying  his  arms  round  his  mistress’s  neck, 
raised  her  a  little,  so  as  to  gain  her  ear  for  the  last  whispers  of 
love. 
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As  a  ghost  to  earth  returned,  the  second  wife  apprehended  the 
dreadful  sense  of  the  words  those  two  exchanged  together.  Joe 
spoke  with  no  sense  of  renewal,  but  as  if  Julia  and  he  had  parted 
but  a  few  hours,  or  it  may  be  days,  ago.  Florence  could  not  resent, 
but  she  suffered  the  first  pangs  of  a  lifelong  sorrow  as  she  listened 
to  Julia’s  faint  sighs  of  content,  her  weak  rejoinders  to  Joe’s  protesta¬ 
tions  of  undying  fidelity,  his  vows  that  turned  to  old,  wise,  baby- 
talk,  and  the  promises  she  wrung  from  him  so  easily.  .  .  . 

The  nurse  still  fumbled  with  her  sleeve  links,  blinded  by  un¬ 
common  tears. 

“You  will  see  me  buried,’’  Julia  exacted,  her  hands  twisting  in 
his  hair,  playing  with  the  long  lock.  .  .  .  “  You  will  make  all  the 
arrangements  for  me.  Joe.  won’t  you?  I  want  you — I  want  you  to 
manage  it !  .  .  .  ’  ’ 

Vance  was  right.  Joe  was  the  ghost  mourner.  .  .  .  Florence 
looked  on  eagerly  again. 

“  ]\Ianage  my  burying,  as  you  did  my  wedding,  Joe !  ’’ 

“  It  shall  be  our  wedding  .  .  .  our  re-marriage !  ”  .  .  .  He 
soothed  her  with  loving  munnurs.  What  did  he  mean?  Re¬ 
marriage  ? 

What  did  he  intend  to  do  when  Julia  died,  as  die  she  must?  Death 
was  very  near  now.  Florence  listened  and  looked ;  the  voices  seemed 
fainter,  more  furtive;  the  scene  in  the  bed-chamber  was  growing 
evanescent,  patchy,  ragged,  as  if  there  were  rents  in  the  film.  She 
sometimes  feared,  so  eager  was  she  to  see  the  wdiole  of  her  own 
tragedy,  that  she  was  beginning  to  distinguish  the  wooden  lines  of 
the  supports  of  the  cosy  corner  that  framed  and  crossed  her  view. 
She  realised  that  Julia’s  hour  was  approaching,  and  that  the  vision 
would  fade,  along  with  its  instigator.  The  doctor  had  come  in,  and 
the  other  nurse.  She  could  detect  on  all  three  faces  the  professional 
discouragement  painted  there  by  their  foreknowledge  of  the  event. 
They  would  look  cheerful,  normal  again,  after  what  must  be  was 
over.  But  Joe’s  face  surely  could  never  be  set  in  comic  lines  again; 
those  muscles,  so  deeply  inured  to  tragedy,  might  never  relax  or 
unbend.  .  .  . 

She  knew  it  when  Julia  died,  though  at  the  precise  moment  no 
one  spoke,  no  one  moved  in  the  room  for  a  while.  Julia  died,  where 
she  listed,  where  Joe  would  have  her — in  his  arms.  The  shape  of 
Julia  would  never  go  out  of  them.  There  would  never  be  room 
there  any  more  for  Florence,  whom  he  had  not  loved  I  .  .  . 

She  raised  her  head  with  a  jerk.  The  pink  cushions  and  hangings 
of  the  Liberty  cosy  comer  filled  up  the  lines  of  the  woodwork  again. 
The  pillars  framed  triviality  as  usual.  .  .  . 

She  was  sitting  in  her  own  drawing-room,  and  Gladys,  the  stupid 
maid,  was  there — just  come  in  to  take  aw'ay  the  tea-things. 

Mrs.  Mardell  spoke. 

“  Dinner  will  be  late  to-night.’’ 

“  Yes,  ma’am,  I  see  it’s  just  gone  half -past  six  now.’’ 
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Your  master  is  kept.  ...  He  has  things  to  see  to.  .  .  ." 

Gladys,  eager  to  show  she  understood,  interrupted.  “  Yes, 
ma’am,  Vance  will  keep  dinner  back  a  little.” 

She  folded  up  the  table  and  set  her  mistress  free.  Mrs.  Mardell 
had  no  more  pain,  and  knew'  she  would  not  have  any  more,  but  she 
sat  on  in  her  place  until  seven,  the  hour  at  which  her  husband 
usually  left  for  the  theatre  during  this  piece,  in  which  his  part 
entailed  a  somewhat  lengthy  and  careful  make-up.  .  .  . 

She  heard  the  twist  of  the  latch-key  in  the  door  below,  and,  for 
the  first  time  in  her  life,  shrank  from  meeting  the  eyes  of  the  man 
she  adored  with  a  new  and  passionate  love.  But  it  was  the  lover  of 
Julia  who  would  come  in  to  her  and  say  something  kind,  as  usual. 
Kind — that  w'as  all  he  had  ever  been,  in  all  these  years  of  her 
blindness.  She  put  out  her  hands  as  if  to  push  him  from  her,  and 
her  lips  almost  framed  the  words,  ”  Stay,  oh  stay  away!  ” 

No  use,  no  use !  Her  observation,  tensely  quickened,  told  her 
that  he  paused  in  the  hall,  for  there  was  an  abrupt  cessation  of  all 
movement.  He  was  hesitating?  .  .  .  Then,  having  made  up  his 
mind  to  the  disagreeable  duty,  his  sturdy  dutiful  footsteps  could 
be  heard  ascending.  ...  A  whiff  of  ether  seemed  to  precede 
him !  .  .  . 

Her  eyes  dropped  uncontrollably  as  he  turaed  the  handle  of  the 
door  .  .  .  slow  .  .  .  sure.  ...  It  was  done.  He  w'as  in  the  room. 

How  did  he  look  ?  She  must  know.  She  raised  her  sad  eyes,  and 
contemplated  the  dwarf-actor  standing  there  on  the  threshold  of 
the  pretty,  cheap  drawing-room,  oppressing,  appalling  her  with  his 
overpowering  dignity.  His  hair  was  disordered,  and  clung,  matted, 
to  his  damp  forehead;  the  long  lock  fell  over  it  in  the  style  of  one 
of  the  good-natured  roysterers  he  excelled  in  portraying.  But  his 
face  had  the  make-up  of  a  clown;  the  dark,  hard  features  stood  out 
in  a  mask  of  putty-coloured  whiteness,  all  but  the  lips,  which  had 
no  red.  Those  eyes,  which  had  just  looked  on  death,  stared  down 
on  her,  not  unkindly,  but  unseeing. 

She  spoke  at  last,  to  break  the  awful  spell  which  was  winding 
itself  round  and  round  her,  more  than  for  any  other  reason. 

‘‘  Julia  is  dead,”  she  said. 

‘‘  I  know.”  He  took  a  step  forward  into  the  room,  and  made  a 
gesture  almost  of  menace.  She  rose,  mechanically,  and  approached 
him. 

”  She  died  in  my  arms.  I  loved  her.” 

He  faced  about,  as  if  a  leaf  of  life  had  been  turned  down.  He 
muttered,  with  a  semblance  of  preoccupation  with  the  bald  business 
of  existence : 

”  I  just  looked  in  to  tell  you  that  I  am  going  straight  to  the 
theatre.” 

”  Without  any  dinner?  ”  she  shrieked.  More  calmly,  abandoning 
the  lapel  of  his  coat  which  she  had  laid  hold  of,  she  said  : 
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“  Well,  you  will  have  something  to  eat  when  you  come  home, 
won’t  you?  What  time  will  that  be?  ” 

It  was  the  first  time  in  her  life  she  had  asked  such  a  question, 
and  his  quiet  answer  to  it,  delivered  over  his  shoulder  as  he  went 
downstairs,  cut  her  to  the  heart. 

Perhaps  never!  ” 

**■»**** 

Scant  consolation !  She  knew  that  he  did  not  mean  to  kill 
himself — at  least,  not  yet,  for  he  had  promised  to  make  the 
arrangements  for  and  to  attend  Julia’s  funeral. 


COKEE  SPONUENCE . 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Fortnightly  Review. 

Sir, — On  reading  Mr.  Gribble's  statement:  “First  of  all  it  is  the 
Bible  that  Tolstoy  dismisses  wdth  scorn,”  I  thought  I  w^ould  verify 
the  quotation  on  which  he  relies  in  proof  of  so  surprising  an  asser¬ 
tion.  The  passage  occurs  in  .4fi  Appeal  to  the  Clergy,  the  best 
English  version  of  which,  I  think,  is  contained  in  Essays  and  Letters 
in  “The  World’s  Classics,”  issued  by  the  Oxford  University  Press. 
Allow  me  to  quote  the  whole  passage. 

“  People  talk  of  harmful  books !  But  is  there  in  Christendom  a 
book  that  has  done  more  harm  to  mankind  than  this  terrible  book 
called  ‘  Scripture  History  from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments?  ’  ” 

A  footnote  explains: — “  The  reference  here  is  not  to  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  in  their  entirety  (the  extreme  value  of  many  parts 
of  which  Tolstoy  does  not  question),  but  to  a  compilation  for  school 
use,  which  is  largely  used  in  place  of  the  Bible.” 

Feeling  sure  that  Mr.  Gribble  had  no  intention  of  doing  Tolstoy  an 
injustice,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  asking  you  to  insert  this  letter  in 
your  magazine. 

Amours  truly, 

.Aylmer  Maude. 


O'tohtr,  1908. 


EDITOEIAL  NOTICE. 

The  Editor  has  in  his  possession  a  number  of  unclaimed  MSS., 
sent  in  for  approval  to  the  Fortnightly  Review.  Theij  were 
sent  to  the  office  before  the  end  of  1900,  and  unless  they  are 
claimed  by  their  owners  in  the  course  of  the  next  four  weeks— 
they  will  be  destroyed. 


The  Editor  of  this  Review  does  not  undertake  to  rettcm  any 
manuscripts ;  nor  in  any  case  can  he  do  so  unless  either  stamp^s 
or  a  stamped  envelope  he  sent  to  cover  the  cost  of  postage. 

It  is  advisable  that  articles  sent  to  the  Editor  shoidd  he  type- 
written. 


The  sending  of  a  proof  is  no  guarantee  of  the  acceptance  of  an 
article. 


